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MAPS 
of Historical Value 


In This Number 


Full-page maps showing battle 
lines on Kastern, Western, and 
Italian fronts, with a special 
double-page map showing loca- 
tion of Turkish encounters with 
Russian and British armies. 
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$400 Price Reduction 
Result of New Sales Plan 


HE $5.00 Durham-Duplex Domino Razor Set offered 
today for $1.00 is even better than the original 
$5.00 Durham-Duplex Razor Set, because it is made 
under later patents which have improved its construction. 
































The price was reduced in order to increase our sales 
and thereby cut our distribution cost. if 


It formerly cost us $5.00 to sell a $5.00 set—$2.00 
for jobber and dealer, $2.00 for advertising, and $1.00 for 
salesmen’s expenses. Our manufacturing cost was a 
dead loss. Our only profits were in blade orders. 


Domino Razor 
Now $122 


We have reduced the price and increased our sales twenty 
times. Our distribution cost on each $1.00 set is now fifty cents— 
40 cents for jobber and dealer and 10 cents for advertising —and 
we get 50 cents to help pay our manufacturing cost. 


You save $4.00—and we get twenty times more blade business. 


Four million men now shave with the famous Durham-Duplex 
blade. It removes the toughest beard without scraping, scratching 
or hacking. This Durham-Duplex double-edged blade—the longest, 
strongest, keenest blade on earth—is made of Swedish steel, 
hollow-ground, honed and stropped to the extreme of keenness. 
It always delivers a 100% shave. 


Pin a dollar bill to the coupon and get the $5.00 set shown 
below for $1.00 from any dealer or from us direct. Tear out the 
coupon now. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO., 
590 Montgomery Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


This $5.00 Durham-Duplex Domino Razor for $1.00 


It contains a genuine $5.00 Durham-Duplex Domino 
Razor with white American ivory handle, safety guard, 
stropping attachment, and a fifty-cent package of six 
famous Durham-Duplex double-edged blades (12 cutting 

Durham-Duplex Razor Co., 
j 590 Montgomery St., 
ouncax eae emes: Jersey City, N. J. 





edges)—all in a handsome leather roll kit—for $1.00. 
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) Any dealer will honor this coupon. 
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Ny Victor Records 
5 have familiarized millions 












| with the masterpieces of music 


| Duet from Carmen | : 
by Farrar, Amato. and  - ‘ a - j. | | 
| ae ete eo A comparatively few years ago the soul-stirring arias ||| by Gadski and Caruso: 
i . | ( erra addio) [ H 
and concerted numbers that have immortalized the names (© i 
of the great composers were hidden mysteries with only an 
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nty occasional opportunity, at rare intervals, to hear and become 
<o familiar with them. i 
n : onus she ° H 
, Today millions of people are familiar with them through 
the wonderful achievements of the Victor. The Victor 
2sS, Records of these musical treasures have revealed their sub- 
; lime beauty to music-lovers in every part of the world. 
a They are presented in all their grandeur by the world’s 
in ne ° i 2 Fe . 
ne greatest artists whose exquisite renditions are the standard 
we by which the artists’ actual performances are judged. 
ce. ° ° : 
aa _ They are noteworthy achievements in the art of recording 
a oe “ that have established Victor supremacy on a basis of Duet from Traviata 
by Wve fanciulla) (96200). . . ¥ Bori and MeCormac 
pebrcieiten Ie great things actually accomplished. _ Partai o cares (9000s 
wn Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play any 
the music you wish to hear and demonstrate to you the various styles 
of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and 
e Pp 
satisfactorily played only with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone 
Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records cannot be safely 
played on machines with jeweled or other reproducing points. 
New Victor Records demonst-ated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
Ths Bevo Bom Duet from Trovatore*: i 
by Gluck and Homer (87202 pares ET ee Th on 
Ay} 
r iy 
r YB OE 
Cy £35) 
7 5A 












The Famous Sextet from Lucia 
by Tetrazzini, Caruso, Amato, Journet, Jacoby, Bada (96201) 
En See 
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Useful Books for Everybody 


THE FAMILY FOOD. By T.C. O'Donnell. How 
to get the most efficient food for little money, with food- 
values, menus, and a balance diet. 


THE FAMILY HEALTH. By Myer Solis-Cohen. 
To keep well, read this book. It treats problems of 
ventilation, heating, lighting, drainage, clothing, food, 
etc. 


THE FAMILY HOUSE. By C. F. Osborne, Archi- 
tect. Helpful hints as to what to look for in the loca- 
tion of a house, amount of rent, exposure, fixtures, etc. 


THE CARE OF THE CHILD. By Mrs. Burton 
Chance. A new treatment of an ever new problem, in its 
mental, moral, and physical aspects. 


FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. By F. J. 
Warwick. What to do in all kinds of accidents and the 
first stages of illness. Illustrated. 


NURSING. By S. Virginia Levis. The fullest par 
ticulars are given for the care of the sick in all the sim- 
ple and serious ailments of tife 


DEATH DEFERRED. By Hereward Carrington. 
Read this and live to be a hundred. A practical discus- 
sion of human life and the means to prolong it. 


ETIQUETTE. By Agnes H. Morton. Success in life 
is often marred by bad manners. Social blunders may 
be prevented by the knowledge of the right thing to do 


LETTER WRITING. By Agnes H. Morton. This 
admirable book shows, by numerous examples, just what 
kind of letters to write for all occasions. 


BUSINESS LETTERS. By CalvinC. Althouse. An 
expert here shows by numerous examples from real 
business how to write -letters. 


SHAKESPEAREAN QUOTATIONS. By C. S. 
Rex. Here are more than one thousand subjects, arranged 
alphabetically; under each apt quotations are given. 


BIBLICAL QUOTATIONS. By John H. Bechtel. 
Thousands of quotations arranged alphabetically by sub- 
jects, providing an apt illustration for each one. 


QUOTATIONS. By Agnes H. Morton. Aclever compi- 
lation of pithy quotations, alphabetically arranged accord- 
ing to the sentiment. 

PROVERBS. By JohnH. Bechtel. This volume con- 
tains a collection of proverbs, old and new; indexed 
to enable ‘one to find readily just what he requires 

A DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY. By John 
H. Bechtel. The convenient arrrangement here makes 
knowlegde of mythological subjects easily acquired. 


PLUTARCH'S LIVES. By Edward S. Ellis, A.M. 
The lives of the leading Greeks and Romans of ancient 
times, in concise form. 


CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. By Edward S. Ellis, 
A.M. All the classical allusions worth knowing, so 
arranged as to require little or no time in looking up. 

CIVICS: WHAT EVERY CITIZEN SHOULD 
KNOW. By George Lewis. Information on such topics 
as the Monroe Doctrine, Behring Sea Controversy, 
Extradition Treaties, etc. 

PRACTICAL SYNONYMS. By John H. Bechtel. 
Invaluable for enlarging your vocabulary, and cultivating 
a more precise habit of thought and speech. 

PUNCTUATION, By Paul Allardyce. Few persons 


can punctuate correctly. Keep this book on your desk 
to remove difficulties and make all points clear. 





EACH 50 CENTS 


ENGLISH WRITERS. py R. V. Gilbert. For 
those who wish to know the main facts about our great 
English writers. 


STORIES OF THE OPERAS. By Ethel Shubert. 
This gives the complete story of every opera ordinarily 
produced in America and many less frequently heard. 


ASTRONOMY: THE SUN AND HIS FAMILY. 
By Julia MacNair Wright. Can you tell what causes 
day and night, seasons and years, tides and eclipses? 
These and many other questions are answered in this 
valuable book. 


BOTANY: THE STORY OF PLANT LIFE. By 
Julia MacNair Wright. The scientific study of Botany 
made as interesting as a fairy tale. 

FLOWERS: HOW TO GROW THEM. 
E. Rexford. With the help so clearly 
no one need fail to raise flowers. 

JOURNALISM. 
how it is obtained, 


By Eben 
given in this book, 


By Charles H. Olin What is news, 
) how handled,jand how to become 
a journalist? ‘These questions al! answered in this book. 


SOCIALISM. By Charles H. Olin. Here is given,in a 
clear and interesting manner,a complete idea of the 
economic doctrines taught by the leading socialists. 


LAW, AND HOW TO KEEP OUT OF IT. By 
Paschal H. Coggins, Esq. Every busy man and woman 
will find here information on just such points as are 
likely to arise in everyday affairs 

PARLIAMENTARY LAW. By Paschal H. Cog- 
gins, Esq. This is parliamentary law in a nutshell, tor 
people who need plain rules, and the reasons for them. 


CURIOUS FACTS. By Clifford Howard. Why do 
you raise your hat to a lady and why do you offer the 
right hand? The answers are here. 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING. By John H 
Bechtel. Information for everybody, about health, house- 
hold affairs, business,; domestic and foreign countries; 
all indexed. 


DANCING, By Marguerite Wilson. A complete in- 
structor, beginning with the first positions and steps and 
leading up to the square and round dances. 


DANCES OF TO-DAY. By A. L. Newman. An 
up-to-date manual of the latest dances with clear 
diagrams and photographs. 


EPITAPHS. By Frederic W. Unger. Full of quaint 
bits of obituary fancy, with a touch of the gruesome here 
and there for a relish. 


VENTRILOQUISM. By Charles H. Olin. This 
book exposes the secrets of the art completely and shows 
how anyone may learn _to ‘‘throw the voice.” Fully illus- 
trated. 


CONUNDRUMS. By Dean Rivers. This book -con- 
tains an excellent collection of over a thousand of the 
latest and most up-to-date conundrums. 


MAGIC, By Ellis Stanyon. Full descriptions of all 
the well-known tricks with coins, handkerchiefs, hats, 
flowers, cards. Fully illustrated. 


GOLF. By Horace Hutchinson. This standard book 
gives a complete history of the game, instructions for 
the selection of implements, and directions for playing. 


HOME GAMES, By George Hapgood, Esq. A col 
lection of the newest and best ways of amusing people 
who have come together for a good time. 





PARLOR GAMES. By Helen E. Hollister. With this 
volume at hand no one need ever be at a loss for games 
of amusement, entertainment and instruction. 


SOLITAIRE AND PATIENCE. By George 
Hapgood, Fsq. Fifty games,—here are fifty friends for 
as many moods, to make a lonely hour pass quickly. 


WHIST. By Cavendish. Ihe beginner’s best guide, 
and the experienced player’s constant companion. 


CANDY-MAKING AT HOME. By 
Wright. Two hundred kinds of candy 
and nut candies, cream candies, 
bon-bons, and little cakes. 

HOM E DECORATION. By Dorothy T. Priestman. 
You may learn here what is good taste in the treatment 
of walls, furniture, ornaments, etc. 

RECEIPTS AND REMEDIES By Louis A. 
Fleming. Thousand and one “best ways” to preserve 
health, comfort and appearance. 

ELECTRICITY. By George L. Fowler. If you wish 
to installa door-bell, construct a telephone, or wire a 
house, the information is here. 

DAIRY FARMING. By D. S. Burch, State Dairy 
Commissioner of Kansas. A practical book telling what 
cows to buy, and how to make dairying pay. 

THE HORSE, By C. T. Davies. Are you choosing a 
horse, raising or keeping one? You need this handy little 
compendium of the latest veterinary science. Illusirated. 

THE DOG. By John Maxtee. All the essentials of dog 
keeping are given, from kennel to show bench, and from 
biscuit to fleabane. Illustrated. 

CHICKENS, By A. T. Johnson. Lilustrated. A book 
that tells all about chickens, how to raise them, com- 
bat disease, and otherwise care for the growing brood 

PRONUNCIATION. By John H. Bechtel. Over 
5,000 words, pronounced in the clearest manner, accord- 
ing to the best authority. 

SLIPS OF SPEECH. By John H. Bechtel. No 
necessity for studying rules of grammar or rhetoric; this 
book teaches both, It is counsellor, critic and guide. 

READING AS A FINE ART. By Ernest Legouvé. 
The suggestions contained in this work of standard 
authority will go far toward the attainment of this 
accomplishment. 

CONVERSATION. By J. P. Mahaffy. What to say, 
just when and how to say it, is the aim of this work. 


ORATORY. By Henry Ward Beecher. A unique and 
masterly treatise on the fundamental principles of true 
oratory. 

THE DEBATER’S TREASURY. By William 
Pittenger. Directions for organizing and conducting 
debating societies, with a list of over 200 questions. 

READY-MADE SPEECHES. By George Hapgood. 
A collection of carefully planned model speeches to aid 
those who, without some slight help, must remain silent 

AFTER-DINNER STORIES. By John Harrison. 
Nothing adds so much zest to a dinner as a good story 
well told. Here are hundreds of them, short and pithy. 

STORIES WORTH TELLING. By Herbert 
Leonard Coggins The cream of all funny stories. I)lus- 
trated with :00 pictures by Claire Victor Dwiggins. 

TOASTS. By William Pittenger. 
give for the ability to respond 
book will te!] you how to do it. 


Mary M. 
fondant, fruit 
fudges and caramels, 


What would you not 
to them? This little 


The books are 6x 4 inches in size, well printed on good paper, handsomely bound in green cloth; with a heavy paper wrapper to match 





For sale at all bookstores or will be sent to any part of the world upon receipt of price 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 923 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 
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VILLA’S “AMERICAN ALLIES ” 


CHARGE OF TREASON against certain American 
owners ‘of Mexican properties or their agents is the 
interpretation some editors put on President Wilson’s 

startling statement concerning the many false and alarming 
rumors that have been emanating from the Mexican border. In 
this ‘‘earnival of lying” and the 


“It is my duty to warn the people of the United States that 
there are persons all along the border who are actively engaged in 
originating and giving as wide eurrency as they can to rumors of 
the most sensational and disturbing sort, which are wholly un- 
justified by the facts. The object of this traffic in falsehood is 
obvious. It is to create intolerable friction between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the 
de-facto Government of Mexico for 





reckless talk of intervention to 
which it gives rise the Springfield 
Republican (Ind.) sees the “chief 
danger”’’ of the Mexican situation, 
and the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
(Ind.) predicts that “the people 
President to follow his warning with 
decisive action to bring to justice- 
the marplots who, for their own 
sordid gain, would involve their 
country in a bloody struggle with 
a neighboring nation.” ‘‘Every 
man who tries to inflame Mexican 
passion against the United States 
at this time is morally an ally of 
Villa,” the New York 
World (Dem.), which suggests that 
“the kind of most 
needed on the Mexican border just 
now is an indictment by a United 
States grand jury of a few of the 


declares 


intervention 


men known to be in a conspiracy to 


bring about war for selfish pur- 
Such men 
of an immortal infamy,” agrees the 


Richmond Times-Dispatch (Dem.), 


poses.” “are deserving 





the purpose of bringing about in- 
tervention in the interest of cer- 
tain American owners of Mexican 
properties. This object can not 
be attained so long as sane and 
honorable men are in control of this 
Government, but very serious con- 
ditions may be created, unnecessary 
bloodshed may result, and the re- 
lations between the two Republics 
may be very much embarrassed. 

‘The people of the United States 
should know the sinister and un- 
scrupulous influences that are afoot, 
and should be on their guard 
against crediting any story coming 
from the border.” 

This is ‘“‘an appeal to the coun- 
try for aid in thwarting a con- 
spiracy to plunge the United 
States into war with Mexico,” says 
the Washington correspondent of 
the New York Sun (Ind.). While 
this charge of sinister influences at 
home working to embroil us with 
our southern neighbor is not new, 
this is the first time, as several 
papers remark, that it has been 
made by a President of the United 
States. From such a source, says 





which commends the President for 
“appealing, against this menace, 
to the heart of the nation.” 

The President’s statement, which 





COL. GEORGE A. DODD, 


Whose flying column of cavalry, composed of picked and sea- 
soned men, forms the vanguard of our Mexican expedition. 


the Buffalo Express (Rep.), the 
charge “‘is entitled to a respectful 
hearing and grave consideration.” 
In the United States Senate last 








is regarded as both an appeal and a 
warning, was published on March 
25. After again reminding-the American public and ‘‘the dis- 
trest and sensitive people of Mexico” that our expedition ‘‘is 
simply a necessary punitive measure, aimed solely at the elimina- 
tion of the invaders who raided Columbus,”’ he says: 


week the same accusation was ut- 
tered by Senator Stone, chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, while Senator Lewis went further and said that 
Americans were smuggling ammunition and supplies to the Villa 


forces. ‘The nation would be amazed to learn the names of 
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some of the men of national repute who are mixed up in this 

intrigue against national peace,” said Senator Lewis, introducing 

.a resolution defining thése activities as treason. He went on 
to say: 5 


““Many of them are noisy champions of the campaign for 
preparedness. Whether the Administration authorities will 
permit me to use the information at hand, I do not yet know. 
But the names are known to the authorities, and I think the 
mere discussion of this resolution will check activities of this sort.” 


“Only by side,”. declares 


David Lawrence in a Washington 


assistance from the American 
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“Let the people go after the greatest criminals the country 


has seen—Capitalism. Let them go after the accessories before 
and after the fact—the Capitalist press. Let them make it 
impossible ever to commit this murderous crime again. 

‘“*And there is only one way to do it—to throw Capitalism 
out of power forever!” 


On the other hand, an El Paso dispatch to the New York 
Herald (Ind.) allots some of the blame for Mexico’s distrust 


We read: 


of us to the activities of the Socialists. 


‘The Mexieans here and in Juarez are in an ugly, sullen 
mood. They have been agitated 





dispatch to the New York Evening 
Post, “could Villa have known 
of the number and disposition of 
the United States troops and the 
weak spots on the border patrol.”’ 
This matter, we are told, is being 
Of the 
eampaign of false reports caleu- 
lated to, bring about ‘intervention 


thoroughly investigated. 


Mr. Lawrence says: 


“These reports have been 
‘planted’ in news-centers in the 
border States, where they were 
likely to be distributed broad- 
cast. There were, for example, 
the stories, sent out at the psycho- 
logical. moment, that General 
Obregon had split with his com- 
mander-in-chief, General Car- 
ranza, and was gathering large 
forees in Sonora. On the very 
night these reports were tele- 
graphed to important newspapers 





to the danger-point by Socialists, 
‘I. W. W.” agents, and by Villa 
sympathizers, who have magni- 
fied the punitive expedition into 
their country.” 


By his frank statement, thinks 
the Brooklyn (Dem.), 
President Wilson has probably 


Citizen 


spoiled the game of the trouble- 
makers: 


He has certainly spoiled it so 
far as Americans are concerned, 
and it can not be deemed likely 
that so powerful a statement will 
not be turned to good account 
by Carranza. The latter has, at 
all events, in his hands an expla- 
nation by President Wilson. that 
will not fail to reassure any Mexi- 
can who is willing to listen to rea- 
son on the matter of the policy of 
the United States Government.” 





But who are these conspirators 





throughout the country, investi- 
gation would have disclosed that 
General Obregon was in confer- 
ence with General Carranza at 
Querétaro. Then came, at the time of greatest tension on the 
border, persistent reports that the Carranza forces were blocking 
the passage of American troops into Mexican territory. The 
most recent example of how mischief is done was the report that 
General Herrera had revolted from the standard of Carranza 
and joined Villa with 2,000 men. Even General Bell fell victim 
to the rumor and indiscreetly gave it publicity by telling it 
to the correspondents at El Paso. Subsequent reports from 
American consuls showed how baseless was the story.” 


BUSINESS 


The Socialist papers welcome President Wilson’s statement as 
a confirmation from an unexpected source of charges they have 
But the New York Call 
(Socialist) is particularly imprest by the indorsement of these 
charges by the New York Times (Ind. Dem.), which, it says, 
“is believed by many to be the chief spokesman of American 
‘Nobody will question the absolute truth of 


repeatedly and persistently made. 


capitalism.” 
Mr. Wilson’s statement or fail to recognize that it was made 
solely for the good of the country,” says The Times, which adds: 


sé 


Southern Texas has contained many agencies for the spread- 
ing of reports calculated to involve the United States in difficulties 
with Mexico since the very beginning of the Madero revolution 
in 1910, and the methods of the interventionists have been 
perfectly well known to our Government and the American 
newspapers.” 


Here is a foul conspiracy laid bare, says The Call; ‘‘what 


i 1e people do about it?’’ And it continues: 
will tk le do about it? And it t 


*‘A dentist murders two people for gain, and the whole 
machinery of the State is used to make him pay in full. A 
poor, miserable gambler is assassinated and five men pay the 
penalty with their lives: 

“But here a whole group of men endeavor to make inter- 
national war; they endeavor to slaughter tens of thousands of 
people in order that their foul and filthy profits may be con- 
tinued forever. They lie to a eredulous public. They hire 


handits to murder their own people, so that the intervention 
may come, 


They convulse a continent—all for gold. 





—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 





IS BUSINESS who would plunge two great 
countries into war to advance 


their own selfish interests? many 
“Give us their names that they may be pilloried 


the Philadelphia 


papers ask. 
in the piercing light of publicity,’ demands 


Evening Ledger (Ind.), which goes on to say: 


** And give us also proof of their guilt, so that if there be no law 
under which they can be punished for their attempt to betray a 
peaceful nation into war and to stir up strife between friendly 
sovereignties, they may be scorched by the blasting scorn of an 
outraged and indignant people. 

“The general statement given out for publication on Sunday 
should be supplemented by definite specifications, or it should 
not have made at all. The country will await further 
disclosures with such patience as it can muster.”’ 


been 


*“Name names, Mr. Wilson!” 


urges the New York Call, which 
reminds us that ‘eliminating Villa merely means eliminating 
the agent of the real plotters.” ‘If Americans promoted the 
Villa raid they should be run to earth,”’ declares the New York 
The that 
‘“‘the people have a right to know’’ who the guilty persons are. 


But 
(Ind. Dem.), and ‘‘ most of us can conjecture whom the President 


Telegraph (Dem.), and Eve ning Sun (Ind.) insists 


‘Yankees are good guessers,”” remarks the Brooklyn Eagle 


means without half trying.’’ ‘‘ They are well known,” agrees the 


Chicago Herald (Ind.), 


which goes on to say: 


“‘The newspapers which have continually shrieked about the 
‘killing of our fellow citizens in Mexico,’ while finding excuses 
for the murder of our fellow citizens on the high seas—the 
newspapers which have constantly hinted at ‘war with Mexico’ 
as ‘inevitable,’ while urging the swallowing of any submarine- 
outrage, since to resent it ‘might mean war!’—the newspapers 
which refer to the President and his advisers as ‘squash-heads’ 
because they are disinclined to an ‘occupation’ of Mexico— 
these newspapers are well known. So are the persons and 
interests for which they speak.” 


But Senator Fall, of New Mexico, denies that such “ traffickers 
in falsehood ”’ exist, and challenges the President to give names— 
a challenge which is echoed by the Chicago Tribune (Prog. Rep.). 
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UPHILL WORK IN MEXICO AND NEW YORK. 


While our soldiers in Mexico are struggling through a physically inhospitable land our recruiting officers are contending against popular 
apathy at home. Of the region into which Villa retreated, an old campaigner says: ‘‘There is farther to look and less to see than in any country 
I have ever known.”’ Despite the interest aroused by our Mexican expedition, the first ten days of recruiting, after the call went out for 
20,000 more men, resulted, according to a statement by the War Department, in adding only 1,269 to the ranks. 


Press Illustrating Service. 








Noting that ‘‘the President and Senator Fall confront each other 
across a grave issue of fact,’’ this Chicago paper goes on to say: 


“Senator Fall declares that, with full knowledge after inquiry, 
he knows that no such conspiracy exists. 

‘‘Furthermore, he charges that the truth of Mexican condi- 
tions, far from being distorted by conspirators, is being sup- 
prest by the Government, and the necessary inference is that 
it is being supprest because the Government believes that if it 
were known the American people would no longer tolerate the 
policy of the Administration. 

‘If the President’s charge of a conspiracy to foree intervention 
is true, it is to be assumed he has the evidence to prove it, unless 
he has been grossly deceived. 

‘*He should lose no time in proving it and in proceeding against 
the conspirators to the full extent of such law as is applicable. 

‘‘Senator Fall charges that evidence as to Mexican eonditions 
which would change the attitude of the nation toward its policy 
is being withheld from the nation by its Department of State. 

“This, if true, is an offense hardly less heinous than that 
charged by the President. The United States is a self-governing 
nation, not an autocracy, and its people have a right to de- 
termine its policy and to have all the facts essential to free 
determination. 

‘The President and Senator Fall have raised issues which must 
be met without delay.” 

Mr. Hearst’s New York American (Ind.), which, like the 
Chicago Tribune, has been a frank and insistent advocate of 
intervention, also demands that the President make public the 
names of the alleged conspirators. It says: . 

‘‘Under the circumstances, Mr. Wilson, you must come out 
in the open in order to save your own reputation for truth- 
eres 

“You have the whole Secret Service of the United States at 
your orders’ If there is or has been a conspiracy such as you 
have declared there is, you must know at least some of the 
conspirators’ names and some things they have done.” 


The Boston Transcript (Ind. Rep.) dismisses the President’s 
warning as ‘“‘another curtain-lecture,”” the New York Press 
(Rep.) regards it as a false alarm, and Colonel Roosevelt replies 
to it with a published statement which is being studied at- 
tentively by the politicians. Attacking the President with a 
broadside of questions, the Colonel writes: 


“‘T have received many requests from good American citizens 
in Mexico asking if there is not some way by which the Amer- 
ican people may be made to understand the utterly baseless char- 
acter of President Wilson’s recent charge that American property- 
owners in Mexico were responsible for stirring up the trouble 
therein. All that is necessary is to ask President Wilson to 
answer these perfectly simple questions: 

‘“‘What American or other property-owners in Mexico se- 
eured the killing of the 276 Americans who have been killed by 
Mexicans? 

‘*Does Mr. Wilson mean that it is American property-owners 
who inspired him to permit the shipping to the Villistas of the 
thousands of rifles and munitions of war which they have now 
used to kill our people? 

‘*Does Mr. Wilson mean that American property-owners in- 
spired his then friends, the Villistas and Carranzistas, shooting 
across our border on different occasions, to kill on our own soil 
nine American soldiers and wound many others? 

‘‘Does Mr. Wilson mean that it was the owners of property in 
Mexico, native or foreign, who inspired the Villistas and Car- 
ranzistas to repeated affrays at Naco by shooting over the 
line into American territory to kill and wound, all told, some 
fifty-seven Americans, including American women, American 
soldiers in the American uniform, and the American Collector 
of Customs? 

‘“Does Mr. Wilson mean that it was the owners of property 
in Mexico who secured the attack on American and other foreign 
men, women, and children at Tampico and secured also the 
direction by President Wilson and Secretary Daniels to the 
American war-vessels at Tampico to steam away and leave 
German and English vessels to protect the American civilians to 
whom Mr. Wilson had denied the protection of the Stars and 
Stripes? 

‘“Does Mr. Wilson mean that property-owners in Mexico were 
responsible for his alternately placing and lifting the embargo 
on the export of arms and munitions to Mexico until every 
bandit who wished arms with which to shoot Americans had 
them? 

““Does Mr. Wilson mean that these property-owners got him 
to go to war by taking Vera Cruz after fighting in which several 
hundred Americans and Mexicans lost their lives, this war 
being entered into for the purpose of getting the flag saluted, 
and then abandoned by Mr. Wilson without getting it saluted?” 


That selfish interests in America have been active to force 
intervention “may be accepted as a fact without going to the point 
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of maintaining that all the rumors and alarms on the border 
are the result of manipulation,’’ remarks the New York Evening 
Post. But it also calls attention to the following facts as afford- 
ing grounds for the belief that our Mexican adventure will 
have a happy ending: 


“No conceivable motive occurs why Carranza should attack 
us, unless the Mexican people were to rise against him. On 
this point recent happenings at Vera Cruz are illuminating. 
The people of a city that has been at war with American troops 
have made a public demonstration in favor of the United States 
and have toasted President Wilson. .. . 

“What the citizen and new spaper-reader needs to-day, as 
a prophylactic against scare news from the border, is some 
comprehension of the facts with regard to the military strength 
of Carranza and the temper of the Mexican people. One need 
not forget the difficulties of to-day—the possibilities for mischief 
and accident inyolved in the presence of our troops hundreds 
of miles in Mexico—in order to recognize the difference between 
the present situation and conditions at the time our soldiers 
were in Vera Cruz. At that time Villa’s armies rather had the 
advantage over Carranza. To-day there is no organized re- 
sistance to Carranza. Even the irrepressible Zapata in the 
south seems to have been silenced. And with Carranza’s mili- 
tary success there has plainly come an ascendency over popular 
opinion in Mexico which is in part a tribute to Carranza’s 
leadership, but in part, too, the result of a changed attitude 
toward this country. It has always been assumed that the 
fear of American intervention would turn the Mexican people 
against the man responsible for such an eventuality and would 
unite all factions against us. But Carranza did not attack us 
at Vera Cruz, and yet did not get the Mexican people against 
him. Even then the Mexicans seem to have put faith in the 
motives of the Administration at Washington. To-day that 
sentiment is stronger than ever. It is this changed feeling in 
Mexico that minimizes the difficulties of our present action 
against Villa, if only the mischief-makers and alarmists will 
keep silent.” 


Coneeding that “the anxiety of Americans having interests in 
Mexico concerning the fate of their investments is natural,” the 
New York Globe (Rep.) goes on to say: 


**But it is time for them, as practical men, to consider not what 
they would have, but what they get and what they can save. 
It is childish to hope for a restoration of the conditions that 
existed during the Diaz régime. The revolution in Mexico is a 
fact, and there must be adjustment to it. .... 

** Americans having interests in Mexico have bac ked the wrong 
horse. They put their money on autocracy instead of on democ- 
racy, and they are paying for their mistake.” 
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MOBILIZING OUR INDUSTRIES 
OCIALISM THANKS THE MILITARISTS for the 


lesson they are giving this country in the ‘Socialist 
indictment of capitalism,” remarks the New York Call 
as it takes note of the movement for “‘industrial pre- 
While this journal believes we are in 


(Soe.) 
paredness, 
no danger of war,” 
contrary and tell us we must mobilize our industrial resources. 
It is found that in the event of war there is rs 
that 
Government steps in and applies certain measures of 


” “sé 


absolutely 


still the authorities profess to believe the 


“no elasticity, 
”’ and so ‘‘the 
“State 


“the old anarchistic methods can do nothing, 
Socialism.’ Thus appears to radical eyes the plan of the 
Committee on Industrial Preparedness of the Naval Consulting 
Board, which we learn from the press is now organizing 30,000 
industrial plants, in all parts of the country, whose outputs 
would be required in the event of a national crisis. The work 
has the approval of President Wilson and Secretary Daniels, 
we are informed, and is indorsed by the five great technical 
societies of the country—the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, the 
Chemical Society, the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
and the American Institute of Mining Engineers. The plan, as 
summarized by the New York World, includes ‘ 
campaign in the newspapers and magazines of America, to learn 


American 


‘an advertising- 
what American industry can produce in war-munitions, the 
application of that knowledge in a practical Way, and an organ- 
ization, that will keep skifled workers producing munitions in 
time of peace.” In a statement to- the press Mr. Howard E. 
Coffin, chairman of the committee, explains that in every State 
and Territory of the Union a Board of Five Directors has been 
zach director being a leading business-engineer familiar 
These five men are 


formed, « 
with his State’s factories, mills, and mines. 
fhe five technical societies mentioned 


above, and, to quote Mr. Coffin: 


chosen, one each from 


“The method of procedure will be in charge of W. S. Gifford, 
chief statistician of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, whose services have been offered free by his company. 

‘A minute, sweeping inventory of industry will be made by 
means of a carefully prepared printed form. The information 
ealled for in this form will be based upon what business men con- 
sider it necessary to know in arriving at the physical capacity of 
plants and their fitness and reliability for specific classes of out- 
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EXTRACTING THE TROUBLESOME FANG UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


—Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 


Herald "’ Co. 
A SENSITIVE PLANT. 
—Rogers in the New York Herald. 
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GETTING POINTS ON THE MEXICAN PROBLEM. 
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THE WAKE. 
—Gesare in the New York Sun. 

















THE UNSUBMERSIBLE 
Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


CARTOON-VIEWS OF THE U-BOAT DIFFICULTY. 


put. Such information has never before been collected by any 
department of the Government. 

“The form will go to 30,000 concerns, and it calls for every 
bit of information necessary to the Government in time of war. 
The form will go to the manufacturer through the State directors, 
who will pass it on to the best qualified engineer in the field, 
who will be known as a field-aid, and will be held personally re- 
sponsible for the filling out of the form. 

“This form has been passed upon by the Army and Navy 
authorities, and the inventory will probably be made during May. 
Nothing has been left to guesswork.” 

The second feature of the enterprise provides a ‘‘specific fea- 
sible plan’? whereby manufacturers in time of peace shall main- 
tain ‘‘an annual minimum production of that part of the muni- 
tions of war best suited to their respective outputs,” and Mr. 
Coffin adds: 

“To illustrate: Suppose that we go to a great automobile 
company with an order for ten 3-inch shell-casings per year, to 
be produced at any time during the year, on the procedure that 
those casings must be delivered every year. 

‘*Even an insignificant step like this will insure our purpose. 
The purchasing department of the company will learn how and 
where to buy materials; the manufacturing department will learn 
how to handle them; it will become familiar with the necessary 
equipment and with the heat-treatment and with the standard of 
inspection; the engineering department will have the up-to-date 
blue-prints and specifications on file, and all arguments will be 
got out of the way during the period of peace. 

“The minimum annual educational orders will be paid for by 
the Government on the basis of a reasonable but not excessive 
rate of profit to the manufacturer.” 

The Milwaukee Wisconsin remarks with satisfaction that 
all the State directors of the organization ‘‘from Maine to 
Alaska and from Louisiana to California” have accepted their 
nomination and are ‘“‘entering upon the work in the most serious 
and concentrated frame of mind.”” The result of their labors, 
this journal goes on to say, will be ‘to enable the utilization of 
the country’s industrial resources for strengthening its military 
arm in ease of need—a very practical element in preparedness.”’ 


SECRETARY DANIELS AT BAY 


HE CRY that Secretary Daniels ‘“‘must go” is not 
a new one. The first utterances of journals and navy 
critics of this import were recorded in Tue Literary 
Diaest for April 24 and May 8, 1915. On these occasions were 
also presented the arguments of defenders of Mr. Daniels and 
his special statement on the then condition of the Navy. But 
now, in a full-page interview in the New York World (Dem.), the 
Secretary ‘‘takes the field against his enemies’’ in the person, 


as Mr. George Creel, his interviewer, says, of the ‘‘most-maligned 
and most-misunderstood man in the United States.” It is 
not our naval preparedness that is being attacked, we read, 
but the “honesty, sincerity, keen intelligence, splendid vision, 
and unfaltering courage that have enabled Josephus Daniels 
to smash rings and defeat graft and rapacity.” Mr. Daniels’s 
interviewey tells us further that ‘‘facts and figures entitle him to 
rank with the greatest Secretaries of history, and yet so well 
have his enemies wrought that many of the people for whom 
he has labored grin at his name.’ Practically all this ridicule, 
we are assured, has resulted from the abolition of the wine 
mess. Yet as long ago as 1899 Secretary Long forbade the 
sale or issue of liquor to enlisted men, and all that Mr. Daniels 
did was to extend the rule to officers, “‘taking the step upon the 
official recommendation of the Surgeon-General of the Navy.” 
This policy that was to make the United States the *‘laughing- 
stock” of the nations was “followed within the year by all other 
world-Powers.”” But attacks of ridicule are ‘“‘mere blinds,” 
according to Mr. Creel, who tells us that: 

“The real causes of the campaign of hatred against Secretary 
Daniels are not to be found on the surface, but deep down in the 
mud of human greed. The Powder Trust hates him because 
he is manufacturing smokeless powder for 34 cents a pound as 
against the 50 to 80 cents that used to be paid to the monopoly. 
In 1915 alone $1,115,793 was saved, and this year the capacity 
is doubled. The projectile-makers hate him because he cut out 
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$1,077,210 on one bid alone, and is asking Congress for money 
to build his own plant. The grafters hate him because his 
economies have effected a reduction of fifteen-odd millions on 
publie work at shore stations. The armor-plate monopoly 
hates him because he made them lop off $1,110,084 that was 
headed for its pockets, and has caused a bill to be introduced for 
a Government plant where armor can be manufactured for 
$230 a ton as against the $440 exacted by the trust.” 


In answer to the charge that the Navy is deteriorating and 
that his ‘“‘brand of democratization has spelled the demoraliza- 
tion of the service,’’ Secretary Daniels is reported as saying: 


“‘T have established schools on board ship, attempting to let 
every enlisted man have an opportunity for academic and 
technical education, and I have opened certain doors of pro- 
motion to these men. What demoralization has resulted ? 
When I took office only 52 per cent. of the men discharged in 
good standing were reenlisting, while to-day the percentage is 
85 per cent. 

“T found a navy 5,000 men short of the number allowed by 
law. In my three years, 6,365 men have been added. There 
was an average of 1,800 men in prison, while to-day there are 
fewer than 700, permitting us to restore two prison-ships and 
‘two disciplinary barracks to normal uses. During the Taft Ad- 
ministration there were over 10;000 desertions. A decrease of 
17 per cent. has been already achieved, and every day sees the 
number lessening. Do these figures indicate discontent, hatred 
of the service, and destroyed discipline? 

“I stand by my schools, and, if necessary, I am willing to fall 
with them. No man believes more firmly in discipline than I 
do; never in spoken speech or written have I questioned the 
absolute necessity in all military service of instant and implicit 
obedience to a superior; I will have no mercy on insolence or 
insubordination, be it from seaman to his petty officer or junior 
lieutenant to his captain, but I do not hold that discipline is 
dependent upon ignorance or the denial of an American’s right 
to rise as high as his ability will carry him.” 


Mr. Daniels admits a shortage of officers, but points out that 
it ‘“‘takes ten years to educate and train an officer,’ and adds: 


**T secured a six-years’ extension of the law permitting each 
Congressman to appoint two midshipmen to Annapolis, and 
followed that up with the law that raised the number to three, 
which will mean an increase of 531 appointees. Aside from 
this, I have gained the right to appoint fifteen each year from 
the ranks of enlisted men, with the understanding, to be sure, 
that they pass the usual examinations. Last year eight of the 
fifteen went in as the result of the ship-schools.”’ 


If the Navy is not as large as experts recommend, Mr. Daniels 
is further reported as saying, ‘‘it should be borne in mind that 
navies are not built in a day,” and he reminds us that: 


“From 1903 to 1912 the recommendations of the General 
Board, with Admiral Dewey at its head, were steadily disre- 
garded, and it was as a consequence of this continued disregard 
that Germany passed us as a naval Power in 1909, several years 
before I became Secretary of the Navy. 

“Throughout those years the General Board urged a program 
of continuous building rather than a slipshod, annual affair, 
and had their advice been heeded there would have been no 
excuse for the hysterical activities of to-day. Of the thirty- 
four dreadnoughts recommended fifteen were authorized; forty 
cruisers were recommended and five were built. I found the 
Navy without a single seagoing submarine and just four aviators; 
one mine-laying ship, an inadequate and outworn system of 
wireless, and on every hand a variety of lacks.” 


Mr. Daniels goes on at some length to take up and deny various 
charges of his critics, and says in conclusion: 


“On every hand, in every department of the Navy, there 
is a generous enthusiasm that is finding effective expression 
in efficient and devoted service, and I say to you, and I say to 
the people of the United States, that even while we are urging 
the expenditure of $500,000,000 in construction during the next 
five years, the Navy to-day is a finer. better-balanced, and more 
effective first arm of defense than ever before in its history.” 


So much for one side; now for the other. Several of the 
charges answered by Secretary Daniels in the World interview 


are to be found in The Metropolitan Magazine (New York, 
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March), under the signature of Mr. Henry Reuterdahl, who is 
one of his severest critics. ‘‘He has continually misled the 
public by bland and exaggerated assurances of the excellence 
of the Navy in the many respects in which it is lacking,” this 
writer avers, so that ‘‘a Daniels is navy slang for a near-lie.” 
Specifically Mr. Reuterdahl arraigns the Secretary as follows: 


‘“‘He has demoralized the Navy by administrative delay, by 
ignoring or suppressing reports, by retaining in his personal 
possession naval war-plans of paramount importance, leaving 
these documents unsigned for more than a year and until finally 
demanded by the War College and his immediate adviser: . 
By failure to authorize, under the discretion given by the 
regulations, public speaking and writing on naval topics by naval 
officers, he has muzzled all of them.” 


As an example of ‘‘a Daniels,” the writer offers the following: 


“On the 26th day of August, the Atlantic Fleet steamed past 
an honorable lot of Governors, reviewing it from the flagship off 
Boston. In his recent annual report, the Secretary refers to the 
occurrence as follows: 

*** Another imposing review of the Atlantic Fleet took place- 
affording an opportunity for the chief executives of the several 
States . .. to familiarize themselves personally with the Navy 
as it is—so that they might be in a position to make known to 
their own people the high state of efficiency in which the Navy 
is now maintained.’ 

“Just eleven days before this review, Admiral Fletcher, as 
Commander-in-Chief, cataloged in his annual report the con- 
dition of his fleet, summarizing the ‘high state of efficiency’ 
alluded to by the Secretary of the Navy: 

““*In brief, the principal weaknesses and requirements of the 
fleet are as follows: 

“** Shortage of officers. Shortage of mer. Lack of fast armored 
ships and fast light cruisers. Limitations of the mobility and 
the seagoing qualities of submarines. Lack of aircraft. Lack 
of radio direction-finders. Too frequent overhaul of battle-ships. 
Necessity of maintaining full complements in active ships of the 
fleet. Need of additional mining and sweeping vessels. Desire- 
bility of mobilizing ships in reserve annually with active fleet. 
Need of battle target-practise at long ranges. Necessity for 
increased facilities at fleet-rendezvous. Provision for division 
commanders for mining division and auxiliary division. Pro- 
vision for more speed in design of fighting craft intended to 
operate with the fleet. Need of antiaircraft guns.’ 

““According to custom, this report was to be issued to the 
fleet’s own officers. By sudden orders of the Secretary, its 
circulation was forbidden and the document supprest. As it 
is, only part of the report is now published. Fletcher chronicles 
every detail of the fleet’s deficiencies; the above is but the 
Admiral’s own total.” 


Also in this report, dated December 1, 1914, we are told that 
Mr. Daniels says: ‘‘As far as submarines themselves are con- 
cerned, it is believed that ours are on a par with any in the 
world.”” Fifteen days latér, Mr. Reuterdahl notes, Commander 
Yates Stirling, then in command of the submarine flotilla, 
“‘testified before Congress that only one submarine cotld ef- 
fectively take part in maneuvers.” Some of the above-quoted 
charges appear also in the January number of The Navy (Wash- 
“the wide- 
From these 


of nineteen reasons for 


of the Secretary. 


ington), in its roll-call 
spread and growing criticism 


we cull the following: 


” 


**Mr. Daniels has failed to realize from the very first that the 
sole justification for the existence of a navy is battle-efficiency. 

‘He has replied to criticism of the naval establishment by de- 
fending his own acts, and pointing to existing conditions as the 
fault of his predecessors, instead of attempting to correct such 
conditions. 

““He has extended his personal supervision to technical mat- 
ters of grave consequence far beyond his power, of understanding, 
whereby have resulted costly delay and the impairment of naval 
efficiency. He has attempted, to use his own words, to turn 
the fleet of the United States into a National University. 

‘He has ‘ Danielized’ the Navy by abolishing advisory offices, 
by detaching from the department officers persistent in giving 
honest expert advice or criticism, and by surrounding himself 
for the most part with a staff inexperienced in administration 
and pliant, in expression at least, to his views and measures.”’ 
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LABOR’S DREAD OF PREPAREDNESS 


HE TYPE OF “HYSTERIA” called ‘“ preparedness”’ 

needs immediate and drastic treatment, in the view of 

various labor and Socialist editors. This mild-sounding 
word is a mask for ‘militarism,’ they aver, and “militarism”’ 
means war here as it has meant war in Europe. Yet it is not 
only because they prefer peace that they are coming out against 
‘preparedness,’ but also, we read, because in all wars the 
workers are the ‘‘cannon-fodder,” and when the war is over the 
workers bear the heavi- 


labor-mavVement, which is the only means for expressing the 
will and the desires of the great masses of our citizenship, 
asserts its right to representation in all committees, commissions, 
or bodies that decide upon preparedness for and conduct of 
military defense. ...... 

“Preparedness is something very different from militarism. 
Both leave an indelible impression upon the nation—one for 
freedom and the other for repression. Militarism is a perversion 
of preparedness—instead of serving the interests of the people, 
the people are ammunition for these machines. They are 
destructive to freedom and democracy. 

“An understanding of human nature and of conditions 
is convincing proof that 
every nation must have 





est burden in the struggle 
back to normal conditions. 
Socialist editors, in par- 
ticular, hammer on the 
fact that in their Presi- 
dential campaign the big 
new issue is “War on 
war”; and in his first 





speech as nominee of the 
party, Mr. Allan L. Benson 
is reported in the St. Louis 
Labor (Lab. and Soc.) as 
saying: ‘‘We have always 
had to face the principle 
of robbery, but now we 
are confronted by the 








some meansof self-defense. 
The agencies and policies 
for this purpose must be 
carefully chosen. The paci- 
fists and those who hold to 
policies of non-resistance 
have failed to understand 
and to evaluate that quali- 
ty in the human.race which 
makes men willing to risk 
their all for an ideal. Men 
worthy of the name will 
fight even for a, ‘serap. of 
paper’—when that paper 
represents ideals of human 
justice and freedom. The 
man who would not fight 
for such a serap of paper 
is a poor craven who 








principle of murder, mass- 
murder in war!” 

Again, in a proclamation 
issued at Chicagoby the 
Natjonal Executive Committee of the Socialist party, we read: 

‘‘Workers, you have the power to prevent’ all wars. You 
have no enemy but the same enemy which the Mexican workers 
seek to overthrow. Use your power to prevent not only war 
with Mexico, but to prevent that preparation for war which 
leads to war. Protest to your Congressmen; protest to President 
Wilson.” 


One practical feature of the Socialist ‘“‘war on war” is the 
plan to collect ten million dimes from the people, in order, as The 
American Socialist (Chicago) says, ‘‘to challenge Wall Street's 
millions.’”” To members of the party, 120,000 letters have been 
sent, and each person is urged to return a dime to headquarters. 
Then the contributor receives five letters and coin-cards to 
mail to friends and acquaintances, thus. starting the links of an 
endless chain. 

Socialist views do not always coincide with those of the labor- 
union leaders and editors, and in the latter field we learn from 
the press that unigns throughout the country are taking a 
referendum-vote on preparedness. The Cleveland Citizen (Lab.) 
records that by an overwhelming majority—4,432 to 565— 
‘‘about one-half the local unions affiliated with the Cleveland 
Federation of Labor voted to condemn, the militaristic schemes 
that the statesmen at Washington are endeavoring to foist 
upon this country.”’ This is the answer, observes The Citizen, 
to President Wilson’s ‘‘ publicly exprest desire to know what the 
people are thinking, to the self-constituted spokesmen of ‘ the 
people’ who are confined to daily-newspaper editorial-rooms, 
and to certain warshouters among the business and pro- 
fessional elements who imagine they are the whole city.” 

Mr. Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, points out in the March issue of The American Federa- 
tionist (Washington) the contrast of ‘militarism vs. prepared- 
ness.” He opposes the former, but favors the latter. The 
article is reprinted with seeming approval by the San Francisco 
Coast Seamen’s Journal (Lab.). It runs, in part, as follows: 


“All policies and plans for national defense must be deter- 
mined by representatives of all of the people. The organized 


JOY-RIDING 


dares not assert his rights 
against the opposition and 


: 9 
Hart in the Allentown Labor Herald. the demands of others. 


Withal, Mr. Gompers is 
firm in his insistence that preparedness for national defense 
‘‘must be in accord with democratic ideals.’’ This desideratum 


he defines thus: 


‘Military training and military institutions must be a part 
of the life of the people rather than of a nature to alienate 
citizens from the spirit, the ideals, and the purposes of civic 
life. A great danger comes’ from isolating the military, from 
making military ideals separate and often in conflict with those 
of the masses of the people. The military should not exist as 
something apart, but for the service of the whole nation. The 
naval and military institutions of our country, which give a 
special training to those who have a particular fitness and desire 
to follow military or nayal professions, ought also to be open to 
all who possess the required qualifications. Such a provision 
would enable mer from all walks of life to enter the Army and 
the Navy—a condition which, in itself, would be in accord with 
the spirit of democracy. : 

‘‘Wherever the spirit of democracy is absent, there the ac- 
companying evil of militarism—military castes—fastens deadly 
clutches upon freedom and civie opportunity; and, obversely, 
where the spirit of democracy obtains, it tends to the abolition 
of military castes and the inherent vicious dangers of militarism.” 


In addition to those who make a profession of the Army or 
Navy, Mr. Gompers goes on to say, there must be reserves 
ready at call ‘“‘to meet an emergency,’ and he adds: 


“Tt is necessary, therefore, that there should be opportunities 
afforded to the masses of the citizens for physical and military 
training. However, all military training must be safeguarded 
to protect democratic ideals and civic institutions. Not only 
must there be equal opportunity for all citizens to enter military 
training-organizations and camps, but that opportunity must be 
attended by such provisions as to make it an equal opportunity 
for both the poor and the rich. <A fair compensation for service 
in military training-amps must be -paid as a substitute for 
wages lost. In these citizens’ organizations for military train- 
ing there must be no recognition of distinction, professions, or 
for any advantage or position that may be held by any citizen 
or group of citizens.” 


In direct opposition to this view-point is the statenient pre- 
sented by another commentator, who says in The Labor Clarion 
(San Francisco) that in this twentieth century it would be 
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impossible to “conduct a campaign for war, frankly and openly,” 
because— 


“The people have acquired a certain rudimentary education; 
they have a knowledge, if not a very extensive one, about the 
social forees that make for war. The people know by this time 
who pays the bills in all wars, be they victorious or losing, and 
they also know who it is who gathers the benefits of these wars. 
They are getting too wise and, to use a popular expression, would 
not any longer ‘fall’ for an open advocacy of war. So a new 
name for the old thing had to be invented, and that new name is 
* Preparedness.’ However, to paraphrase Shakespeare, a sewer 
by any other name would smell just as bad. 

‘**There is no shadow of a doubt that this preparedness-humbug 
is the cloak and mantle for militarism. That militarism leads 
to war no one will seriously contradict. So when you advocate 
preparedness you are really advocating, consciously or uneon- 
sciously, a state of affairs when the slightest provocation may 
lead to a disaster similar to the one which now is threatening the 
very foundations of what little civilization prevailed in Europe 
before the war commenced.” 


Among other labor-journals who antagonize “a stampede” 
into military preparedness are the Spokane Labor World, the 
‘Allentown (Pa.) Labor Herald, and The United Mine Workers’ 
Journal (Indianapolis), which observes: 


“What is there in the conditions that face us to-day: so 
different to what have obtained before the war? 

‘Why this talk of monster armies? What is there that 
may possibly be foreed upon us-from without that would have 
more blasting effect upon the liberties of the people of this 
country than the military despotism that would be the inevitable 
result of the adoption of the policies that are being so generally 
propagated? 

‘‘Who are the advocates of militarism, of universal service? 
(for do not be deceived, universal service is the intent of this 
propaganda of militarism). Ever those who have profited 
largely from the exploitation of the workers in the mills, the 
factories, and mines. 

“Industrial freedom must eventually result from political 
freedom, but militarism will inevitably crush out both.” 
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THE WAR-MAPS—The maps accompanying this issue are 
valuable for preservation as historical records showing the 
location of the long battle-lines that have stood almost station- 
ary for many months. The one showing the Western Cam- 
paign reveals graphically the German menace to Paris in the 
early days of the war, when the farthest German advance, seen 
in the dotted line, reached out toward the French capital in 
the shape of a huge hand, as if to grasp it. The broken line 
east of the Vosges Mountains depicts the farthest advance of 
the French in their early effort to reoceupy the “lost: provinces” 
of Alsace-Lorraine. Verdun’s precarious position in a salient of 
the present line is clearly revealed, and Paris itself is seen to 
be but fifty miles from the German trenches. Recent official 
dispatches say that one-fourth of the Western line, or about 
100 miles, is held by British forees. The Northern tip, in 
Belgium, is held by the Belgian Army. The map of the Italian 
Campaign shows what slight advances have been effected by 
either side. 

The chart of the Eastern Campaign indicates the immense 
section of Russia now in German and Austrian hands, while the 
line of ‘‘farthest advance”’ for the Russians reveals the striking 
change of fortune since the early days when dispatches from 
Petrograd foretold the capture of Berlin and Vienna. 

The double-page map of the Asiatic Campaigns permits the 
reader to follow the Russian operations around Erzerum in 
Armenia and around Kermanshah and Teheran in Persia. Both 
of these advances can also be viewed in their relation to the 
British expedition up the Tigris toward Bagdad, which was 
halted by the Turks. Saloniki, too, appears on the north- 
western section of this map, while Egypt, the Suez Canal, and 
the Red Sea are seen to the south. Any possible Turkish ac- 
tivities, therefore, seem to be pretty fully mapped, at any rate. 

These charts, to reach their full usefulness, should be com- 
bined with those appearing in our issues for January 9 and 
July 31, 1915. 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Feurx D1z is beginning to feel that it’s an unusually long time between 
Presidents.— Washington Post. 

A DISPATCH from Peking intimates that China will manage to get through 
the week as a republic.—New York Sun. 

ACCORDING to war-order-insurance rates the danger of peace is becoming 
more menacing.—Pittsburg Gazette-Times. 

In the von Tirpitz case Berlin is still uncertain whether it was a mine 
or a torpedo.—New York Evening Post. 


WHEN it comes to watchful waiting, nobody has anything on Theodore 
nowadays.—Columbia Siate. 

TEUTON scientists seem to have found a substitute for everything 
but war.— Wall Street Journal. 

JITNEYS are Officially pronounced common carriers. Some of them 
scarcely that.—Pittsburg Gazette-Times. 

THERE'S one thing to be said in behalf of Villa: he’s not in the habit of 

making disavowals.—New York Sun. 


THE fly in the Old Guards’ ointment 





NEUTRAL countries are rapidly quali- 
fying as experts in broken bronze from 
torpedoes.— Springfield Republican. 

A MEMBER of the legislature has 
been found to be hopelessly insane. 
And he was the only one tested, too.— 
Philadelphia North American. 

AMERICANS traveling between France 
and England should use an American 
ship or one of the numerous neutral 
lines between those two countries.— 
Philadelphia North American. 

CHINA has changed its form of 
government again. Any one who re- 
members what the form was yesterday 
is in a position to state what the form 
is to-day.—New York World. 

CHINA is getting so she can make a 
shift from a monarchical to a repub- 
lican form of government, and vice 
versa, so deftly that it takes a quick 
eye to catch the performance.—Chicago 
Herald. 


THE Congressman who calls for volun- 
teers to serve “until peace and sound 
government have been established in 
Mexico”’ exceeds all records for long- 
term enlistments. Why not limit 














seems tobe T. R.’s bee.—Columbia State. 

THAT reward of 40,000 pesos for 
Villa’s head will give you the best 
kind of an idea of the worth of a peso. 
—Detroit Times. 

Survivors of the fighting around 
Pepper Hill may well be referred to as 
“seasoned troops.’’—Nashville Southern 
Lumberman. 

MR. BRYAN, the man who can raise a 
million soldiers overnight, must be 
disgusted with the delay in gathering 
our forces on the border.—Philadcl- 
phia North American. 

GERMANY hopes for peace after the 
manner that baseball fans, when the 
home team has a lead of one run at 
the end of the fifth inning, hope for 
rain.—Philadelphia North American. 

ALLAN L. BENSON began his campaign 
for President on the Socialist ticket 
by saying that this is the saddest time 
in the world’s history. It is seldom a 
candidate is so candid.—St. Louis Star. 

MR. ROOSEVELT’s statement that he 
wants the people of this country to do 
something heroic may be only a veiled 








it to ten years, with the privilege 
of reenlisting? — Philadelphia North 
American. 


A HARD ONE. 
—Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 


intimation that he wants them to elect 
him President. — Nashville Southern 
Lumberman. 
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Brazil of late. 
ships no less than 30 are lying at New York. 











PART OF OUR HUNDRED-MILLION-DOLLAR HOSTAGE FOR GERMANY’S GOOD-WILL. 


The sixty-four German and Austrian ships now held in American harbors represent between $100,000,000 and $125,000,000 of Teutonic 
wealth, which, as Prof. Hans Delbriick suggests, the two countries would be loath to lose, as they have lost other vessels to Portugal and 
These vessels, 52 of them German and 12 Austrian, represent a gross tonnage of 527,298 and a net tonnage of 302,299. 
In addition, we hold two German war-ships at Newport News and a gunboat in Honolulu harbor. 
The picture shows the Vaterland and other great German transatlantic liners lying idle in their berths in the Hudson River. 


COMMENT 





Of these 








GERMANY AND AMERICA 


\HE IDEA that Germany pays no real attention to the 
notes from Washington does not seem to be borne 
out by a study of the German press. German writers 
realize that American hostility would be highly undesirable, 
and they say plainly that if the destruction of British passenger- 
steamers by U-boats should result in the seizure of the big 
German merchant-fleet in our waters, for use in the Atlantic 
trade under the Stars and Stripes, such a policy could not be 
called a brilliant success from the German point of view. This 
is strongly hinted in an article by Prof. Hans Delbriick, who 
frequently voices the opinion of the Foreign Office. He ex- 
presses some doubts in the current number of the monthly 
Preussische Jahrbiicher as to whether America can be induced 
to see eye to eye with the German authorities as regards the 


submarine-issue, and continues: 


“The Americans will in no case decide the war, but very 
much depends upon them as to whether the war will end com- 
paratively soon or only after a long time. It is- true that little 
more than half of England’s peace-time fleet is now available 
for ordinary freights, and if we can contrive to aggravate -her 
already grave famine of cargo-room it appears that not only 
England but her allies will be choked. ...... 

“There is, moreover, always the danger of conflict with 
America, which, without declaring war on us, holds a very 
valuable pawn in the great German mercantile fleet now lying 
idle in American harbors. Have we not just read that Portugal 
has seized our German ships in her harbors? 

‘‘We see that the decision that our Government has to make 
is, without doubt, a serious one. _ It has the alternative of two 
entirely different courses. If ,it.can induce. the neutrals, headed 
by America, to tolerate no longer the illegal E1. lish blockade— 
that would denote that we had won the war. 1 ut will America 
go so far? Her own interests seem to demand it, but opposed to 


them is her intense antipathy to us. If we choose the other 
alternative and try to crush England by ruthless submarinc- 
war, there is again the question to what degree of hostility 
against us America will then be moved. No matter what we 
do we invariably encounter this external influence, whose 
determination and strength are not calculable.” 

‘While Professor Delbriick seems a little chary of ‘offending 
America, the Frankfurter Zeitung prints the views of “a high 
German naval officer’? who thinks the best course to take is 
boldly to antagonize the United States and simplify the issue. 
He says: 

“The view which is shared by the majority of German naval 
officers is that a complete breach between Germany and America 
would be conducive to a far earlier victorious termination of the 
war, but only on condition that Germany derived all the results 
arising logically from such a breach. As soon as we need have 
no more consideration for the United States we can wage naval 
war with the same ruthlessness as the British have hitherto 
done, and, like them, we can set up our own sea-law. 

‘“*We could immediately declare all Great Britain and Ireland 
blockaded, and announce that every ship, of whatever flag, that 
tried to enter a British harbor would, on entering the war-zone, 
be regarded as a blockade-runner and be destroyed without 
warning, so as to eliminate the hitherto existing tricks, especially 
as past experience shows that every merchant-vessel is armed.”’ 

Dr. Otto Wiener, the leader of the People’s Progressive party, 
discust the situation in the annual meeting of his party in 
Berlin. As reported by the Berliner. Tageblatt, he called for 
vigorous “measures, but -he desires no conflict with America: 

“We are not afraid, and we shall regard new dangers with 
ealm confidence, but we wish to live in peace with America 
and avoid a rupture. Who wantonly, by thoughtless action, 
brings about a rupture, sins against the Fatherland.” 





BRITISH PAIN AT OUR PROTESTS 


PAINED SURPRIZE is exprest by almost all of the 
British editors when commenting on America’s objec- 
tions to England’s “blockade” of Germany as it is at 

present practised. English writers claim that their country is 
merely following the precedent set by America by the blockade of 
the South during the Civil War, and they urge that as England 
acquiesced in that proceeding, so the United States should look 
with a tolerant eye upon the action of Great Britain to-day. 
This sentiment. finds forcible expression in the Edinburgh 
Blackwood’s Magazine, where the British Cabinet is charged with 
being unduly tender to the feelings of neutrals. The writer says: 


“*Whenever it is suggested that the fleet should do the work 
for which it was called into being, we are told that the feelings of 
the neutrals must be considered. So tenderly are the feelings of 
the neutrals considered that they are having, in Lord Devon- 
port’s phrase, the time of their lives. They are amassing huge 
fortunes out of the sufferings of the belligerents, and, not content 
with the heaps of gold which they are piling up, they talk loudly 
of their rights and mutter ominous phrases about the freedom of 
the sea. Our Foreign Office, more tender of the neutral sus- 
ceptibilities than of the safety of the Allies, forgets the precedents 
with which history abounds, and, resolutely ignoring the lessons 
of the past, not only lengthens the war, but endangers the se- 
curity of the Empire.” 


The Amerigan precedent is then discust, and the behavior of 
the English at that time is suggested as the proper course for 
neutrals to follow to-day: 


“There is before us all the precedent of the Civil War in 
America, which might prove at once a stimulus to the fading 
energy of our Minjsters and a check upon the selfish policy of 
President Wilson. The lesson is the better worth learning be- 
cause the positions of England and America are to-day reversed. 
In 1862 the operatives of Manchester were brought to the verge of 














JOHN BULL TRUSSED UP BY THE NEUTRALS. 


Lord Robert Cecil assures the people that a publication of the 
agreements with neutrals would ‘‘ not be in the public interest.” 
—Passing Show (London). 


WHICH IS THE VICTIM? A 
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SLIGHT 





starvation because the blockade of the Southern ports of the 
United States deprived them of cotton. They did not whine 
nor whimper; they did not plead that the feelings of neutrals 
should be respected. They took what aid they might from their 
own Government, and sent a message of sympathy to Abraham 
Lincoln. The incident confers credit upon both parties; it also 
makes clear what the position of a belligerent should be toward 
a neutral.” 


Blackwood’s then quotes part of President Lincoln’s reply to 


this message from Manchester. He wrote: 


‘‘A fair examination of. history has served to authorize a 
belief that the past actions and influences of the United States 
were generally regarded as having been beneficial toward man- 
kind. I have, therefore, reckoned upon the forbearance of 
nations. 

“‘T know and deeply deplore the sufferings which the working- 
men at Manchester, and in all Europe, are called to endure in this 
crisis. . . . Under the circumstances, I can not but regard your 
decisive utterances upon the question as an instance of sublime 
Christian heroism which has not been surpassed in any age or in 
My COUNTY. « 6 2s ss 

“‘T hail this interchange of sentiment, therefore, as an augury 
that whatever else may happen, whatever misfortune may befall 
your country or my own, the peace and friendship which now 
exist between the two nations will be, as it shall be my desire to 
make them, perpetual.” 


The Edinburgh monthly next points the moral and urges the 
righteousness of the British case by saying: 


‘We to-day stand where Abraham Lincoln stood in 1863; 
we ask of the United States a tithe of the sacrifice which we 
gladly faced when they were in the throes of civil war; and 
we ask it in vain. We are fighting the same battle of ‘justice, 
humanity, and freedom’ which Lincoln fought, and in requital 
of our ancient ‘forbearance’ we are met with the inhuman argu- 
ments of lawyers, with the pedantry of a ‘college professor.’ 
How, then, shall the friendship between the two nations be, as 
Lincoln hoped it would be, ‘perpetual’?”’ 














ENGLAND AND THE NEUTRALS. 


* Bread gos still higher! Something must be done!" 
“Yes, in eed! Let us send him a submissive message.” 
—© Jugend (Munich). 





DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. 
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WILL HE? 
GrERMANY—* Doff your hat before delivering notes to me. 
UNCLE SaM—‘ With pleasure!” 


” 


—Il Fischietto (Turin). 











NOT SERIOUS. 


“I'll tell you, just between ourselves, that I am no bloodthirsty lion, 
but I put on this war-costume only with an eye to the coming Presi- 
dential election.” —@© Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


OUR SUBMARINE-POLICY PUZZLES EUROPE. 


WHAT ITALY THINKS OF US 
N IGNOBLE AND PUSILLANIMOUS STAND has 


been taken by America in regard to the war—so say 
the majority of the Italian press. We are reproached 
by the Italian editors in no uncertain terms because we have not 
identified ourselves with what they term ‘‘the cause of humanity 
and civilization’’; they make merry over the somewhat negative 
result achieved by the President in his exchange of notes with 
the Central Powers in the matter of the submarine-controversy, 
and thé comments in the Italian press upon this subject are 
marked by a curiously bitter irony. For example, the Rome 
Popolo da’ Italia is caustic upon the President’s predicament 
when both Germany and Austria—and now at length Turkey— 
disavow the sinking of the Persia, and says: 


‘President Wilson, delicate juggler of ambulant notes, finds 
himself in the most delicious embarrassment. Who sank the 
Persia? Germany has solemnly declared her submarines were 
innocent. Then it must be Austria, says Wilson. But Austria 
declares that she is not guilty. The austere Wilson, with two 
notes in his hand, does not know where to ask reparation for 
the offense to the honor of the United States. It will not be 
surprizing if this were precisely the time—now that no culprit 
ean be found—for America to declare war. Any one can 
offend with impunity the national sentiment of the American 
as long as the offender is backed by a great army of soldiers, 
but it is hardly possible to think that President Wilson will 
accept the humiliation of being atrociously affronted by 
nobody.” 





Equally sarcastic is the foremost organ in Naples, I1 Giorno, 
which declares that, come what may, America will never inter- 
vene in the war: 

‘‘What do we ask from Mr. Wilson every time that Germany 
or her allies sink a passenger-steamer with Americans on 
board? That the United States declare war on Germany, 
Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey? We know very well that this 
is impossible. America has not the least intention of making 
war, for the treasure of all the belligerents is finding the road 
to the United States. Against whom, then, and for what 
reason should America declare war?” 


But perhaps the most acrid article is found in the Milan 
Corriere della Sera, one of the most powerful and influential 
papers in all Italy. It expresses its disappointment that the 
long series of merchantmen sunk would not induce the President 
to take belligerent action: 


“The United States is seeking, if we are not mistaken, new 
grounds for deluding that part of Europe which is arrayed 
against the Central Empires. We hoped—who knows what?— 
from this latest outrage. We thought that the measure would 





be filled to the brim and that Mr. Wilson would decide upon a 
course to take. 

“The United States owes nothing to the Entente Allies, and 
it is ridiculous to think that they owe something to the cause of 
humanity or even to the cause of international right. . . . The 
American Republic is as neutral a State as any other, and it is 
not worth our while to get a stiff neck by watching the big 
gestures she may or may not make. But of course this does not 
prevent us from enjoying the spectacle offered by Mr. Wilson, 
who having begun to sing the song of the sacred rights of Ameri- 
cans in too high a key was forced to proceed to a ‘lower pitch,’ 
and is now relatively silent. But enough about this hypocrite.” 


Much more sane and reasonable are the opinions of the Milan 
Secolo, which points out to its colleagues that it ill becomes 
them to berate America when Italy herself shows a reluctance 
to come to grips with Germany: 


“There is no reason to think that the United States will 
ever intervene in this war. It has always been her policy in the 
past not to interfere with belligerent nations, because it is a 
well-known fact that, while others are fighting, the neutrals 
enrich themselves. But why should the United States intervene 
in this conflict for the protection of humanity while we Italians 
have not yet declared war on Germany and still keep up our 
relations with the agents of her Government ?” 


One of the Italian-Swiss papers, the Lugano Corriere del 
Ticino, applauds our stand, but points out the responsibility 
that our neutrality implies, and says that enduring peace depends 
upon our attitude at the end of the war: 


“One thing is certain: If the United States does not insist 
on taking part in the future peace-conference as the advocate 
of the triumph of those principles for which the Entente is 
fighting, or if she intervenes only to promote a mediation or a 
compromise derogatory to those principles, it will be upon the 
United States that will fall the terrible responsibility of not 
having rendered impossible another similar catastrophe after 
an interval of false peace.” 


After the somewhat strident notes of the Italian press it is a 
relief to turn to a discerning appreciation of our position found 
in the London Nation, which says: 


‘*America is slowly moving away from her old moorings, and 
shortly she will have entered more consciously and definitely 
into world-politics as a great Power. It would be idle for the 
European belligerents to pretend that they will and can settle 
the affairs of the world without her. 

‘* America’s strength, both material and moral, will be rela- 
tively so much greater that her will and intentions must operate 
with weight upon the policy of reconstruction in Europe. 

“The votes taken in both Houses of Congress show that the 
insolence of Germany is keeping the balance of public sentiment 
in America, where it always has been, strongly on the side of the 
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Entente Allies. But let us not expect that America should come 
at once formally into the fray. 

‘For the present, America probably thinks she can do better 
for the world by keeping out of the war, even at a considerable 
sacrifice of pride and self-esteem. But the time will come— 
it is fast approaching—when her intervention may be Europe’s 
only means, not only of ending the war, but of attaining a toler- 
able and durable peace.”’ 





ENGLAND EXPECTING INVASION 


NVASION - RUMORS 
British nation since the war began, but the latest tale of 
this sort has certain features that deserve more than a 


have several times alarmed the 


passing glence. It is 





Their real object unquestionably is to sweep the North Sea 
clear of all merchantmen. Already the Dutch Government has 
been considering the idea, evidently put forward by Germany, 
that Dutch steamers bound to the west may go round the north 
of Scotland. 

“The inevitable conclusion is that Germany wants to clear 
neutrals out in order that they may not observe and give warn- 
ing to us of the gathering of war-ships, submarines, transports, 
and Zeppelins along the German coast from Helgoland to 
Borkum. Here, if anywhere, the plant of invasion will be 
collected, and the longer this operation can proceed without 
observation the greater the hopes of surprize that will animate 
its organizers.” 


Why the Germans should be willing to attempt such an ex- 
pedient is thus explained by the Star’s correspondent: 


“The great day which 





vouched for by two 
old -established papers 
in London, and the facets 
they cite can bear the 
interpretation put upon 
them without any undue 
strain upon the imagina- 
tion. The London Daily 
News explains the insis- 
tence with which the au- 
thorities are now mak- 
ing such heavy demands 
for recruits by telling us 
that it is part of Lord 
Kitchener’s policy to 
keep a large army in 
England, in addition to 
meeting the drain upon 
the British forces en- 


gaged in France and 
elsewhere. This, The 


Daily News argues, is a 
sign that the War Office 
regards the possibility 
of invasion seriously. 

The London Star pub- 
lishes an article from 
‘a, well-informed politi- 
cal correspondent,’’ who 
says: 

“There is a growing 
feeling at Westminster 
that an attempted Ger- 
man invasion of our 
eastern coast during the 
next week or so is quite 
on the cards. There are 
many signs in East 


swept strip of ground between. 








FRAGMENT OF THE ENDLESS BATTLE-LINE. 


Here is ‘‘the front’’—the French and German firing-line trenches, with the fire- 
Note the neutral zone near the top of the picture 
and the complicated network of communication-trenches through which supplies and 
men are brought up from the support-trenches, and the wounded removed. The 
photograph was taken by a French air-scout in the Champagne sector. 


Germany dreads is that 
on which there is to be 
a simultaneous advance 
on all fronts by the 
Allies. In order to dis- 
organize that synehro- 
nized attack which she 
knows is coming, she de- 
livered those furious 
thrusts at Verdun, which 
cost. her 200,000 men 
and failed to achieve 
their object. It is only 
too probable that, in 
order to try once more 
to overthrow the Allies’ 
combinations on the 
Western front, Germany 
may launch an invading 
force at our shores in the 
hope that it will prevent 
us from sending more 
troops to France.” 
Having thoroughly 
alarmed his readers, the 
writer proceeds to reas- 
sure them by saying: 


‘**Much might be writ- 
ten of the precautions 
which Lord French and 
the Admiralty authori- 
ties have taken, but this 
would be improper. It 
may be sufficient to note 
that the mysterious re- 
moval of the Galloper 
Light-ship from its posi- 
tion twenty-five miles 
from The Naze is evi- 
dence that our naval 
authorities are getting 
up a few little surprizes 
of their own. The Ger- 








Anglia that the military 
authorities share this 
view, but these must not be discust here, and it is sufficient to 
consider the actions of the enemy. 

“The torpedoing of the Dutch liners Tubantia and Palembang 
in the North Sea, followed by similar outrages against Swedish 
and. Danish ships, forms a new and highly significant chapter 
in sea-affairs. The German controversialists always pretend 
that their submarine-warfare was established in order to cut 
off supplies of food and munitions from Britain in retaliation 
for the British blockade. Herr Ballin is said to have informed 
directors of Dutch shipping- companies that Germany was 
determined to use every means in her power to prevent steamers, 
whether neutrals or not, from reaching England from Europe. 

“It is quite impossible that Germany should take this step, 
with all its dangerous chances of arousing neutral nations against 
her, in order to deprive us of the quantities of margarin and 
foodstuffs which now reach us from Holland. That is a mere 
pretext. This is finally proved by the fact that the Tubantia 
was bound for Brazil and the Palembang for Java, so the Germans 
by torpedoing them were inflicting no damage on this country. 


man Navy will have to 
bring not only their own troop-ships, but their own light-ships, 
if they invade England.” 


The London Daily Mail thinks that Germany may make the 
attempt, and says: 


‘‘While, therefore, the enemy’s prospects would be remote 
enough, the possibility of an invasion or serious raid being 
attempted is not one that we or the authorities can afford to 
ignore. Brigadier-General Bewicke-Copley, speaking at Leeds, 
was reported as saying: ‘It is necessary to have three million 
men in readiness to replace men at the front, or it may happen 
that a second three million may be required for home-defense.’ 

“They are not empty words. The Germans know that 
England is the lock that bolts the door of victory against them. 
Their fleet is untried. It is, beyond question, vastly stronger 
to-day than when the war began. Is it conceivable that it 
should be allowed to rest in idleness until the return of 
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SCIENCE ~ AND ~ INVENTION 














WHY WOMEN LIVE LONGER THAN MEN 


OMEN live longer than men; and the reason is that 
men, as a rule, are tobacco-users, whereas women 
This statement, made by Dr. Albert H. 
Burr, of Chicago, in a paper read before the Medical Society 
of that city and printed in The Illinois Medical Journal 
(Chicago), evidently involves two elements, each requiring proof 
of itself. First, do women live longer than men? Dr. Burr 
appeals with success to the Census reports: According to 
the U. S. Census for 1910 there were under five years of age 
1,000 females to 1,076 males. 
steadily increases for each succeeding five-year group, with 


are not. 


This ratio in favor of the males 


only two slight exceptions, up to fifty years, when it reaches a 
maximum in the age-group fifty to fifty-four inclusive, showing a 
ratio of 1,000 females to 1,183 males. From this high-water 
mark in the preponderance of males the tide begins to ebb 
until-at the age of seventy the majority is reversed in the ratio 
of 1,033 females to 1,000 males, and at one hundred years there 
were 1,576 females to 1,000 males. In the State of Massa- 
chusetts in 1897 there were 35 centenarians, 30 of whom were 


women. Moreover, Dr. Burr continues: 


‘“‘In this connection we should bear in mind that in 1910 there 
were 2,692,288 more males than females in our population; so 
that, other things being equal, male centenarians should far 
outnumber female centenarians. How- shall we account for 
the fact that more females than males reach seventy years and 
that they make the century-run in an accelerated ratio? ... . 

“The experience of. life-insurance companies confirms the 
Census reports as to the superior vitality of women... 
Statistics given in a recent insurance-journal show the average 
duration of life after ten years of age was forty-four years for 
males and forty-six for females.” 


Dr. de Haviland Hall, an English authority on arterio- 
sclerosis and its relation to life-insurance, is quoted as saying: 


“Tho the average duration of life has increased during the 
last fifty years, there has been an actual increase in the mortality~- 
rate among males between the years of forty-five and sixty-five, 
and one-third the total deaths between the ages of fifty-five and 
sixty-five are due to diseases of the heart and blood-vessels. 

“‘But why should more women live to old age than men? 
In average virility, stature, weight, and physical power they are 
inferior to men. We should naturally expect the life-endurance 
of the male to surpass or at least to equal that of the female. 
Has Nature endowed woman with a higher vital resistance to 
fit her to be the nourishing mother of the race? If this be true, 
we must no longer refer to her as the ‘weaker sex.’” 


In the next place, according to Dr. Burr, this apparent strength 
of woman, which appears only during the later years of life, is 
due simply to the fact that she does not poison herself as man 
does. Man, according to the doctor, is ‘‘doomed to a drug- 
slavery that spells premature senility and race-degeneracy.” He 
goes on: 7 


“The physiological effects of tobacco are now well deter- 
mined. Its only active principle is nicotin. In the smoking 
of cigarets two other more highly injurious poisons are evolved 
from the partial destruction of the nicotin and its wrapper, 
known as pyridin and aldehydefurfurol. Because tobacco 
does not kill its devotees in a brief space of time, and because it 
operates indirectly through slowly developed pathologic changes 
in organic structures, any alarm over its ability to shorten life 
is treated as a joke. A young man in his teens, addicted to 
cigarets, when cautioned about their injurious effects, replied: 
‘In my work I meet a great many physicians who smoke cigarets. 
If it is so harmful as all that, I shouldn’t think they would do 
it.’ In reply, he was told that in spite of the fact that no one 
knows the injuries of the morphin- habit better than the doctor, 
yet more doctors are treated in institutions for that habit than 





any other class. 
follow sometimes. “eae 
“The remedy is self-evident. 
extent seems a forlorn hope. 
tion of the prophet Hosea, 


A doctor's example may be a dangerous one to 


Its adoption to any great 
Must we then join the lamenta- 
‘Ephraim is joined to idols. Let him 
alone’? This is not the slogan of modern uplift-propagandas. 
If it is true that nicotin has a special affinity for certain organs 
that induces deleterious changes in the cells and tissues of the 
vascular system by which the span of life is materially shortened, 
knowledge of this fact should be widely disseminated among 
the youth before the injurious: habit is acquired. Example 
should lead precept with clergymen, teachers, physicians, and, 
above all, with fathers. .... 

“In conclusion, we have shown, first, that the female, tho 
outnumbered at birth and by immigration, reaches old age in 
far greater numbers than the male; secondly, that this disparity 
is due to certain extrinsic poisons capable of inducing cardio- 
vascular presenility, to which toxins the male is obviously more 
prone than the female; thirdly, that the nicotin-habit answers 
every specification of a cardiovascular toxin, and is, therefore, 
one of the very significant reasons why fewer men than women 
attain old age.’’ 





NIAGARA ON TAP 


HE MARVELOUS EFFICIENCY of the method 
adopted to conserve the various falls in the Catskill 
Mountains, during the dry season, has long appealed 
Instead of trying to satisfy these gentry with a 
continuous dribble, the owners of the falls build a dam just 
above the brink and, on payment of a quarter, the admiring 
traveler is privileged to see a sudden gush for a few minutes. 
This is the method—if it be allowable to compare small things 
with great—proposed by Prof.. Thomas H. Norton, to satisfy 
the nature-lovers who complain that Niagara is being killed by 
industrial exploitation. 
the whole volume of water from the outlet of the Great Lakes 
to be utilized at will, while at the same time the lifting of a 


to tourists. 


A dam above the falls would permit 


series of gates at any desired moment would reproduce the 
primitive cataract in all its glory. Professor Norton, who 
broached his plan recently before the American Electrochemical 
now explains it in The Popular Science Monthly (New 
York). He assumes that the falls will be allowed to run all 
day, but there is obviously no reason why the Catskill method 
in all its efficiency should not be adopted, and the gates opened 
only on collection of a fee **per”’—from 
the tourist body. The construction of the dam, Professor Nor- 
ton assures us, would be simple enough. He writes: 


Society, 





possibly one dollar 


‘‘To harness completely the great mass of descending water 
is a matter of comparative ease. The expense would be far less 
than that required for the monumental Assuan Dam of the 
River Nile—five hundred millions. It would probably not 
exceed two hundred millions at the outside. 

“‘One-quarter of a mile above the western extremity of 
Goat Island, where ripples betray the beginning of the upper 
rapids, a dam would be constructed at right angles to the axis 
of the river. The length would be about four-fifths of a mile. 
Niagara River at this point is exceedingly shallow. Equidistant 
soundings from the American shore to the Canadian shore 
show an average depth of 334 feet. It is evident that the 
construction, based upon the rocky bed of the river, would be 
relativ ely easy and inexpensive. .. . 

“The total section of the system ‘of canals and penstocks 
required for the complete utilization of the average flow of 
Niagara River would be approximately sixteen thousand square 
fe t. The mean flow of water, with a hydrostatic head of 
nearly three hundred and fifteen feet, would produce about seven 
million four hundred thousand horse-power.”’ 


Once provided with the mechanical means to control the vast 
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volume of water ordinarily sweeping over the crest of Niagara, 
Professor Norton predicts the following results: 


‘At 8 p.m. the entire series of gates on the dam would simul- 
taneously close. A few minutes later and the American Falls 
would falter. The volume of water would swiftly diminish. 
Soon the grand curtain would be rent and gashed as if by in- 
visible knives. A minute or two more, and rivulets here and 
there pour over the brink. The gloomy, cavernous recesses 
beneath the overhanging edge are revealed to the eye. Another 
minute, and the rivulets have changed to drops. 

‘From Goat Island to the apex of the great Horseshoe the 
same sequence of transformations begins. It creeps steadily 
along the crest until it reaches the Canadian shore. The 
deafening roar of the cataract sinks to an agonizing groan, a 
reproachful sigh, a dying murmur. Niagara is silent! 

‘**A few minutes later, and the rage and fury of the long stretch 
of rapids in the picturesque gorge falter and slowly subside. The 
vast volume of water between the foot of the falls and Queenston 
gradually drains away. A quiet lake remains between the 


HEREDITARY NOSEBLEED 


CASE WHERE a marked tendency to nosebleed runs 
through three generations of a family is reported in 

The Journal of Heredity (Washington, March), by 

Willis C. Lane, of the University of Maine. The bleeding 
manifests itself at adolescence and disappears a few years 
later, so that Mr. Lane surmises that it may be connected with 
the change from childhood to adult age. It is possible that 
inheritance of this disposition may be more wide-spread than 
has been supposed. <A good deal of bleeding at the nose, even 
when not caused by violent impact, is, of course, accidental 
changes due to 
Writes 


and can have nothing to do with organic 
‘growth, or to other similar phenomena of development. 
Mr. Lane: 

‘‘Some years ago I knew two young people who had nose- 
bleed nearly every day, and from no apparent external cause, 
such as injury or exertion. Last spring a third case 
of this peculiar nosebleeding was found. It so hap- 
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pened that all three of these people were related; and 
I was told of other cases among their relatives. An 
inquiry was made and, with the aid of a relative, 
thirteen cases of this peculiarity were found, all of 
which are represented on the accompanying chart. 
Most of the members of this greater family (of which 
all names will be absolutely withheld) live in neighbor- 
hoods where I am acquainted; I know personally 


NORMAL 


Lo most of the individuals represented on the chart and 
® all of those possessing the character in question. 
| “Those individuals who possess the trait have fre- 
Ed quent, copious, and regular nosebleedings, not ap- 


| | parently arising from such causes as injuries, excite- 
29 ment, exertion, or like factors. These bleedings first 
manifest themselves, in either sex, at the period of 
adolescence, and continue until the individual is eigh- 
teen or twenty years of age. In a few cases the 
bleeding occurs daily, in other individuals about three 








THE INHERITANCE-CHART OF A NOSEBLEED. 


Showing how it may be ‘“‘handed down’"’ to some of the members of each generation. 


railroad bridges and the base of the falls. Its surface is about 
eighty-six feet below the normal level, and the enclosing cliffs 
gain that much in height. It would be somewhat narrower than 
the present river, and frequent rocky islands would appear 
near the temporary banks. ....". . 

‘‘Synchronously with the vanishing of the falling tons of 
water, in thousands of workshops scattered over the fruitful 
territory of Ontario and New York, a million—perhaps many 
million—workmen begin their daily task. For fourteen hours the 
world’s greatest beehive of industry is filled with the busy hum 
of activity, keyed to the highest pitch. One shift of seven hours 
is succeeded by another of the same length. All the energy of 
the seven million four hundred thousand horse-power is devoted 
to the welfare of the nation.” 


At 10 a.m. the gates lift and Niagara is itself again. 

It might be thought that this intermittent program would 
hardly do for electricity used for motive power on railways, 
street-car lines, etc., and in many branches of electrochemical 
industry where continuity of current is imperatively necessary. 
Storage-batteries might of course be employed, but at an increased 


eost for each electrical unit. Jt is, however, Professor Norton 


assures us, perfectly feasible to rescue a very large proportion of 
power when the cataract resumes its normal activity, without 
affecting its scenic beauty. He says: 

“In the deep recesses behind the falling sheet of water at 
Niagara, the Cave of the Winds, ete., a gigantic system of 
seaffolds could be erected. These would serve as the supports 
of a series of overshot wheels or endless-chain bucket-wheels. By 
eareful disposition a considerable fraction of the available power 
—possibly 30 to 40 per cent.—could be utilized and directed to 
electrochemical or transportation-centers without revealing any 
portion of the mechanism to the eye of the beholder gazing at 
the cataract. There would be a noticeable increase in the volume 
of spray, which could only tend to heighten the scenic beauty 
of the waterfall.” 


times a week. The loss of blood does not seem in 
any way to incapacitate the subject, save to stop 
work or play for a moment or two while the blood 
is flowing. 

‘With but one exception all the individuals who showed this 
peculiarity were healthy, vigorous, well-nourished, and developed 
rapidly after puberty. Indeed, it appeared that those individuals 
who bled from the nose the most frequently and who lost the 
most blood showed the greatest activity and developed most 
rapidly. 

“Invariably, in case the regular nosebleeding did not oceur, 
the subject would have headache and a general bodily and mental 
depression which would be relieved by nosebleeding. In other 
words, there was a general blood-congestion with its aecompany- 
ing symptoms, which symptoms disappeared after the blood- 
pressure was reduced. In fact, nosebleeding was sometimes 
purposely induced to obtain relief when the regular bleeding 
did not oceur.” 





INFANTILE RAPID-TRANSIT—St. Louis newspapers have 
been referring jocularly to the baby ‘‘jitney bus” which has 
made its appearance in the City Hospital there. As a matter 
of fact, says Hospital Management (Louisville, February), it is 
a very practical little device which Dr. J. A. Pringle, the super- 
intendent, has found to be exceedingly useful and a big saver of 
time and steps. This paper goes on to describe the vehicle in 
the following paragraph: 


“The idea is simply to have some method of transporting 
the babies at nursing-time wtthout having to make a separate 
trip with each one. A wheeled stretcher is the basis of the device, 
and upon it has been placed a light rack. This rack is simply 
constructed, and is of wood, being drest and padded so as to 
make a comfortable resting-place for the ‘passengers.’ The 
capacity of the vehicle is sixteen. and inasmuch as six round 
trips are made daily, including one to the bathroom, the total 
distance covered being 1,200 feet, it is easy to see that substitut- 
ing one trip for sixteen is a change which every nurse who has 
charge of this part of the work can appreciate. The babies report 
that the difficult problem of having meals served on time has 
been successfully solved.” 
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FEATHERS IN YARN 


HE LATEST THING in the textile trade would seem 
to be the introduction of feathers into woolen yarns, and, 
to a more limited extent, into cotton yarns. Such yarns 
have been largely used for weaving and knitting, particularly 
The feathers must first be freed 
from the strong central stems, which would render spinning 


for cloths in the shirting-trade. 


impossible. This operation is known in Germany as Feder- 
reissen, or feather-tearing. Says a writer in The Textile World 


Journal (New York, March 11): 


‘‘An examination of feather-yarns shows that the feather 
material is introduced in various forms. The feathers of the 
smaller birds are chiefly used, for when the feather is too long in 
fiber and is devoid of softness its value 
as a textile assistant is more apparent 
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THE INDIAN AS A GAME-PRESERVER 


HAT THE INDIAN was a mighty hunter is known to 

all; but it is not generally realized that he also hunted 

with discretion, being careful not to waste game, and 
observing the rights of other hunters. As a matter of fact, 
Indians practised methods of economy in hunting that Ameri- 
can sportsmen may well take to heart, or, at any rate, this is the 
assertion of Mr. George Bird Grinnell, presented in Forest and 
Stream (New York, March). 
was intensely patriotic, in the sense that the tribal welfare 
seemed to him more important than almost anything else. 


The Indian, says Mr. Grinnell, 


Since his subsistence and that of his tribe depended on secur- 
ing game, it was for the greatest good of the greatest number 
that the supply should be made to go 





than real. The illustration shows a 
photo-micrograph of a black yarn with 
dark-colored feather-portions visible, 
and indicates their general influence on 
the structure of the yarn. At frequent 
intervals along the yarn, which is spun 
from a fine-fibered wool and cotton 
mixed, are shown the feather - fibers, 
which, being usually longer than the 
cotton and wool fibers, are conspicuous 
on the surface. 

‘*In the process of tearing the feathers, 
it is desirable to pull the strands clear 
from the stalk as far as possible, but as 
often as not the material is withdrawn 
in small tufts which are held together 
by a strong piece of the central stalk. 
If these bunches are too large they pro- 
duce defects in the thread, as they inter- 
fere with the operations of carding and 
spinning. . . . Unless the feathers are 





Courtesy of ** The Textile World Journal,"’ New York 


“FEATHERED " YARN. 


as far as possible. The red man’s 
game-protection was based on economic 
reasons—those that should lie at the 
foundation of all game-protection. Mr. 
Grinnell goes on: 


“The Indian was a savage, and a 
skilful hunter. Knowing how to hunt, 
| and believing that wasteful destruction 
3 of the animals on which he subsisted 
might in the future bring suffering and 
want to him and his, he protected the 
beasts on which he depended, and prac- 
tised methods of economy in hunting 
that American sportsmen may well take 
to heart. 

‘In some other ways the Indian saved 
the game and taught a lesson of 
thoughtfulness. 

‘“‘In many parts of the wooded country 
each family of Indians possest its own 








sufficiently small and are composed of 
individual fibers or are present in ex- 
tremely small tufts, they have little prospect of being incor- 
porated into the body of the yarn. 

“The samples of feather-yarns which have been examined 
by the writer have the color of the feather-constituents as near 
as possible to the prevailing color of the ground yarn, but there 
is no reason why the principle should not be extended in various 
directions. Feathers can be obtained in a large variety of very 
useful colors, and now that dyes are scarce the yarns could be 
worked in the undyed white state and the colored feathers 
introduced to impart a mixture effect. Tufts of black and brown 
show quite effectively, and even in small quantities would produce 
the natural colored yarns for the hosiery trade, where from 5 to 
10 per cent. of color is quite effective for the work. 

“The preparation of feathers for yarns intended for under- 
wear would need to be carried out with the utmost care or the 
article would prove uncomfortable for the wearer. Probably 
a safer scope for their use is in outer garments, and there seems 
no reason why such feather-tufts should not be useful in imparting 
nubs of color to woven goods. From the very light nature of the 
structure, their use in textile-manufacture is not so much for 
the purpose of giving increased weight, but rather to modify 
the surface-appearance of the yarn. 

‘In making cheap yarns it is necessary to impart a hard 
twist in order to secure the strength necessary for the weaving 
operation, and this gives them a hard handle, which might to 
some extent be removed by the introduction of a suitable 
quantity of the feather-fiber. In the finished’cloth such fiber 
gives a cover which is very desirable in low-priced goods. On 
account of the lightness of the material in comparison to its 
bulk, the feather-fiber in a small weight would give in color- 
effect and appearance the result of a much larger quantity. 
Thus in making a hosiery-mixture yarn a usual percentage of 
the colored fiber is 5 per cent., but the same color-effect would be 
properly produced by the use of about 1 per cent. on the weight 
of the ground material. 

‘The feather-fiber is also used for yarns which are composed 
almost exclusively of cotton, but which are to be used for the 
purpose of woolen yarns; the pure cotton yarn is too hard and 
cold to handle, and the introduction of the feather-fiber serves 
to improve the handle considerably without causing a cor- 
responding increase in price.” 


territory for hunting and for trapping, 
and other members of the tribe did not 
trespass on this ground. To do so would have been a serious 
violation of tribal customs—the taking of food or fur which 
belonged to another person. Such a violation might occasionally 
be punished by death, tho it was more likely that the injured 
person would punish the one who had robbed him by work- 
ing magic or witcheraft against him, and so bring misfortune 
upon him. 

‘*Family ownership of such hunting-grounds and respect for 
such ownership were not confined to any one portion of the 
country, nor to any one. tribe, group of tribes, or linguistic 
family. It was and is practised among the Algonkins—-Chippe- 
was; among the Athapascans—Chipewyans; and among the 
Eskimos. No doubt many other tribes had the same custom, 
which, however, does not seem to have prevailed among the 
buffalo Indians of the plains. ...... 

“‘On these family hunting-grounds their owners. exercised 
great care to protect the food-animals and the fur; and they 
taught their young people—now growing up and to follow them 
in control of the hunting and the trapping—never to kill animals 
to such an extent as to reduce the breeding stock. In this matter 
they were almost as careful as is the white farmer as to his do- 
mestie herds. The territories were regulated wisely. Close count 
was kept of the game, so that the owner of the hunting-grounds 
knew just about how many of each kind of animal it held. This 
number regulated the killing. The beaver and other fur-bearers 
were watched and kept account of, and only acertain proportion 
was taken. No hunter ever destroyed all the inhabitants of a 
beaver-house. Moreover, after certain portions of a man’s 
hunting-ground had been hunted for one year, these portions 
were often allowed to remain undisturbed the following year. 

“The Indian took these precautions in behalf of himself and 
his immediate family, but not alone for these. He thought also 
of the welfare of his descendants—those who were to come after 
him in the future, generations which he himself might never 
hope to see. In other words, he regarded himself as the cus- 
todian of these hunting-grounds, which he was to occupy and use 
for the period of his life, and then to hand down, in as good con- 
dition as he had received them, to his children, who in turn 
would pass them on to their children, and so on to the end of 
time. The practise closely parallels the v.ew that the Indian 
took of the ownership of the tribal lands, of which he regarded 
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himself merely _as the life tenant. His feeling as to land-occu- 
paney I have explained in another place: 

“* ‘According to his view, neither the tribe nor any member 
of it has in any piece of land rights other than the right to 
oceupy and use it, the individual for life in common with his 
fellows, the tribe forever to the exclusion of unfriendly peoples. 
In the past the old people occupied this land, hunted over it, 
gathered fruits from it, or cultivated it; and as they passed 
away, the same operations were performed by one generation 
after another; and after those now occupying it shall have 
passed from life, their children and their children’s children for 
all succeeding generations shall have in it the same rights that the 
people of the past have had, and those of the 
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EDIBILITY OF “BOB” VEAL 


HAT THE FLESH of calves less than three weeks old 

is unfit for food was evidently the opinion of those who 
framed the present meat-inspection regulations of the 
United States. These regulations forbid the passing of any 
veal from animals younger than this—popularly called ‘‘bob”’ 
veal. What is the origin of this idea? In Europe no such age- 
line is drawn for veal, and in Germany calves a few days old 
slaughtered and eaten, apparently with no ill 
effects. An editorial writer in The Journal 


are habitually 





present possess, but no others. The land can 
not be sold by the individual or the tribe.’ 

**Such a broad view of the game that is in 
our land we sportsmen ought to take. It 
would be far hetter were we all to share the 
sentiments exprest by one of our best sports- 
men and most famous men, Colonel Roose- 
velt, who said: ‘Wild beasts and birds are 
by right not the property merely of the peo- 
ple alive to-day, but the property of the 
unborn generations, whose belongings we 
‘have no right to squander.’ ”’ 





SERPENTS AS PETS 

HY ARE WE AFRAID of snakes? 

The theory advanced by Mr. T. 

G. Dabney, and quoted in these 
pages recently, to the effect that this fear 
may be an inheritance from the time when 
our apish ancestors lived in a tropical land 
of huge serpents, does not seem to suit some 
of our readers. To one of them it even 
appears blasphemous, as he considers our 
fear a direct proof of the literal correctness 
of the Biblical story of the tempter in Eden. 
Another correspondent, Mr. Allen S. Willi- 
ams, director of the International Herpeto- 
logical Society, who has made it his life’s 
work “to eradicate from the mind of the pub- 








HE FINDS SERPENTS GENTLE. 


Mr. Allen S. Williams says little chil- 
dren like them as playmates. 


of the American Medical Association (Chi- 
eage, March 11) can find no scientific rea- 
son for the wide-spread popular objection 
to ‘‘bob”’ veal, and concludes that it rests 
mérely on prejudice that is “not easy to 
justify or understand.’’ In fact, recent 
practical tests show that persons fed on 
young veal like it and are not injured by it. 
Says this writer: 


‘Veal is in general valued less highly 
as a dietary product than beef; and the 
younger the animal the less valuable its 
flesh is considered to be. Accordingly 
American text-books on dietetics speak of 
veal as tough and indigestible, ‘especially 
when obtained from animals that are killed 
too young.’ Veal has been charged with 
a tendency to produce indigestion; and 
diarrhea has been described as a symptom 
of the unwholesomeness of ‘ bob’ veal. 

“The attempt to marshal the evidence 
on which these serious charges are based 
and to follow the implications of harmful- 
ness to their sources proves to be almost 
futile. The Bureau of Animal Industry, 
which has long been interested in the ques- 
tion of the digestibility and wholesomeness 
of different kinds of .meat, has not been 
suecessful in tracing the basis for the cur- 
rently exprest views. The biologic chemist 
of the pathologic division, Dr. W. N. Berg, 








lic the many silly prejudices, superstitions, 


and errors regarding snakes and other reptiles,’ writes as follows: 


**The fear of serpents cherished by many adult human beings 
in the temperate zone on this hemisphere is chiefly due to the 
absorption of misinformation imparted to them in childhood 
by their elders; who in turn were similarly misled. Unfor- 
tunately the study of nature which is commonly pursued in 
schools, public and private, stops short at reptiles, partly through 
a lack of publication of popular scientific advice about this phase 
of natural history. If children were permitted to remain in 
absolute ignorance of the nature of serpents they might not fear 
them, but, instead, they are told fakes, in place of facts, by older 
people, and even many instructors of biology in our public 
schools are very meagerly informed about the life-histories of 
reptiles, and particularly of serpents. Out of an experience of 
twenty years of association with living serpents, and of making 
people acquainted with them, I can refer to tests innumerable 
with small children from two years of age upward who showed 
no signs of fear of serpents, but readily handled them and were 
loath to part with pets which evidently pleased them. Photo- 
graphic records have been made of many of these instances, 
which are convincing to any observer....... 

‘‘Any one of those who have been sufficiently interested in 
studying reptiles to entertain captive serpents, who realize their 
timidity and gentleness, and who have realized from personal ex- 
perience how, almost instantaneously, false beliefs and prejudices 
are swept away from the minds of those who see another handling 
serpents. must be convinced that ‘instincts’ are not quite so 
readily obliterated as they would have to be in these cases. 

“‘No, the fear of serpents is founded on ignorance, and I 
have observed that among people, savage or civilized, who live 
where reptile life is abundant there is the same ridiculous, un- 
warranted fear that might be better justified in denizens of 
cities where a serpent is never seen excepting in zoological 
collections or shows.” 


states that the argument has been offered 
that . . . there is a possibility of toxic substances being present 
in embryonal or young tissues, which substances, tho present in 
amounts too small to be detected by analytic methods, may be 
very powerful in their action on the consumer of very young 
meat; or, as is sometimes alleged, the newly born animal does 
not throw off its metabolic end-products fast enough, with the 
result that its tissues are loaded with waste material.” 


The writer does not value this argument. He thinks that 
even if the tissues of a very young calf happened to retain some 
of its own waste products, there would be no danger to the 
But the 
tissues of very young calves are not loaded with waste. The 
data obtained on this point are direct and conclusive. We read: 


consumer so long as the animal was normal otherwise. 


‘Tn an extensive investigation undertaken to ascertain whether 
the flesh of calves three weeks of age and under is or is not fit 
for human food, Berg compared the chemical composition of 
mature beef with that of immature veal. No differences be- 
tween them that are dietetically significant were detected. . .’. 
As so much emphasis has been placed on the relative indigesti- 
bility of veal, it is interesting to note that in a large number of 
artificial-digestion experiments conducted under rigorous scien- 
tifie control, immature veal digested as fast as mature beef. 

“The foregoing facts are further substantiated by direct- 
feeding experiments, not only under ordinary conditions of 
maintenance and growth, but also during periods of reproduc- 
tion, which must be regarded as the severest test of dietary 
efficiency. Berg found that when animals were fed on a diet 
in which immature veal was the sole source of nitrogen, the 
young grew normally, and the older ones became fat... ..... 

‘*Corroboratory experiments on human subjects are not want- 
ing. Professor Fish, of Cornell University, conducted dietetic 
experiments in which seven families of twenty persons of various 
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ages received immature veal as part of their diet. All partook 
of the veal and appeared to relish it. None of the families 
reported any disturbance of any of the bodily functions; the 
health was apparently normal, and each family was ready to 
receive a portion whenever available. 

'“Tn the light of all the negative findings and the indefinite 
and unverified character of the statements on record, it is not 
easy to justify or understand the current embargo on very 
young veal.” 


ONE-COLOR PLANET-PICTURES 


HE PHOTOGRAPHS of the moon, made by Prof. R. 
W. Wood, of Johns Hopkins, with monochromatic light, 
especially with radiation invisible to the human eye, 
such as that below the red of the spectrum or above the violet, 
attracted much attention several years ago. The pictures, 
which were reproduced in these 





than the line of intersection of the plane of the rings. More- 
over it seems highly probable that the belt and the dark polar 
cap are to be explained in the same way. The second hypothesis 
assumes the existence in the planet’s atmosphere of some sub- 
stance capable of absorbing violet and ultra-violet light. This 
material might be a fine mist or dust, or some gas capable of 
absorbing the more refrangible part of the spectrum. Such a 
gas would be of a pale-yellow color, and sulfur- vapor and 
chlorin naturally occur to us. 

‘“*T have, however, examined the absorption-spectrum of both 
of these gases in quartz bulbs, with the result that the absorption 
appears to be much stronger in the ultra-violet than in the 
violet, which is in disagreement with the circumstance that 
the band appears wider in violet than in ultra-violet light. 
Until spectrograms are available showing the complete spectra 
of the different zones of the planet, it is useless to speculate as 
to the nature of the material which causes the absorption. 
On the infra-red photograph the ball of the planet is much 

brighter in comparison to the 





pages, revealed features on the 


brightest part of the ring than 





moon that did not appear in 
ordinary photographs made 
with white light. Professor 
Wood has now succeeded in 
obtaining similar one-color 
photographs of some of the 
planets, and the results, es- 
pecially in the ease of Saturn, 
are of great interest. The eindinct seh 
light of the planets was passed 
through metallic filters of dif- 
ferent’ kinds, straining out all 
radiation except the particular 
kind desired, before it was al- 
lowed to strike the sensitized 
plate. Our quotations are from 
a.paper by Professor Wood, 
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on the violet and ultra-violet 
pictures. This again suggests 
a mist or dust in the planet's 
atmosphere which scatters the 
shorter wave-lengths. My in- 
fra-red photographs of land- 
scapes have clearly demon- 
strated that we can obtain 
clear photographs through a 
blue haze by means of the spec- 
trum region above 7,200. In 
these photographs it will be 
remembered that the blue sky 
comes out black and the grass 
and foliage snow-white. 
“Interesting results were ob- 
tained as well in the case of 
Jupiter. In infra-red light the 
belts were scarcely visible, 
while the violet, and especially 
theultra-violet, pictures showed 
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printed in The Proceedings of 
the National Academy of Sci- 
ences (Baltimore). We read: 





From ““The Proceedings of the National Academy uf Sciences,"’ Baltimore, Md 
NEW LIGHTS ON SATURN. 


Diverse views obtained by different monochromatic screens. 


dark belts, of which no trace 
could be seen in pictures made 
with the yellow screen, or by 
eye-observations of the planet. 

“In view of the interesting 








“‘Extremely interesting re- 
sults were obtained in the case 
of Saturn. . The infra-red picture . . . showed the ball of the 
planet almost devoid of surface-markings, the merest trace of 
the faint narrow belts appearing. The photographs made with 
the yellow screen showed the belts distinctly, giving about the 
same impression as visual observations. On the plates made with 
the violet-ray filter . . . a very broad dark belt surrounded the 
planet’s equator, occupying the region of the planet which was 
brightest in yellow light. In addition to this dark equatorial 
belt a dark polar cap of considerable size appeared in the pictures. 
So: different were the two pictures that, were it not for the ring, 
it would be difficult to believe that they represented the same 
object. - In ultra-violet light the appearance was much the same, 
but the dark belt was not quite so wide, the bright region be- 
tween the polar cap and the belt being distinctly broader. 

‘‘Photographs made with the four monochromatic filters 
are reproduced. Two hypotheses suggested themselves in 
explanation of the dark belt. We may be dealing with a fine 
mist or dust which forms an extension of the crépe-ring down to 
the ball-of the planet. This hypothesis appears to be favored 
by the circumstance that on the negatives made by ultra-violet 
light (and to a less degree by violet) the sky between the ball of 
the planet and the ring is distinctly denser than the region just 
outside. This would indicate that the region inside of the ring 
was filled with some material which reflected the short wave- 
lengths to a slight degree. No trace of this darkening appears 
on. any of the plates made with the yellow screen, even on ‘one 
that was many times overexposed, which appears to show, that 
the phenomenon is real. This peculiarity was, however, not de- 
tected until the work was finished, and I should prefer to verify 
it,, or have it verified, before setting it down as an established 
fact. The luminosity is much too feeble. to show in the prints. 
Dr. Hale will have the density measured with the Hartman 
photometer as*soon as some repairs are finished. I. do, not, 
however, believe that the dark belt is in reality due to the absorp- 
tion of a dust-ring, for measurements made by Mr. Ellerman 
showed that the belt extended higher up on ‘the ball of the planet 


results obtained with these two 
planets I hope that similar observations will be made of Mars 
on the occasion of its next near approach to the earth. I made 
one photograph of the planet in October with ultra-violet light, 
but the disk was too small to show much of interest.” 





BLASTING WITH WATER—It is impossible sometimes to 
use powder, dynamite, or other ordinary blasting-materials, 
to break up solid masses of masonry or concrete, since the 
violent concussion might injure buildings in the vicinity. In 
such eases it has heretofore been necessary to accomplish the 
desired disintegration by the slow and laborious use of pick and 
crowbar. But a recent process described in the Technical 
Supplement of the Frankfurter Zeitung from the Zentralblatt 
der Bauverwaltung makes ingenious use of the incompressibility 
of water for this purpose. The process was employed with 
notable success in wrecking the Weidendammer Bridge in 
Berlin. We read: 

“In the piers of the bridge were bored holes 80 centimeters 
long into which a steel cylinder was fitted, closed at the farther 
end with cement. In this steel cylinder were eight pistons 
arranged in the form of a ring and pushed in when they were 
placed in-position. 

‘A pressure-pipe of about three centimeters thickness united 
the steel cylinder with a hydraulic pump of only 28 kilograms 
weight, requiring only one man to operate it. As soon as the 
pump began to work the steel piston was gradually forced out- 
ward: by the pressure created inside the steel cylinder. Thus 
the masonry was prest apart and disrupted, so that one block 
after the other fell down. The process is very rapid, almost 
entirely silent, and quite without concussion, so that all danger 
of injury to near-by buildings is eliminated.” 
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PENNELL’S TESTIMONY TO GERMANY 


HE AMERICAN ARTIST, Joseph Pennell, was some- 
how moved, just before the war broke out, to visit the 
great armories of Europe and record with his pen what 
manufacture of death looked like. His 


these mills for the 


preachments, but the present commentator does not find the 
Mr. Macfall even avers “ the 
“the master- 


artist very successful in the rdle. 

worst influence under which Pennell came” to be 

ful, aggressive, and mentally unscrupulous soul of Whistler.” 
We read: 
































““No man ever talked more utter 
trash about art and in a more ex- 
quisite way than Whistler; no man, 
when he set to work to create art, 
more ruthlessly rid himself of his 
intellectual falsities and surrendered 
himself more to the thoroughly emo- 
tional achievement of the impression 
he desired to utter. Pennell, realiz- 
ing the high artistic achievement of 
the man, accepted and became mis- 
sionary to the falsities of his intel- 
lect, and thereby limited his own 
powers. We see it again and again 
in the notes which he sets down in 
his catalog to ‘Germany at Work.’ 
For instance, ‘all great work, like 
great art, is the carrying on of tradi- 
tion.” This is a half-truth which 
fails utterly to grasp the significance 
of art; it’s just the old beauty-fallacy 
in its night-shirt. Obviously art 
is eternal, but craftsmanship has 
evolved, and it is precisely in the 
aping of a dead tradition that all 
art-endeavor finds its grave. We see 
Pennell’s intellectual self-deception 
again in such a passage as: ‘The gas- 
ometers are built inside the great 
castles, and so become picturesque 
instead of eyesores,’ by which he 
really means that the thing which 
man calls a gasometer is a hideous 
thing and astutely faked by the 
Germans in hiding it inside an old 
castle; yet the greater part of his 
notes are given to glorifying fac- 
tories and workshops to the dispar- 


agement of castles and cathedrals! 
Now this dishonesty of intellect 
you will never find in Pennell’s 


artistry: the moment, like Whistler, 
he stops talking about art and sets 
to work to create it, he reaches fine 
achievement. It is Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde.” 


With this 


bids us “‘let 


much ado Mr. Macfall 
all Pennell’s talk about 
art go,”’ and he himself turns to as- 


certain what are ‘“‘the limits and the 








Courtesy of Frederick Keppel Company, Incorporated. 


ESSEN, GERMANY 


From the lithograph by Joseph Pennell. Where the great guns are 


drawings are being shown in an exhibition in London, and re- 
productions appear frequently in our picture-journals. Mr. 
Holdane Macfall calls his work “journalistic in its best sense,” 
and in Land and Water (London) tells us that the drawings of 
‘‘Germany at Work,” of which the scenes at the armories form 


a part, ‘“‘can not be appreciated at their real value until we 
understand something of the psychology and craft of the man 


, 


who made them.” Pennell has often posed as his own inter- 


preter, and, like Whistler, has played the chorus to his artistic 





heights of his artistic utterance”: 


‘“The chief lack is absence of that 
passion or intensity of feeling by 
which alone the mightiest art is 
created. On the other hand, there is a serene sincerity of 
vision that gives a rare dignity to the vision of the man. Take, 
for instance, the drawing of ‘Within the Lace-Work of Steel’ in 
the Vulcan Shipyard at Hamburg, with its fine perspective and 
cadence. Pennell confides to us that it was ‘difficult to draw’ 
and ‘exciting’; we realize the draftsmanship, but we get no 
hint of the excitement. Or take the fine lithograph of ‘The 
Hut of the Cape of Good Hope Steel-Works at Oberhausen,’ 
with its beauty of spacing and arrangement, and compare the 
cold, hard eye of this man who saw it with the eye of such a 
poet as Brangwyn cr Millet or Meunier. Think of the dramatic 


made by the Krupps. 
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intensity of the appeal of this thing to Brangwyn, and imagine 
what he would have given us, and we see the vast gulf that 
separates what one may call in its highest sense ‘pictorial jour- 
nalism’ from ‘dramatic art.’ 

“T am dwelling perhaps a little unduly and with some in- 
sistency on this point of the cold, deliberate vision and freedom 
from all temper in Pennell’s display of ‘Germany at Work,’ in 
order to press its high value to-day from its very lack of passion. 
Brangwyn and Meunier and Millet led the way in modern art 
to the revelation of the glory and wonder of work; but they did 
it with intensity of temper and vision. Look at one of Brang- 
wyn’s men carrying a load along a plank gangway from a great 
ship, and he gets the power of the thing with the joy that an 
old Greek seulptor got out of carving an athlete in marble. 
With Pennell, no. There is the record, stated with exquisite 
detail and balance, of a witness. In order to convince one of 
his joy in the thing, he has to print it in the catalog; he has 
subordinated his art to his intellect, and confined his emotional 
statement to his self-criticism of the limits of his powers.” 

This British writer goes further, and declares that ‘“‘if we 
needed proof of Germany’s vast intention to set out and over- 
whelm the world, it could be found in this cold-blooded evidence 
of Pennell’s that is without bias or exaggeration or sentiment— 


evidence indeed that is rather admiration than condemna-~ 


tion.” For— 

“It seemed to thinking men until a few years ago an un- 
thinkable thing that a whole people could have been organized 
into an ambition to one end. But the German did it; his very 
narrowness of skull and that aggressive ignorance called Kultur 
helping and binding his sinews to the fantastic endeavor. 

“The day the Royal House of Prussia dropt the Pilot in 1890, 
Bismarck, as he stept from the helm of State, must have been 
filled with a strange wonder as to where his teachings were going 
to lead the realm that he had created with such astounding skill 
and unscrupulousness, He shook his head at the councils of 
the new bloods; he foretold the wreckage, be sure of it, or he 
had not been dismissed the ship. ° But even Bismarck must 
have stood a-wonder at the work the professors had already 
achieved—the inoculation of high and low with the views of 
Germany’s destiny as the lord of the earth. Every school-boy, 
every student, spectacled doctor, and lawyer, grocer’s boy, waiter, 
laborer, soldier, sailor, parson, pauper, and king, had decided 
that this slave-race of which they were could by organization 
create Germany into a world-empire and ruler over the earth. 
To that end they bent their commerce, their philosophy, their 
religion, their thinking, their God.” 





ENGLISH AND GERMAN COPYRIGHTS—A difference of 
opinion has arisen in England over the ethical soundness or the 
tactful wisdom of pirating German books during the period of 
the war, when there can be no action with regard to copyright. 
A ease has come up in the translation of a book called ‘‘ Hinden- 
burg’s March into London.” Mr. G. K. Shorter, who is found 
not burdened by compunctions, observes in The Sphere: 


“T suppose ... that many English publishers have large 
accounts with German publishing-houses, and that after the 
war they want to be able to say that they have respected the 
copyright of their enemies, and that all commercial dealings of 
prewar days will resume their old conditions. I do not believe 
that old conditions can possibly be revived in our generation. 
There will be too many widows and childless mothers for any 
possible healing. ...... 

“‘T confess, at any rate, that if I saw a picture in any German 
newspaper the publication of which I thought would help our 
cause, I should not be worried by conscientious scruples about 
copyright in reproducing it; and if I were a publisher and I got 
hold of a book in the German language the distribution of which 
in England would help to keep us on the alert against our enemies, 
I should most assuredly issue it, and I should consider that the 
Publishers’ Association was quite unpatriotic to object... .. . 

‘‘Whether ‘Hindenburg’s March into London’ is a book 
that justifies a departure from the Bern Convention is another 
matter. It certainly gives us some insight into the German 
mind of to-day, and the ideals of at least one individual German 
as to how we should be defeated and erusht. ... If, as we 
are told, it is selling in hundreds of thousands in Germany, 
that seems to me a sufficiently good reason for its being made 
known to the English reading public, all copyright questions 
notwithstanding.” 


BARRIE’S CENTENARY JOKE 


R. BARRIE, now Sir James, has always been fond of 
M perpetrating theatrical jokes. One of these was his 

play called ‘‘Little Mary,’’ whose significance was 
guardedly concealed until the first-night audience learned that 
“Little Mary” was your stomach that sometimes gave you 
pains. His last contribution to the stage is such a mystery— 
not preserved, however, beyond the first performance. ‘‘The 
Real Thing at Last,” it is called, with descriptive subtitle— 
‘*A Suggestion for the Artists of the Future.”” What the audience 
at the London Coliseum saw first was the screen-announcement: 
“The first real performance of ‘Macbeth,’ all snap—no talky- 
talky.”” We are told by the Manchester Guardian that Mr. 
Edmund Gwenn impersonated the cinema-manager, ‘“‘a star 
artist with a star cigar,” expressing dignified sorrow that the 
cinema has not been asked to do its share in the tercentenary 
celebration of the ‘“‘Swan of Avon.’’ For all that, the trade 
does not overlook its opportunity, and its tribute is a movies 
version of ‘‘Macbeth.”’ Before the above scene is shown— 


‘You see a miserably meek little thing, representing the 
legitimate actor, beseeching the manager for a job, but he 
sends him away with the verdict, ‘Not enough ‘“punch.”’ 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh is delighted to take the tiny part of releasing 
the film, and you see her doing it on the screen, gingerly picking 
the snakelike thing out of a real cage. Charlie Chaplin wobbles 
on the stage, and is received by the manager with extravagant 
deference, while the famous actresses are sent to sit in a corner 
and keep quiet....... 

‘“‘The film is absurdly like the real thing—it would be received 
in most cinema-palaces with delight. Sir J. M. Barrie points 
his satire by giving the film-characters to a dozen of the most 
famous actors and actresses of the day—at least so the program 
says. If they are really doing it, their personalities are entirely 
lost. In this he is probably performing on the legs of the critics. 
The manager accompanies the film-scenes with ecstatic remarks 
to the audience. 

“The sereen announces: ‘The Countess of Macbeth in her 
refined home near Maidenhead.’ There is a very shaggy Macbeth. 
‘Twenty feet high,’ chirrups the manager. ‘Oh, that Shake- 
speare had lived to see this day!’ 'To show us how Shakespeare 
ought to have done it, the manager throws on the screen two 
versions, here and there, showing, for instance, the old-style 
witches followed by ‘witches, our style’—three pretty maidens 
of great elegance. ‘There’s a bunch of peaches,’ said the man- 
ager. The screen announces, ‘Old man Duncan retires for the 
night,’ and you see him hanging up his crown on the bed and 
searching for Macbeth underneath it. ‘I don’t trust these Mac- 
beths,’ he says. When Lady Macbeth eggs on Macbeth to the 
murder, the screen says: ‘I can’t. I am a white man.’ 

“Then we come to ‘the scene of the crime,’ and ‘the wicked 
but attractive little lady smears the sleeping grooms with blood 
to make sure of their conviction at the assizes.’ Here is another 
triumph for cinema-realism. ‘Note the amount of blood we 
use,’ says the manager. ‘Something like—no expense spared,’ 
and Lady Macbeth daubs them from a bucket. Macbeth sees 
cinema-visions of his early childhood, but the visions get mixed 
up and Macbeth becomes annoyed. ‘He is naturally indignant 
at any one interfering with his visions,’ says the manager. The 
elegant home of the Macbeths at Maidenhead is no longer a happy 
one. The screen warns the Count: ‘Macduff is after you. If 
you see a wood moving it’s a cinch.’ This is where the cinema 
comes in. You actually do see the wood chasing across the 
screen at twenty miles an hour. ‘Whaur’s Wully Shakespeare 
the noo?’ as a Scot said on a famous occasion.” 

The fight, we are assured, ‘‘is the real cinema-thing, too— 
none of your old-style quick dispatch, but a real chase over a 
bridge and up a church-tower, where you see them fighting 
against the sky, Macbeth being finally thrown over.” 


‘In the cinema-version Macbeth repents, and all ends happily, 
to the relief of the manager, who exclaims: ‘If only the Swan 
of Avon were here now!’ 

“One of the best jokes is the Countess Macbeth’s sleep-walking, 
showing the actual spot for the first time (separate film for 
hand). Sir James Barrie has studied the solemn technique of 
the cinemas to good purpose. The Shakespearian character- 
names are improved away. We have, instead of first, second, 
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third, and fourth murderer, first and second murdered, willing- 
to-murder page (afterward murdered), her murderer, his mur- 
derer, nearly murdered, not- worth - murdering - but - murdered, 
murder-specialist, and so on. 

“The joke ends with the miserable little person who typifies 
the legitimate actor humbly waiting at the stage-door to present 
a bouquet to the cinema-star. Well, Sir James Barrie has 
revenged his humiliation.” 





BRITISH TRIBUTES TO HENRY JAMES 


O MAN OF LETTERS—perhaps not even Meredith— 
has passed from the living world of England with 
finer expressions of grateful appreciation from the press 

of that country than has befallen the lot of Henry James. 
Whatever the doubts and fears of his achievements and perma- 
nent worth entertained by the critics of the land which bore 
him, the voices of the country which adopted: him speak in no 
hesitating vein. ‘‘Englishmen are not likely ever to forget the 
generous thought which inspired the late Henry James to become 
a naturalized Englishman at the moment of England’s greatest 
distress,’ says the London Spectator. And the same journal, 
with something of the zest for refining expression exhibited by 
James himself, goes on to point out that what he did was some- 
thing finer and better than what might be called ‘‘an impulsive 
act.” In fact, “it was a reasoned declaration of allegiance 
coming as a natural culmination to very many years of deliberate 


approach and assimilation.”” The Spectator proceeds: 


“Tt was like the last scene of one of his most analytical ro- 
mances in which nothing happens without scrupulous and detailed 
care for the motives of human beings. Henry James was good 
enough to say in substance that he was proud of England and 
her cause, and that he wished to stand with her in her trial. 
And now, on the sorrowful occasion of his death, every English- 
man, care he much or little for the great art which the dead man 
cultivated, will wish to say that he is proud of Henry James. We 
look back with supreme satisfaction to the bestowal on him of 
the Order of Merit, and we would wish that his name should be 
perpetually commemorated among us in a dignified fashion that 
would be a measure of our esteem. Henry James was a prophet 
of civilization; not in the sense that he predicted new triumphs 
for art and social science, but in the sense that he spoke forth all 
that was good in civilization as he saw it. His heart was with 
the emancipating powers of this world; no wonder, then, that he 
ranged himself with France and Italy, whom he knew and under- 
stood, against the dark intolerance of Germany. His declara- 
tion of faith was the greatest and holiest act of partizanship to 
one to whom it did not come easily to be a partizan.”’ 

“Germany has killed him,” writes his intimate friend, the 
novelist, Violet Hunt, in The Daily Mail (London). “It is the 
Kaiser whom we must arraign for the murder of a British sub- 
ject. For in thus grieving and horrifying Henry James to death 
he has deprived us of our great acquisition, the best brain in 
America, which our own sorrows had gained “7 
has not profited us long,”’ she adds, ‘“‘but there was more joy in 
heaven when James camé over than if Mr. Bryan had repented.” 
When she had asked him why he did it, he answered: *‘ Because 
I wanted to be able to say ‘We’ when I talked about an advance.” 
She adds: 


for us.”’ 


“‘And during those last months he said ‘We’ so hard, he took 
the affairs of ‘Us’ so much to heart, that it killed him. Throw- 
ing himself into the struggle with all the enthusiasms of a general, 
a politician, and a literary man, his overtaxed sensorium could 
not stand the strain. ‘Anything I can do, anything I can 
write’—no appeal went unregarded. He was thinking in 
the spring of giving lectures to aid recruiting. He allowed 
himself to be interviewed in the great cause. It must not be 
forgotten that ‘We’ included the magnificent French, for whom 
he had a love that passeth the love of man for women.” 


In a democratic country where men are judged democratically 
there is fear of expressing too high admiration, but the London 
Nation does not balk at using the term ‘‘Olympian”’ in writing 
of James. 


‘“‘Olympian he was in bearing no less than in charac- 
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ter, and in the great and delicate equipment of his mind.” Says 
The Saturday Review: ‘‘Once there were Three; but now there 
is One only. Such was the instructive thought of most lovers 
of literature, wherever English is read, on hearing of the death 
of Henry James.” 


“*Meredith, James, and Hardy have always ranked in a class 
apart. They belonged to a greater age of fiction. This will be 
admitted by any one who is not bound to the cart-tail of one or 
other of the smart and boomed favorites of to-day. We have 
had time to reflect upon the work of these three authors, and to 
be quite sure about them. We know that they will live. They 
have attained to that ‘real glory’ of which Arnold has written, 
the glory which is ‘authenticated by the amphictyonic court 
of final appeal.’”’ 

Desmon MacCarthy, writing in The New Statesman (Lon- 
don), says: 


‘“When I look up and see the long line of his books, the 
thought it will grow no longer is not so distressing—he has 
exprest himself—as the thought that so many rare things in the 
world must now go without their appreciator, so many fine 
vibrations of life lose themselves in vacancy.” 

‘After Mr. James’s funeral, which took place in the old Church 
in Chelsea, instead of the Abbey, where many notable people 
in England desired he should be honored, Mr. Edmund Gosse 
wrote the following letter to the London Times: 


‘Sir: The group of friends, a large company who gathered in 
Old Chelsea Church this afternoon, must have included several 
whose thoughts went back, like mine, to the mysterious and 
poignant story which Henry James contrived to publish twenty- 
five years ago, after it had knocked in vain—ineredible revela- 
tion—‘at half a dozen editorial doors impenetrably closed to it.’ 
Some of us must have thought that ‘The Altar of the Dead’ 
of our wonderful friend has been found in the beautiful old dim 
ehurch of All Saints, which stood almost at his door, and into 
which he too, burdened with unutterable regrets, often silently 
slipt. As we stood round the shell of that incomparable brain, 
of that noble and tender heart, it flashed across me that to 
generations yet unawakened to a knowledge of his value the 
Old Chelsea Church must forever be the Altar of the Dead. 

‘“‘No man has-.awakered greater loyalty or penetrated so 
many shy spirits with affection. But we want to proclaim to 
the sensual world that when the war with Germany broke out 
he ceased to be merely the idol of an esoteric group. He became 
a soldier; he belonged to England. No one has suffered more 
in spirit, no one was more tensely agitated by the war, than 
Henry James. Not that he doubted of our victory, which was 
to be his victory. In the deadliest trances of the night he never 
questioned the end. But his nature was like a violin-string, 
and it was strained until it snapt. 

‘*He was a supreme artist; but what we must remember and 
repeat is that he was a hero. He belonged to a neutral nation 
that he was attached to by a thousand ties. Yet he broke 
them all to devote himself, heart and brain and vibrating nerves, 
entirely to his passionate love of England. He was a volunteer 
in our great cause. Quite in the beginning of August, 1914, 
he said to two English friends: ‘However British you may be, 
I am more British still... He has died before we celebrate the 
catastrophe of wickedness, and perhaps it is as well, for his 
great heart might have broken with joy in the midst of the 
huzzas. 

‘*But let those who knew, Henry James and those who knew 
him not approach the Altar of the Dead with reverence, for he 
was an English hero of whom England shall be proud.” 


Mr. Gosse’s letter strikes a chord vibrating in others, and 
ealls from Mr. T. Bailey Saunders a letter confirmatory of its 
temper, with an added note of personal recollection: 


‘*Sir: Mr. Gosse very fitly, if I may say so, expresses the 
feelings of all who were present yesterday at Old Chelsea Church, 
which for them at least must ever remain the Altar of the Dead; 
and I know that to those nearest and dearest to Henry James 
the beautiful service there seemed more appropriate to the 
occasion than any larger ceremony could have been elsewhere. 
It may, then, be of interest if | mention what Henry James 
once told me at Rye some ten or eleven years ago. I had asked 
which of his writings he would himself put first. After much 
playful disparagement of them all, he settled finally on ‘The 
Altar of the Dead’ as the one with which he was least dissatisfied.” 
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THE “HIGH PRIESTESS ” OF “VERS LIBRE’”’ 


ISS AMY LOWELL threw down the gauntlet at a 
dinner given recently to a rather large collection of 
poets, and the glove was found embroidered with the 
It is this very tag which puts the new 
verse-form under suspicion in certain quarters, says the New 
York Sun. It has been an unknown quantity, for one thing, 
and to be labeled as something French induces to wariness. 
But our fears may allay themselves, for Miss Lowell, whom The 
Sun calls the ‘‘high priestess of the new poetical cult,”’ sets us 
right. It is a verse-form ‘‘based upon cadence rather than 
upon exact meter.” If this seems merely exchanging one 
difficulty for another, Miss Lowell sets us again right by defining 
cadence as “‘a sense of balance.” In talking the matter over 
with Mr. Joyce Kilmer for the 


motto ‘‘vers libre.” 
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prose and made it into vers-libre poems which any poet would have 
been glad to write. Then he took some of my poems and turned 
them into prose, with a result which he was kind enough to call 
beautiful. He then pertinently asked what was the difference. 
“I might answer that there is no difference. Typography is 
not relevant to the discussion. Whether a thing is written as 
prose or as verse is immaterial. But if we would see the ad- 
vantage which Meredith’s imagination enjoyed in the freer 
forms of expression, we need only compare these lyrical passages 
from his prose-works with his own metrical poetry.” 
Mr. Kilmer asks Miss Lowell if the ‘“‘new poets” are lacking 
in reverence for the great poets of the past. One might expect 
an affirmative if they are aptly described in the Sun's phrases 
of “literary Futurists” and ‘‘ the Cubists of the eadenza."’ Miss 
Lowell disclaims the justice of the charge; nevertheless, if 
they were so lacking they would suffer no cudgeling from her, 


for she declares: 





readers of the New York 
Times, Miss Lowell takes up 
the schoolmistress’s réle, and 
goes a little deeper into the 
subject. The habit of in- 
structing comes, evidently, not 
amiss, for she is the sister of 
the President of 
She says: 


Harvard. 


“The unit of vers libre is the 
strophe, not the line or the 
foot as in regular meter. The 
strophe is a group of words 
which round themselves sat- 
isfactorily to the ear. In 
short poems this complete 
rounding may take place only 
at the end, making the poem 
a unit of a single movement, 
the lines serving only to give 
the slight up-and-down effect 
necessary to the voice when the 
poem is read aloud. 

‘In longer poems the strophe 
may be a group of lines. Poetry 
being a spoken and not a writ- 
ten art, those not well versed 
in the various poetic forms 
will find it simpler to read vers- 
libre poems aloud rather than 
to try to get their rhythm 
from the printed page. For 
people who are used only to 
the exact meters, the printed 


arrangement of a vers-libre Copyrighted by Moffett Studio, Chicago 


poem is a confusing process. AMY LOWELL. 


To a certain extent cadence 
is dependent upon quantity— 
long and short syllables being 








Who talks of * vers libre,’ says Mr. Kilmer, ** with the practicality 
which is of New England, and the serenity which is of Boston.’ 


‘** America has produced only 
two great poets—W hitman and 
Poe. The rest of the early 
American poets were culti- 
vated gentlemen, but they 
were more exactly English 
provincial poets than Ameri- 
can poets, and they were de- 
cidedly inferior to the parent 
stock. The men of the New 
England group, with the-single 
exception of Emerson, were 
cultivated gentlemen with a 
taste for literature—they never 
rose above that level. 

**No one can judge his con- 
temporaries. We can not say 
with certainty that the poets 
of this generation are better 
than their predecessors. But 
surely we can see that the new 
poets have more originality, 
more of the stuff out of which 
poetry is made, than their 
predecessors had, aside from 
the two great exceptions that 
I have mentioned.” 


After all this The Sun only 
remarks: 

“The oftener vers libre gets 
into print the less likely are 
its makers to win the crown 
of bays.” 

The Ohio State Journal re- 
cently discovered Miss Lowell 
and heralded her in this vein: 


“There is an alleged poet 
out East. She writes in prose- 








of peculiar importance. Words 
hurried over in reading are 
balanced by words on which the reader pauses. 

also, that vers libre can be either rimed or unrimed.”’ 


Remember, 


Miss Lowell is unmoved by the protests of those who declare 
that they can not memorize vers libre. Poetry easily remem- 
bered she refuses to think ‘“‘great,’”’ any more than the music 
that we readily whistle after coming out of the theater. She 
proceeds to consider special cases, giving a different opinion 
on Lineoln’s Gettysburg address from the one recently quoted 
by us from Dr. Marion M. Miller, who rearranged the address 
to prove his point: 

“The enemies of vers libre say that vers libre is in no respect 
different from oratory. Now, there is a difference between 
the cadence of vers libre and the cadence of oratory. Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address is not vers libre; it is rhythmical prose. 
At the prose end of cadence is rhythmical prose; at the verse 
end is vers libre. The difference is in the kind of cadence. 
‘Recently a writer in The Nation took some of Meredith’s 


form and puts all her poetry 
in dreamful words and roseate 
hues. Here is a poetic description of a bath she has been taking: 

‘**Little spots of sunshine lie on the surface of the water 
and dance, dance, and their reflections wabble deliciously over 
the ceiling; a stir of my finger sets them whirring, reeling. | 
move a foot and the planes of light in the water jar. I lie back 
and laugh and let the green-white water, the sun-flawed, beryl 
water, flow over me. The day is almost too bright to bear, and 
the green water covers me from the too-bright day. I will lie 
here awhile and play with the water and the sun-spots. 

‘““*The sky is blue and high. A crow flaps by the window, 
and there is a whiff of tulips and narcissus in the air.’ 

‘‘In the next verset she tells of the sky ‘being fresh-washed 
and fair,’ and then remarks, ‘I smell the stars.’ Dear me, what 
a smeller she has! We wish we were she to go out some star- 
lit night and smell Sirius, Vega, or Arcturus. We know how it 
is done—it is done with the mind’s nose, just as ong sees things 
with the mind’s eye. It is all very easy for a poet. But re 


turning to the bath, she says the sunshine ‘cleaves the water 
into flaws like a jewel and cracks it to bright light.’ Splendid, 
but we have enough.” 
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MINISTERS FOR WAR AND PEACE 


INISTERS in a given locality are perhaps affected 
M by the same influences as other citizens and are just 
as good patriots as laymen. Thus the Brooklyn Eagle 
estimates a poll of Brooklyn clergymen on the subject of pre- 
paredness which listed a large majority as favorable to the 
purpose. ‘Like people, like priest,’’ may be a true saying, but 
clerical opinions seem to have a greater news-value than those 
of an equal number of laymen, and the newspapers frequently 
report them in groups or individually on this burning subject 
of the nation’s readiness for war. At the recent New York 
Conference of Methodist clergymen at Peekskill, N. Y., a resolu- 
tion was passed, so the New York Sun reports, opposing ‘‘all 
preparedness”’ and ‘‘all warlike preparation except as much as 
necessary to protect the weak and helpless.’”” The New York 
Times retorts on this that ‘‘the United States is weak and, at 
present, in many respects, helpless to defend itself against 
attack’’; so “‘the New York Conference is on the right track.” 
The Brooklyn poll embraced ministers of something like 
twenty denominations, and 151 answered “‘yes,” six qualified 
their approval, fourteen were opposed. The poll was engineered 
by Rev. Walter Laidlaw, secretary of the New York Federation 
of Churches, of whom The Eagle writes: 


““Mr. Laidlaw spent several weeks in a German prison right 
after the war broke out. He and the Rev. Rivington D. Lord, 
of Brooklyn, got into that trouble together. They had a touch 
of German frightfulness. Each, we believe, was informed 
that the other had been led out to execution. There was no 
notion of executing either, but the effect on the nerves of the 
prisoners was the same as if the menace had been serious.” 


The Rev. Charles A. Eaton, pastor of the Madison Avenue 
Baptist Church, writes in the New York American of prepared- 
ness as ‘‘our Christian duty.’’ We have been living, he says, 
in a fool’s paradise. ‘‘We did not see that the world’s burden 
is one, that the process of human advance is a world-process, 
and that a nation can realize its destiny only in and as a part 
of this process.”” .Further: 

“We did not believe that a world-war could happen. And if 
it were to happen we saw no reason why America should take 
any part in it other than to observe strict neutrality. We 
were blind to the great truth that life is a struggle between ideas 
and ideals, and that these principles upon which our nation was 
builded and for which we thought we stood might come to their 
supreme test somewhere beyond our borders, and that then we 
might have to stand up like men and accept responsibility for 
our spiritual possessions and beliefs. 

“The war has happened. Our most precious principles and 
ideals are now being tested upon a thousand battle-fields across 
the sea. Men are dying for what our fathers bought with 
their blood. Reluctantly, but none the less surely, we have 
been forced to face our responsibility—and we find ourselves 
unprepared.” 

By the same token a large group of ministers of New York 
and vicinity, representing many denominations, print in the 
New York Times their protest against “the document and 
appeal” sent out from the office of the Church Peace Union. 
All express themselves as opposed to the appeal, which is char- 
acterized in this manner: 

“The Peace-Union document is a protest against what it 
terms the ‘policy of preparedness’—a phrase of unfortunate 
ambiguity, which is made to cover some good things and some 
bad; but the evident net result of it is to befog the issue, to 
paralyze our Government in its stand for righteousness and 
ultimate peace, and to stay the hands of President Wilson in 
his effort to fulfil his duty to our nation and to the world. 


Whatever may be the intention of its distinguished signers, we 
feel that, in the present confused state of affairs, the public 
generally is bound to interpret it as an indication that Christian 
ministers generally (so far as the signers can speak for them) 
are opposed in this critical time to real efficiency and military 
preparedness to uphold our President. For this we, for our 
part, do not stand; and we know that hosts of Christian ministers 
are of our mind....... 

“At this very time several of the European nations are regret- 
ting that they were not adequately prepared against the ag- 
gression that befell them. Under these circumstances a’ min- 
isters’ ambiguous protest against preparedness is not conducive 
to international good-will. It is regarded by many of our 
best friends among the fighting nations as a slap in the face, 
and at home such a document promotes division among church- 
men at the moment when they ought to unite on the first visible 
and practicable step toward averting war hereafter. 

“‘Perhaps our fellow ministers who have signed the appeal 
will pardon us for believing that the decision as to what form 
our preparedness shall take may, as Dr. Stimson says, best. be 
left to the responsible officers of our Government and to those 
whose own lives in case of war will be first involved and that 
the rest of us will best fulfil our duty as ministers by earnest 
prayer and spiritual counsel, and our duty as patriots by ab- 
staining from profitless addresses to the Government.” 





“SLACKERS” IN LIFE AND RELIGION 
() ALL THE NEW WORDS that the war has given us 


‘“‘slacker’”’ is one of the surest to survive. Of course, 

the word wasn’t new in England, but it had no general 
currency in America before we heard it applied to those who 
held back from recruiting. The Continent (Chicago) seizes upon 
it as a useful whip in the modern religious world. Jesus knew 
the slackers, says the writer, and he enjoined upon them to 
“let your loins be girded about, and your lamps burning, and 
be ye yourselves like unto men looking for their Lord.” The 
metaphor derives from the flowing robes of the Oriental dress, 
which, loosened and hanging from the shoulders in times of 
relaxation, had to be drawn by a tight girdle around the waist 
when anything was to be done. The writer observes that 
Jesus very well knew that “‘any Christian who fell into the way 
of loosening now and again the service-belt of his life would 
soon forfeit the power to tighten up his belt to the old notch of 
thoroughness.” The editorial homily proceeds: 


“The piercing-point in ‘slacker’ is its automatic explanation 
of just what is wrong with a vast army of the world’s ineffectives. 

“Inefficiency is, of course, often manifestly due to handicaps 
—physical defects, lack of training, or restrictive environment. 
But such considerations can not compass anything like all the 
eases of uselessness in the world. What’s the trouble with 
the rest? 

“*They are ‘slackers.’ That’s the exact matter—they live slackly. 

“Men who accomplish things and prove ‘worth their salt’ are 
men who strictly ‘have themselves in hand.’ 

“Their first quality is purpose, and, after that, determination 
and self-command, which will permit neither distractions, dis- 
couragements, weariness, nor peril to divert them. 

“That is to say, the life that counts is the chosen life—a life 
adhered to—a life pursued—a life planned and executed. 

“In contrast, men who will attend neither to deciding what 
they ought to do nor to compelling themselves to do it amount 
to nothing worth respect. 

‘“These are the lax fellows, who loll easily through life, who 
never stiffen up to grip a duty or manage a situation, who con- 
sent to carry no load; who will not even question what’s wanted 
of them. 

“In such life no muscle is ever tensed with any resolve. All 
mattrrs go at loose ends. Nothing is taut; everything hangs 
slack. 
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“AM I MY BROTHER'S KEEPER? 
From the painting by J. C. Dollman 
A picture dropt from a New York exhibition because of its strong incitement to class-feeling 








“It is perfect precision to call men who live that way 
‘slackers.’ Saale 

‘‘When the recruiting-agents were visiting British towns, the 
slackers failed to enlist, not so much because they were unwilling, 
but beeause they couldn’t. That is what made compulsion 
necessary. 

“The summons of the recruiting -officer is a summons to 
decide something. But the slacker has drifted along through 
the world without making decisions; he has always evaded 
when decision was in order. At length, decisiveness becomes 
impossible. 

‘*His nature is unbelted; he can no longer belt himself up. 
‘‘A tight girdle, bracing him to stand stalwart and upright, 
more strain and pain than he can bear. 

“*So the slacker’s uselessness condemns him to uselessness. 
‘Precisely thus it is with Christian men. The member of the 
ehureh who has taken his church-membership nominally and 
from year to year has never tried to gird on himself God’s soldier- 
armor, finds in time of test that he can’t support the weight of 
helmet, breast-plate, and buckler that the Lord furnishes. 

‘*When a man for many years has sneaked sinuously through 
the world, avoiding obligation, declining to brace up to re- 
sponsibility, the slacker’s habit gets so fastened on his character 
that there is no chance for him ever to be anything but a slacker. 

‘**And everywhere, in city and village and country, the church 
is but half-victorious or wholly beaten because its array of duty- 
doers is so small and the discouraging company of the slackers 
is so large. 

“‘The Christians who come heartily to the Lord’s help are a 
secant few; the many fail of nerve to throw themselves into the 
conflict. 

‘From old slackers it is profitless to expect much. But there’s 
hope in the young people, whose temper as Christians is yet to 
be formed. 

‘Surely every effort possible should be bent to save young men 
and women from slackers’ faults and slackers’ fate. 

“Teach the young folk to believe with all their hearts that the 
only worth-while manhood and womanhood is the kind able to 
command itself at full strength in response to the summons of 
Christ.” 


““AM I MY BROTHER’S KEEPER?” 

‘6 LEEPING OUT” has become the luxury of the rich, 
but it has long been the misery of the poor. Romance 
can invest a night of sleep in the ample room of the 

‘** Hotel of the Beautiful Stars,”’ but one must be proof against the 

searching winds that move freely through its wide spaces. A 

picture that it was feared might stir too miuch of class-feeling 

portrays all the difference between a comfortable outdoor 
sleeping-porch and a night on a hard park-bench. It hung in an 
exhibition of the Washington Irving High School for a time, and 
its removal was the occasion of criticism. From the brush of 

Mr. J. C. Dollman it now in reproduction ornaments the front 

page of The Christian Advocate (New York), where its interpreta- 

tion is thus given: 

“The picture represents a scene on the Thames Embankment, 
London, showing examples of unskilled workers, unemployed, 
and without money, food, or shelter. The first three figures are 
workingmen of various types. The fourth is a discharged 
soldier, who prefers sleeping out even in the bitter winter nights 
to parting with his war-medal, the last link that binds him to 
respectability. At the extreme right is a countryman (with his 
wife and child) who has tramped in from an outlying district in 
unavailing search of work. All this takes place within a stone’s 
throw of the Savoy Hotel, where the rich and frivolous are dis- 
cussing their costly suppers and the vintages of their wines.” 

In the Advocate’s comment on the title of the picture, ‘‘Am I 
My Brother’s Keeper ?”’ it points to the fact that individuals who 
have not mastered the Christian theory of brotherhood still 
shirk their responsibility for the ills of society, and try to 
frame the same excuse as Cain, who answered in the words of 
the picture’s title the Lord’s question, ‘‘Where is Abel, thy 
brother?” But— 


“The words come more falteringly in this generation than ever 
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before, and society begins to show the workings of the gospel 
leaven by its frank acceptance of Christ’s point of view. This is 
only the beginning, but it is significant of a revolutionary 
change. Its outward evidences are visible in a hundred forms of 
so-called ‘social service,’ which might better be called ‘applied 
Christianity.’ . .. We no longer hear of the ‘certain condescension 
in foreigners’ which used to mark the demeanor of the traveler 
from abroad. That was followed by an even more conspicuous 
arrogance in the native-born toward the newcomer. It is only 
within very recent years that the Church, the Christian associa- 
tions, and latterly a considerable section of the general public 
have perceived their duty toward the new American. This 
attitude toward the foreign brother is a mark of the times, a 
Christian mark, and one of many that the discerning investigator 
will discover, and that will go far to dispel the pessimism to 
which the war has made so many the prey.” 





TURKEY’S COMPUNCTIONS 


IGNS are not wanting that Turkey is relenting in its 

persecution of the Armenians, says Dr. William E. Strong, 

secretary of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. The doctor is even persuaded that the Turk 
is beginning to repent and turn to Christianity. The “drift” 
that way is strong enough to awaken the hope that Turkey 
after the war will repeat the experience of China after the Boxer 
rebellion. Missionary activity has suffered a setback, for only 
seventy of the 163 appointed missionaries remain in Turkey, 
“‘and their work is seriously handicapped by the closing of 
schools and hospitals and the searcity of pupils and native 
teachers.” It has not altogether pleased the Turk to have 
his schemes of extermination thwarted by American relief of 
the stricken Armenians, but ‘‘it has been an instructive spectacle 
for him to witness, and one that he will long reflect upon.” 
In the New York Evening Post these paragraphs from Dr. 
Strong’s pamphlet appear: 


“*A host of Armenians have been destroyed, but not all. The 
executions and the deportations have not yet altogether ceased, 
it is to be feared, but apparently they have slackened. And 
they were never uniformly sweeping. Not quite so bad in the 
south, in Cilicia, for example, as farther north, in the region 
of Marsovan or Harput. Some relaxation of the policy of ex- 
termination has been remarked in certain sections where Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Christians have been allowed to return 
from the deported bands. It may be due to the fact that 
the Turkish forces are now being hard prest by the Russians, 
and that Turkish.energies are therefore being absorbed in other 
ways; but, for some reason, the Armenian situation has of late 
improved. 

**And, despite the ruthlessness of the slaughter, the remnant 
is large. Counting the Armenians (mostly women and children) 
left in the land, and those who have escaped across the border 
into Russia, Persia, or Egypt, and the survivors of the deporta- 
tions into the desert country, it is estimated that there are still 
alive and within reach of Armenia 750,000 of its people.” 


Dr. Strong then speaks of the change wrought in the individ- 
ual Turk: 


‘‘He has been looking at. Christianity and the Christian people 
with new eyes, with more wonder, interest, respect. He has 
been buying the New Testament of late, and, we must believe, 
for the purpose of reading it. The Bible Societies” reports 
indicate that hundreds of thousands of copies of the Christian 
Scriptures in Turkish and Arabic have been sold among Moham- 
medans in the past two or three years. A more liberal spirit 
of inquiry and of thought is apparent, and in many ways. 
Mohammedan men have been drawn into clubs organized 
at mission-stations and have listened to Christian lectures, 
even illustrated lectures on the life of Christ. The atten- 
dance of Mohammedan scholars upon mission-schools of lower 
and higher grade has been unprecedentedly large of late and 
was growing when the war broke out. In two stations in 
eastern Turkey, kindergartens were established for Moslem 
children only.” 


His hope is buoyed up by the example of China: 





“When China was in the grip of the Boxer fury, it looked as 
tho missionary work there was done. Men counseled: ‘Why 
attempt it further; why insist on staying where you are so 
unwelcome; why not withdraw to easier and more. favorable 
fields?’ But the sixteen years since have marked an unbelievable 
advance in China. The seed of that. martyrdom was blown 
wide over the land and everywhere sprang up aud bore fruit. 
Is it too much to expect a similar history in Turkey? May not 
the next twenty years show as wonderful gains for Christianity 
in that Empire as in ancient and immovable China?”’ 





THE CHURCH’S PERPLEXITY OVER 
THE SOLDIER 


AST WEEK we quoted an article that tried to estimate 
the actual amount of religion profest by the young 
English soldier in training. We found that there was 

not much to give the parson satisfaction with his past work. In 
The Methodist Recorder (London) we find an estimate of the 
real religion of the boys at the front, and while the experience of 
soldier-life seems to conduce to a natural religion, the creeds do 
not appear to fare any better than before. We read: 


“Those who have boys at the front scan their letters eagerly 
in the hope of finding some word of religious confession such as 
the grave perils of the hour may be expected to bring forth. As 
a rule, the word is there, and parents, ministers, and Sunday- 
school teachers duly rejoice. Sometimes the reference to per- 
sonal religion is as faint as the water-mark on the note-paper. 
But, whether tucked up in a postscript, or emblazoned, the 
word gives comfort and assurance. These confessions have the 
merit of sincerity. The lads are not posing. War is a searching 
experience, and there are no actors’ masks in blood-soaked 
trenches. And there are no elaborations—just a word about 
prayer, a line about trusting in God, and an exhortation not 
to worry. 

“‘And yet, when we stop to think about it all, we Christian 
people of definite beliefs and experiences find ourselves in a diffi- 
culty. The typical soldier of whom I write is the lad who, 
when at home, never showed much keenness for spiritual things. 
Beyond regular attendance at chapel and school, he took little 
interest in the enterprises of the Church. He was not in mem- 
bership, did not attend a class-meeting, never stayed for a 
prayer-meeting. He seemed not greatly moved by preaching, 
and certainly never appeared in the mood for going into the 
inquiry-room. But he owes to his religious upbringing his grasp 
of the great ideas of honor, freedom, duty, and self-sacrifice, and 
these ideas sprang into activity when king and country called 
him. Then, when he got to the front, the realities of war threw 
him back on God. All that he had ever received into his mind 
of God’s providential care became of instant value to him, and 
he felt he could lie down in peace. 

‘Now the difficulty is here: If this kind of religious experience 
is sound and satisfactory—and who can doubt it?—what be- 
comes of the doctrines of sin, repentance, and justification by 
faith? We have declared on the authority of the Scriptures 
that no man can be saved until his sense of sin shall bring 
definite repentance and faith. But in our soldiers’ letters we 
fail to discover any of the accepted signs of evangelical grace. 
There is no apparent realization of sin, no shame, no penitence, 
no surrender of faith, no joyful sense of sins forgiven. 

“Our perplexity would be lessened if we could be certain 
that when the boys come home they will ‘join the Church.’ 
But we are by no means sure that they will. They may be just 
as shy of the class-meeting, the prayer-meeting, and even of 
the Lord’s Supper as they were. Some of them have been on 
furlough, and while their conversation has confirmed all they 
put in their letters, it has not given much proof of newly found 
zeal for the devotional side of Church life. 

“To be quite candid, then, we are face to face with a new 
form of religious life and expression, into which the usual elements 
of evangelical faith and fervor do not appear consciously to have 
entered. Something has happened to the boys—something 
deep, awful, and real—and we are at a loss to know in what 
terms to deseribe it. ...... 

“It will be the duty of the Church some day to help the 
soldier to know himself. It can be shown him that the great 
doctrines of Grace came to him in his apprehension of the near 
presence of Christ.” 
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I* the years immediately preceding the 
war, most poets resolutely kept them- 
selves aloof from the affairs of their fellow 
countrymen. Of course there were some 
notable exceptions—Mr. William Watson 
and Mr. Rudyard Kipling in England, and 
Mr. Perey Mackaye and Mr. Robert 
Underwood Johnson in the United States. 
But, as a rule, the poet, altho he might 
sometimes show a sentimental interest in 
economics, was not in the least concerned 
with national and international polities. 
But the war has changed all this. The 
poets have discovered nationalism, and 
even the American poets take as violent an 
interest in affairs of State as did their pre- 
decessors who passionately sang of slavery, 
State rights, Union, and Secession in the 
early sixties. TO a recent issue of The 
Outlook, Mr. Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer 
contributes a forceful expression of his 
opinion on America’s course in the war. 
Many readers will think that the poet 
overstates his case, but the lines are 
sincerely felt and powerfully uttered. 


CLARION 


By HAROLD TROWBRIDGE PULSIFER 


‘God send a prophet tongued with flame 
To sear the Nation's self-content; 
Lest writ in words of livid shame 
Ye read, Eternal banishment. 


Dread banishment from those High Halls 
Your fathers builded wide and deep. 

Once, twice, and thrice the trumpet calls— 
How long shall ye lie bound in sleep? 


The skies are dark with homing ghosts. 
With Belgian blood the world is red. 

Through the salt sea in piteous hosts 
Still troop the fantoms of your dead! 


Shrill-voiced your chosen leaders cry 
The need of freedom for your gold. 

Thank God the men at Concord lie 
Too deep to know what ye have sold. 


Was it for this the ancient hand 
Carved out the riches of your soil? 

Then let the sea blot out the land, 
The storm blot out the wasted toil! 


Blot out the dream of Washington, 
Blot out the vision Lincoln knew, 

Blot out their hope of air and sun, 
Bring back the night they overthrew! 


Once, twice, and thrice the trumpet calls— 
The sword is nigh, the sword is come! 
Awake, O watchmen cn the walls, 
And lift your dead hands to the drum! 


Here is a sympathetic little genre sketch, 
by a poet who understands the literary 
use of dialect. We take it from Miss 
Lanyon’s new book, “ Fairy-Led, and Other 
Verses” (W. & G. Baird, Ltd., Belfast). 


AT THE LATTHER END 


By HELEN LANYON 


There’ a low green loanin’ at the meadow’'s edge, 
Where the young folk come and wandher, two 
be two; 
I hear them talkin’ there, beyant the hedge, 
The warm dark evenin's through. 





I mind the time I was a sleek young lad, 
I mind the places where I used to walk; 

I mind the girls, an’ the soft looks they had, 
An’ all their coaxing talk. 


In undher the dim trees we used to lie, 
An’ many was the tender kiss I set 

On lips that were half willin’ an’ half shy— 
My mem'ry houlds them yet. 


But that’s all past, an’ I'll not see again 
The young girls come like birds intil my hand, 
Nor feel my heart leap up wid joyful pain 
When summer's on the land. 


For at the latther end there’ only grief, 
There’ nothin’ only grief for me at all, 
An ould done man, dhry as a shriveled leaf 

That thrembles to its fall. 


From Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, we 
take this charming bit of Celtic symbolism: 
The colloquial simplicity of the first two 
stanzas is admirably effected, but the 
poet’s inspiration seems to fail him toward 
the end. 


TO HIS LADY, PHILOSOPHY 


By JoHN McCLURE 


I 


The beautiful ladies of old time, 
That walked like angels and were as fair, 
Are dead and vanished, and no man’s rime 
Can paint them truly as once they were. 
Like pale shadows in moonlight 
Vanished they are upon strange ways, 
Sudden as snow—Villon was right— 
The beautiful ladies of old days. 
But you stay always, you most dear; 
Tho the harlots come and the harlots go 
Walking in pomp and in great show, 
Still you are with me, still are here, 
More faithful far in a thousand ways 
Than the beautiful ladies of old days. 


II 


One thing I know most certainly— 
You will not pester me nor chide; 
You will not quarrel much, nor be 
Unkind, or hasty to deride 
When I am stupid with my dreams. 
You will not cackle much nor joke 
When I am dazzled by the gleams 
Of fen-fires in a world of smoke, 

Or somewhat silly and insane 
About the making of a song; 

Nor mock me that my face is plain, 
Nor chide me that I am not strong. 
Nay, kinder than a woman is, 

You will not mock my vagaries. 


III 


When all my heart is laden down 
With worldly worries, worldly fears, 
You will not pucker lip nor frown 
Nor make me gloomier with tears. 
You will not make my sorrow sad 
With weeping and with wretchedness 
When all the goods I ever had 
Have vanished in the market's press. 
You will not sob nor make a scene 
When I come sadly home at night 
To tell you that my hopes have been 
Blown and blasted out of sight. 

We two will light our pipe o’ clay 
And laugh and blow the world away. 


The London Spectator continues to 
print excellent verse and to irritate its 
readers by affixing puzzling pseudonyms. 
Why this stirring ballad—of which some 











stanzas are worthy of Macaul:wy—should 
be credited to ‘“‘Xanthus” is a question 
hard to solve. It is a poem to which 
nearly any writer of our day should be 
proud to sign his name, 


THE WESTERN LINE 


(Verses Written in an Artillery Observation-Post 
During a Relief: Flanders, May, 1915 ? 


By XANTHUS \ 


Thor draws a chord invisible 
Across the shaking sky: 

I hear the tearing of the shell, 
The bullets sing and cry, 

As charging through the flames of hell 
The batteries go by. 


The gunners laugh about the task 
That man to man has given: 

Like Titans now the guns unmask 
And fire the veils of neaven. 

Above the cloud what lights are gleaming? 
God's batteries are those, 

Or souls of soldiers homeward streaming 
To banquet with their foes? 

The floods of battle ebb and flow, 

The soldiers to Valhalla go! 


They say that, when the day awoke 
And the dying night was wan, 

Harry of England rode the smoke 
And led the English van: 

And bowmen in the battle-glare 
Rose from the ghostly dew: 

The cloth-yard sang upon the air 
And the gray goose-feather flew! 

Harry of England is awake, 

His archers mind not trench or stake! 


And men have seen the Emperor, 
The Eagle of the South: 

God grant the bonds be loosed by Thor 
That bind that marble mouth! 

The silver roads of conquest lie 
Fast frozen in his brow: 

Would those imperious lips were free 
To give their orders now! 

The floods of battle ebb and flow, 

The soldiers to Valhalla go! 


Beyond the thunder of the guns, 
Beyond the flaming line, 

Far from this sky of echoing bronze, 
The English valleys shine, 

The gardens moated in the wolds 
By wind and water kissed, 

And dainty girls that England folds 
In sunshine and in mist. 

The floods of battle ebb and flow, 

The soldiers to Valhalla go! 


The soldier has his girls to love, 
And he has his rum to drink, 
But when the lines of battle move 

He has little time to think: 
Sometimes he wins a victory, 

Somewhere the battle ends, 
And there the paths of glory lie 

Where lie the soldier's friends. 
The floods of battle ebb and flow 
The soldiers to Valhalla go! 


The fighting men go charging past 
With the battle in their eyes, 

The fighting men go reeling past 
Like gods in poor disguise: 

The glorious men whom none will see, 
No wife or mother more, 

Winged with the wings of Victory 
And helmeted by Thor! 

Above the cloud what lights are gleaming? 
God's batteries are those, 

Or souls of soldiers homeward streaming 
To banquet with their foes? 
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JULIA WARD HOWE’S LIFE AND 
LETTERS 
Julia Ward Howe, 1819-1910. Be Laura E. Richards 
and as at: Howe Elliott, assisted by Florence Howe 
Hall. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mirflin ~ i _ $4, 

It was beautiful and fitting that the life 
of one of America’s best women should be 
written by her own daughters, women both 
as well known for achievements in literary 
fields. The convinc:ng charm which comes 
from personal experiences, the testimony 
of vivid memories of actual home-life, and 
the loving recollections of devoted children 
add vital foree to these pages. Ina singular 
degree the book reflects the genuineness of 
the woman whose. name is identified. with 
so much that was good and noble and 
sometimes great during her long and_ busy 
life. Of many movements for human 
_ betterment, of many far-reaching charities, 

she was a part. The dryness often seen 
in a biography is absent from these pages. 
Mrs. Howe’s life was so identified with 
great names in her time that we gain real 
insight into the lives of Sumner, Emerson, 
Whittier, Carlyle, Margaret Fuller, Flor- 
ence Nightingale, James Freeman Clarke, 
Horace Mann, Sydney Smith, and Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. 

Mrs. Howe was the daughter of Samuel 
Ward, a founder and president of the 
Bank of Commerce in New York, and one 
of the founders of the New York University. 
She was all her life ‘‘buoyed up and lifted 
on by the remembrance of the virtues of 
her ancestors.” Her young mother died 
at the age of twenty-seven. For years 
Julia was reared according to strictest 
rules. Her father’s views of religious duty 
deepened in ‘‘stringency and gloom.’”’ We 
have a graphic description of the Ward 
home-life at 16 Bond Street, where the 
father had a large house, an unusual 
library, and a real art-gallery. The 
“little Julia’ was always studious and 
brilliant. She began to write verse at a 
very early age. She was of an unusually 
happy disposition, possest a keen sense of 
humor, and was always ready to lead in 
fun. Her musical education, which was 
begun early, was pursued with enthusiasm, 
and musie became one of the passions of her 
life. She learned to know four languages: 
French, German, Italian, and English. 
She made it a rule to set aside a certain 
time each day for serious study. ‘‘ Precious 
Time,” she called it; her sisters dubbed it 
“Pp. T.’’ There were three sisters, known 
as “the three Graces of Bond Street.” 
“Diva Julia,” at the age of nineteen, was 
irresistible, with her red-gold hair and 
beautiful blue eyes. ‘“‘When men saw your 
mother they just flopped,” was the com- 
ment of one of her friends. When she 
first met Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, nearly 
twenty years her senior, he had been for 
nine years director of the Perkins Institute 
for the Blind, and was known as the man 
who had taught the deaf-mute Laura 
Bridgman to speak and understand. From 
his devotion to the Greek cause, and from 
his inherent nobility he was known as 
**Chevalier.” As his wife, Mrs. Howe 
usually alluded to him as ‘“‘Chev.”” They 


traveled in England, Italy, Santo Domingo, 
and Greece. Wherever they went they were 
surrounded by artists, musicians, 
men, and literary celebrities. 

The book is amplified and strengthened 
by extracts from Mrs. Howe’s: journal and 


states- 





her letters to and from her relatives. - Her 
fondness for Greek was consuming. She 
always had some Greek author on her 
table. There were also to be found Kant, 
Hegel, and other philosophers. She was 
always ready to share in her husbands’ 
philanthropies, to entertain friends, or 
play with children, making rimes and songs 
for. them on request. Her letters fairly 
overflow with frisky nonsense and playful 
affection tho written at a time when she 
was producing serious poems, newspaper ar- 
ticles, and even sermons. A full account is 
given of the circumstances in which she 
wrote ‘‘The Battle-Hymn of the Republic,”’ 
with a faesimile of the original draft. Her 
desire to preach and lecture was seriously 
opposed in her family, but gradually opposi- 
tion weakened, and then we hear of her more 
and more as on the publie stage, especially 
after she joined the suffrage ranks. ‘I 
had so much to say to my day and genera- 
tion,” she once remarked, ‘‘ which could not 
and should not be communicated in rime 
or even in rhythm.” Having much to say, 
she said it wherever opportunity pre- 
sented. She was prominent in establishing 
the ‘‘New England Women’s Club” and 
many others, and was always ready to 
give of her best efforts. 

Never for a moment did her interest 
in her children—their love-affairs or their 
pleasures—abate. Her youthful spirit en- 
dured to the very last years she had and 
when the only limitations to them were 
physical. The loss of her youngest child, 
“Sammy,” in 1863, and of her husband, in 
1876, left wounds that never healed; but 
she carried on her life-work bravely. - She 
never failed to respond to calls for her 
time, her interest, her written word, or her 
advice. There could be no more delightful 
reading than Mrs. Howe's letters. As she 
grew older the letters perhaps became even 
more charming, scintillating as they do 
with brilliant thoughts, deep sympathy, 
and humor, mirthful, and appreciative. 
We marvel at the activities which were a 
part of her daily life when her years called 
for retirement and rest. She remained 
till the last an indefatigable worker, 
speaking here, reading there, contributing 
written or spoken words, and sorry when 
something was not asked for. On October 
5, 1910, she received from Smith College 


the degree of Doctor of Laws, and on the 


seventeenth passed quietly away, mourned 
by a wide world to which she was known. 
Asked by her daughter, ‘‘What is the ideal 
life?”’ she replied, ‘‘To learn, to teach, to 
serve, to enjoy.” 


FRANCE IN A GREAT EPOCH 


Battifol, Louis. The Century of the Renais- 
sance. Translated from the French by Elsie Finni- 
more Buckley. With an Introduction by John Edward 
Courtenay Bodley, Corresponding Member of the In- 
stitute of France. Octavo, pp. xxviii-429. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Louis Battifol’s volume is the first to 
appear in English of a brilliant series of 
monographs devoted to separate periods 
of French history, under the general title 
“The National History of France.’’ The 
remaining volumes, announced to appear 
in rapid succession, comprise: ‘‘The Mid- 
dle Ages,” by Fr. Funck-Brentano; ‘‘The 
ireat Century,” by Jacques Boulenger; 
“The Eighteenth Century,” by Casimir 
Stryienski; ‘‘The Revolution,” by Louis 
Madelin; and “The Consulate and the 
Empire,” also by M. Madelin. ‘‘Crowned” 
by the Academy, admirably translated, and 
prefaced by a lengthy, learned Introduc- 
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firmaity superintendent of the 
palace of H.M.King George of Greece. 


Let pe you a taste 


‘Monsieur 
Biardot 
of Paris” 


There is no “secret” 
of Franco-American 
quality. Nor have we 
any monopoly on choice 
ingredients. Franco- 
American Soups are 
“creations,” as individ- 
ual and personal as the 
latest gowns from the 
ateliers of Paris. 
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Soups 
“g after the — of 


OF PARIS 


Every step in the preparation 
of Franco-American Soups is 
under the’direct and personal 
supervision of M. Biardot, 
culinary expert of international 
renown. M. Biardot himself 
tastes each day the soup that 
has been made and not a quart 
of soup is sold which he has 
not approved. 


Merely heat before serving 
Thirty-five cents the quart 
Twenty selections 
At the better stores 
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tion, by a. a Bodley, corresponding Sli TLTVUVNVGNA HARON TAHL IEA TNL iV LAN HOLL AiANTJNi AOA lu 
member of the Institute of France, the 
jnitial volume is rich in promise as to the 
general character of the series. 

In an admirable prolog of what may be 
called a truly imperial theme, Mr. Bodley 
includes a survey of French history on its 
romantic side. The whole terrain of the 
war, as he points out, that whole north- 
eastern region of France, ravaged and 
burned up by shell-fire, ‘‘has more histor- 
jeal associations on its soil than has the 
whole of Great Britain.”” Yet this region, 
become doubly epic in our time, is out- 
ranked in souvenirs and traditions of 
the past by many another province—by 
Touraine, Burgundy, Provence. It may 
be said that French history, intrinsically 
romantic, has become magical in the light 
of the epic events now taking place upon 
already “enchanted ground.” 

It is an extraordinarily interesting period 
of French history which is depicted in 
M. Batiffol’s striking study. With the 
harvests garnered by modern historical 
criticism at his disposal, he has achieved 
something more than merely presenting 
upon an immense canvas, after the fashion 
of painters like Verestchagin, the visualiza- 
tion of a tract of history. What this 
modern French historian has accomplished 
is even more striking than this, and may 
be compared, without too much exaggera- 
tion, to those wonderful moving pictures 
which, with the recent enhancement of 
color, give the illusion of reality and feast 
the eyes upon the myriad multicolored 
phases of life in great cities. Quite as 
notable as this kinetoscopic panorama 
wherein the author has contrived to achieve 
something like a definite portrayal of an 
epoch whose contrasts and paradoxes are 
so baffling, is the accompanying portrait- 
gallery of famous personages of the Renais- 
sance. The dramatis persone of many a 
familiar romance of Dumas’s or play of 
Hugo’s are here. Drawn at full length 
and with elaboration of color and detail, 
will be found the historic group whose 
figures darken or illumine the haunting 
background of the Renaissance: Charles 
VIII., him of ‘‘the. miserable leg,’’ quite 
familiar to us in George Eliot’s fine novel 
of the Rinascimento; Louis XI1., whom far- 
sounding fame has ignored, but to whom the 
author pays a rare tribute, calling him ‘‘a 
good king,’’ under whose reign his people 
were happy and at peace; Francis I., that 
paragon of royal splendor, who deserves 
the title of the ‘‘Sunburst King” in a more 
literal sense than does Louis XTV.; Henry 
II. and Charles IX., sinister figures in a 
terrible epoch of religious wars; Henry IV.., 
the brightest and most charming figure in 
the varied picture, a royal apparition in 
“shining armor,” the hope of France, yet 
as evil-starred as the rest; Catherine 
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The Oat-Fed 


And the Indolent 
The Effect of Spirit-Giving Food 


Oats are for the active, the alert. 
They are fed to spirited animals, not to the placid. 
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They are for workers, not for loafers. 


You who seek vim and vivacity—who would 
‘feel your oats’’—should make this a daily dish. 
For oat flakes are 75 per cent latent energy. 

It’s the morning dish, because the day calls for activ- 
ity. It’s the man’s dish if he works. It’s the children’s 
dish, because young folks are vast energy consumers. 

A now-and-then dish cannot reveal oats’ animating 
power. But a daily dish will do it, and to everyone's 


delight. Try it for 30 days. 


Quaker Oats 


Just the Dainty Flakes : 


If you think oats desirable, That’s the reason for this 
make them invit- extra flavor. It 


ing. The way to Quaker makes the dish 
do that is to serve doubly delicious. 
Cooker 


Quaker Oats only. Millions of oat 
Quaker Oa ts are Send us five trade-marks lovers over the 
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de Medici; “a daughter of that Florentine 
house of Medici which adored beautiful 
things,” who flung wide open to her 
adopted country the doors of the Italian 
Renaissance. 

The outward splendor of life under the 
Valois has not blinded the author to other 
features which, tho less striking, have far 
higher significance for the historian. Mr. 
Batiffol devotes many pages to the re- 
markable literary movement which is 
sssociated with Rousard, Rabelais, and a 
hundred others, and gives in the final 
chapters of the book a fine sketch of civili- 
zation under the Valois, with an exhaus- 
tive account of the actual life of the great 
body of the French people, showing how 
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made from the 
queen grains. We 
get but ten pounds 
from a bushel. 
These big, plump 
grains — just the 
cream of the oats 
—rolled into large 
luscious flakes. 


—the picture of the Quaker 
—cut from the fronts of five 
Quaker Oats packages. 
Send $1 with them, and 
we will mail you a large, 
heavy double cooker made 
of pure aluminum. It is 
made to our order to cook 
the flakes perfectly. We 
want every user to have one. 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago 











seas send to us to 
get it. Yet it 
costs you no ex- 
tra price. 

It is a pity, we 
argue, to serve 
food like this in 
less than its finest 
form. 


10c and 25c per Package 
Except in Far West and South 
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Name of my Architect 


Fireproof Industrial Buildings 


Safeguard your building, contents, and 
employees against fire, and prevent inter- 
ruption of business—build in concrete. 


The great Salem fire of 1914, which destroyed 
property worth $14,000,000, illustrates the fire- 
protection qualities of reinforced concrete. The 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. had 16 buildings 
enveloped by flames—including one of concrete. All 
were destroyed except the concrete building—this 
escaped with all its contents. Therefore, the owners 
have rebuilt in reinforced concrete. 


Information about Reinforced Concrete 


Would you like to know all about low cost, low 
maintenance, low insurance, and the other advan- 
tages of reinforced concrete? Write us for book 
showing costs, illustrations and descriptions of 
many reinforced concrete industrial buildings. It 
will prepare you for consultation with your archi- 
tect. Use the coupon below. 


The Atlas Portland Cement-Company 
30 Broad St., New York Corn Exchange Bank Bldg., Chicago 
Philadelphia Boston St.Louis Minneapolis Des Moines Dayton 
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Tue ATLAS PorTLAND CEMENT Co., 30 Broad St., New York, or Corn Exchange Bank Bidg., Chicago 
Send to name and address below book on Industrial Buildings. I am interested in Nos..............0.5005 
2—Warehouse 3—Factory 4-—ColdStorage 5—Stable 6—Business Garage 
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the national virtues of industry, thrift, and, 
above all, faithfulness to tradition, have 
survived intact in spite of endless dynasti¢ 
changes and revolutions. 


RECENT FICTION 


Allen, James Lane. A Cathedral Singer. Pp, 
142. New York: The Century Company. $1. 

We have here a new “‘long short story” 
from James Lane Allen. He has exprest 
himself in a direct message. This is no 
mystical, allegorical tale, but an illustra- 
tion of the author’s own comprehension 
of the problems and sufferings of the human 
soul. All is embodied in a story so simple 
in itself, but so wonderful in its appeal to 
the heart, that we are convinced no other 
writer could have made it more exquisite, 
more full of power, more appealing in its 
appreciation of the greatest of loves, which 
is mother-love. 

His background is New York, his 
adopted home. He paints the section 
where, on one side, stands the ever-growing 
cathedral of St. John the Divine, facing 
it the Hospital of St. Luke, to the south 
the studios of the National Academy of 
Design, and the hill called Morningside, 
sloping toward a busy thoroughfare with 
its congested buildings. It is the spiritual 
meaning of the cathedral and its Ameri- 
eanization which the author idealizes. The 
deep human sympathy behind Mr. Allen’s 
story, and the well-chosen words in which 
he clothes it, seem inspired, so perfect are 
they. We are imprest by the sincerity of 
his belief in that for which the cathedral 
stands—‘‘the soil and the soul.’’ Rachel 
Truesdale and her young son came from 
the South, where they had known better 
days. We are not told why they are in 
New York, but Ashby sells papers and his 
mother poses in the academy to earn 
money with which to develop her son’s 
voice. The scenes in that little home 
between mother and son are graphic. 
They make us realize the deep devotion 
and faith the mother has in her son’s 
genius. A chance-meeting between Ashby 
and the cathedral choir-master procures 
for him a hearing. The greatest longing 
of both mother and son is realized when 
Ashby is appointed to the choir-school. At 
that time the art-students see a growing 
happiness in their model’s face which they 
strive to reproduce. Then come a heart- 
breaking accident, pathetic scenes in a 
hospital. After all is over, comes the 
mother’s return to the art-class, but now 
a new canvas is necessary, for the glad 
happiness is all gone, and in its place a new 
light—the look of faith in immortal things— 
the faith in the cathedral as the embodi- 
ment of Christ’s message: “I am _ the 
Resurrection and the Life.” 


Tarkington, Booth. Seventeen: A Tale of 
Youth and Summer Time and the Baxter 
Family, especially William. Illustrated. Pp. 329. 
New York and London: Harper & Brothers. $1.35. 


If there is any one who does not re 
member the glory of being seventeen, its 
responsibilities and attendant symptoms, 
vital or amusing, according to the observer's 
point of view, let him read the history of 
a summer in the life of William Sylvanus 
Baxter, formerly “Silly Bill,” when, having 
declared his utter disregard of girls— 
“They could all die, I wouldn’t notice”— 
he meets Lola Pratt, who is visiting May 
Parcher, falls desperately in love and 
suffers from ‘‘breathlessness and from 
pressure on the diaphragm.” William has 
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a ten-year-old sister, Jane, who insists on 
calling him ‘‘ Will-ee,” and who appears at 
most inopportune times with the ubiqui- 
tous bread and butter and apple-sauce. 
Her portrayal is almost as deliciously 
funny as that of the love-sick William. 
Mr. Tarkington has an irresistible manner 
in describing the foibles of youth. His 
evidences of insight into the problems of 
“seventeen” are uproariously funny. If 
there is a fault in the story it is in the 
exaggerated baby-talk of Lola. Some girls 
do talk that way, but not all the time. 
William, with his enlarged ego, is very 
typical and plays the réle of jealous lover, 
poet, and martyr very consistently. There 
are many interesting characters in the book 
—Genesis, the colored man -of -all - work; 
Clematis, the mongrel pup; Mr. Parclier, 
who wishes Lola would go home; and 
Rannie Kirsted, who teaches Jane to 
walk with ‘‘a dislocated stummick.’’ They 
all have a hand in torturing the dreamer 
of dreams, who moons around with his 
head in the clouds. Finally, William’s 
mother invites the young people to come 
in for tea. The author is at his best in his 
description of William’s preparation for this 
momentous occasion, which involves re- 
arranged furniture, disciplining Jane, and 
finally a series of misfortunes brought on 
by his nervousness, so that the party 
comes and goes while William is wildly 
trying to find suitable clothes in which to 
greet his ‘‘Milady.” Poor William! We've 
all been there, and the reader will enjoy 
this absolutely delightful account of this 
phase ,in the development of youth— 
youth at seventeen. 


Prouty, Olive Higgins. The Fifth Wheel. Il- 
lustrated by James Montgomery Flagg. RB: 300. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.35. 


This is a novel with discussions on 
feminism and suffrage as common in these 
last few years. Ruth Vars, a New England 
girl, the: only unmarried member of a 
fairly large family, lives with a married 
brother and considers herself the useless 
“fifth wheel of a coach,” with no aim 
except to ‘‘marry well.” At first she ap- 
pears satisfied, and goes about ensnaring 
the best catch in the neighborhood with 
cool and resolute calculation; but when 
successful, and Breckenridge Sewall asks 
her to marry him, she finds her ideals are 
not realized and she says ‘‘no,”’ but changes 
her decision to ‘‘yes”’ under pressure. 
When Mrs. Sewall attempts to ignore her 
and subjects her and her family to open 
insult, she resents her lover’s suggestion to 
elope, breaks her engagement, and betakes 
herself to the university town where her 
sister Lucy lives. There she meets and 
loves “‘Bob Jennings,” but when he at- 
tempts to censor her reading and she faces 
again the problem of self-effacement vs. 
independence, love is discarded, while she 
goes out into the world to establish herself 
as a wage-earner, plays secretary to Mrs. 
Sewall, who had treated her so outrageously, 
rides at the head of a suffrage parade, and 
finally learns the woman’s lesson and sends 
for Bob and happiness. The book is read- 
able and interesting, but loses cohesion 
when Lucy takes up writing. We are not 
convinced of the necessity for so much 
agonizing before accepting happiness. It 
seems as tho women, if they did what came 
to them as well as they knew how, would 
have quite as much independence as when 
catering commercially in the business- 
world to strangers rather than to those 
they love. 
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Royal Master Model 10 
Price $109 


The typewriter that completes the 
modern business organization 





: Write for 
“Facts About the 


*‘Trade-out’” 
—a little book which 
doesn’t mince words 
in telling the story of 
the typewriter. Every 
typewriter owner or 
user should have it. 
We want to place a 
copy in your hands. 
A postal will bring it 
to you free. 


HE Royal Typewriter is necessary to 

make a big business organization com- 

plete. It was invented and is designed 
and built to meet the typewriter needs of the 
business world today. 


It is the finishing touch to that office effi- 
ciency which the aggressive business organi- 
zation must have. 


It fits exactly into the high standard of organi- 
zation, of personnel and of equipment that 
the live business house must maintain. 


It rounds out the effectiveness, the sureness, 
the exactness, the specialized ability of the 
organization. 


It ends excessive repairs, because it is ‘built 
for long life and for the finest work. It is 
bought with the confident knowledge that it 
will not have to be “traded-out” after one or 
two years of use. 


And this very quality of excellence is what makes 
the work done on the Royal stand alone as an ex- 
hibit of superiority. The precise harmony of all 
moving parts, the swift and sure mechanical re- 
sponse, the perfect presswork—all these enable 
the typist to do more work, to do it better—and 
to do it with much less effort. 


Compare the work. Get the facts. Know the Royal. 
Put it to the deciding test of actual results in your own 
office, under your own working conditions. The user 
of but one Royal “enjoys the same advantage as the 
organization which requires a hundred and more. 


Telephone or write us now, and a representative will 
call. A demonstration does not place you under the 
slightest obligation. Let the Royal prove itself to you 
and for you. Then come to your own conclusion. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 


408 Royal Typewriter Building, 364 Broadway, New York City 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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D402—Black Glass Table Decoration 
consisting of black glass bow], 12 inches in diameter 


one white china butterfly. Price com- 


gle vant ag io dog e 


rate pieces: 12-in 2.50; 14-in, bow! $3.50: 
Ww ite China Birds: or White C ina Butterfly 75¢ cach; 
Black Glass flowerblock T5e: Waxed water lily extra 50¢ 





NOWN for more than 

half a century among 

New York’s smartest 
people for its China and 
Glassware, this house has now 
also acquired a country-wide 
reputation for the striking 
originalty and attractiveness 
of its gifts—Ovington’s In- 
genuities. ; 

Send for the Ovington Gift Book. 


OVINGTON’S 


314 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


Soloviev, Evgenii (Translated by C. J. Hogarth). 
Dostoyefsky: His Life and Literary Activity. Pp. 
247. London and New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1916. 

Theodor Mikhailovitch Dostoyefsky is 
usually placed in the front ranks of the 
‘Glorious Band” of the forties of the 
nineteenth century. He is coupled with 
Tolstoy, Turgenef, and Goncharov, and, 
as such, is entitled to study and con- 
sideration. We have here an attempt to 
give a just estimate of the life, character, 
and works of this genius, who was called by 
Strakhow ‘‘the leading writer of Russia.”’ 
Dostoyefsky was a psychopath, an epileptic, 
a man of hallucinations, fiery, hysterical, 
irritable, and passionate, hence the nervous- 
ness and inequality of his talent. Morbid 
and self-distrustful, always handicapped 
by the necessity for producing pot-boilers, 
Dostoyefsky became a powerful, but not a 
lovable, writer, particularly after his toning- 
down experiences in a Siberian prison. Some 
considered ‘‘Crime and Punishment” his 
best work, but ‘‘The Brothers Karamazov, 
the inearnation of original and inherited 
vileness, is more often quoted. Here is 
the outline of his life: ‘‘A youth filled 
with despair and melancholy, a youth 
haunted with a constant, yet ever-elusive, 
vision of fame, clenched in the grim vice of 
material servitude and dependence.” To 
it there succeeded a term of penal servitude, 
grievous years of waiting, and finally 
relief from agony, when toil and tribula- 
tion brought fame and affluence and 
tranquillity of soul, and he grew calmer 
and more assured. His writings show 
corresponding changes. 


Dictionary of the Apostolic Church. Edited 
by James Hastings, D.D., with the assistance of 
John A. Selbie, D.D., and John C. Lambert, D.D. 
Vol. I, Aaron-Lystra. Large 8vo, pp. xiv-729. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $6. 

Dr. Hastings has “‘the dictionary habit.” 
His five-volume and his one - volume 
‘Dictionary of the Bible,” his “‘ Encyclo- 
pedia of Religion and Ethics,” and his 
“Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels,” 
and now this, are ample proof of it. 
The present work is meant to do for the 
rest of the New Testament what the 
“Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels” 
did for the gospels, and “carries the 
history of the Church to the end of the 
first century.”” It forms, therefore, with 
that, ‘‘an . . . independent dictionary of 
the New Testament.” The style and the 
character of the articles are practically the 
same as in the other works. His “ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible’ (5 vols.) was begun 
nearly two decades ago, and much water 
has run under the bridge since then. This 
is one item which saves the work from 
criticism, for a considerable number of the 
subjects are duplicated or triplicated in the 
three main works, with relatively little that 
is really new on those subjects in this latest 
work. Indeed, some of the articles show 
only a sort of expansion of concordance- 
entries—might indeed have been written 
without consulting any other work than a 
concordance. On the other hand, a com- 
mendable regard for-the latest investiga- 
tions is shown, and the newest literature is 
cited. For those who can afford to keep 
up with Dr. Hastings’s activities in this 
line, and wish to see summarized the 
progress in historical and exegetical science 
on New-Testament subjects, this new 
work is indispensable. Yet in fairness to 
purchasers it must be said that many of 
the more important subjects have been 
treated with a fair degree of adequacy in 
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the earlier works. The new writers on 
many subjects present matters from a new 
angle, however, and so fresh and often 
useful views are gained. Fuller treatment 
of some of the subjects—New- and Old- 
Testament apocrypha and pseudepigrapha, 
for instanece—does much to give this work 
its value and to justify its existence. The 
titles peculiar to it for the greater part deal 
with subjects in Biblical ethies or theology 
—e.g., ‘‘Freedom of the Will.’ 

New-Testament scholars, ministers, and 
laymen interested in the New Testament 
will find the Dictionary of the Apostolic 
Age a compendium of recent knowledge in 
its field. 

Fryer, Jane Eayre. The Mary Frances Garden 
Book. Illustrated. Pp. 378. Philadelphia: John C. 
Winston Company. $1.50. 

The Mary Frances books are for teaching 
useful things in an interesting way. They 
are real instruction-books illustrating the 
‘“*Play-Lesson”’ idea.. Mary Frances and 
Billy work together with the help of the 
fairies of the wood, Feather-Flop, the 
rooster, and others. The children are 
represented as having so much fun that 
the reader-children are expected to try 
gardening for themselves. Illustrations 
on every page, cut-out play-houses, and 
seasonable gardens add to the fascination 
of a book which tells, in story-fashion, the 
most vital facts in the lives of plants and 
vegetables, and teach the child when, how, 
and what to plant, how to care for the 
gardens, and what to avoid. The explana- 
tions, maps, drawings, and diagrams will 
need the help of some older person—mother 
or teacher—for the full understanding of 
them by any child, but as a story-lesson 
the book is admirable, interesting, and 
useful. 

Kelly, Marshall. Carlyle and the War. Pp. 337. 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company. $1. 

Mr. Kelly is a Briton. He was “long 
eonfessedly a follower of Carlyle’s,”” and 
Carlyle ‘“‘was the greatest man of the 
nineteenth century,’’ an opinion which may 
explain why the Kelly style of writing, if 
not of thinking, is that of Carlyle, plus. 
He wrote this book “primarily to Britons 
and for Britain.’”’ Had it been otherwise, 
the manner of his address ‘‘would have 
been different.” But England would 
not publish what Mr. Kelly wrote, he 
further confesses. A preface over there 
would not have been required, but some- 
thing of the sort for the American public 
was desirable. ‘‘No British nation which 
had harkened to Carlyle’s word,’ he 
insists, ‘‘could by any possibility have got 
into this war.”” It is clear enough that 
Mr. Kelly is pro-German rather than pro- 
British—clear enough, that is, if one reads 
far enough, and close enough, to be sure 
what Carlyle always meant, or what Mr. 
Kelly thinks he meant, or what Mr. Kelly 
actually means himself. Some of his 
utterances are in plain English, which can 
not be mistaken—for instance, this: ‘‘The 
British people share the guilt of this war 
with their Government to a terrible ex- 
tent.”” A little earlier he said: ‘‘I reckon 
the British people far more blameworthy 
than the people of France or Russia.’”” The 
one issue of this war, he declares, ‘‘is be- 
tween Mendacity and Veracity.’’ And the 
British people, in his view of the case, are 
the mendacious ones, 





Mayo, Lawrence Shaw. Jeffery Ambherst: A 
Biography. Pp. 344. Boston and New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1916. 
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HE First Aim 

of This Company is 

to make a tire that repre- 
sents real dollar-for-dollar value. It is 
a genuine satisfaction to us to know that 
when you buy a Fisk Non-Skid you can’t get 
more tire worth from anyone — in quality, mileage, 
safety or supplementary service. 


Sold by 35,000 dealers everywhere — or through more 
than 100 direct Fisk Branches, covering the entire 
country. 


An extraordinary feature of the Fisk Policy is the uniform 
FREE Service you get at every Branch. Inspection, changes, 
inflation, air testing and so on, all free, regardless of the 
tire used. Consult Telephone Directory for Local Fisk Branch. 
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N one of the busiest corners in 
Chicago a few days ago a 
young man checked the Auto- 

mobiles as they passed. 


Nearly 30 per cent. were driven by 
women. 


The modern Automobile has been 
simplified and refined. 


It is so thoroughly dependable and so 
easily controlled that the whole realm of 
Motor Car Enjoyment is opened up to 
the-woman driver. 


Even the heavy traffic of down town city 
streets has no terrors for her. 


The refining influence that has so revolu- 
tionized the Automobile industry began to 
make itself felt four and a half years ago. 


It was then that the first Delco Equipped 
Car appeared. 


It was then that Electricity first took the 
place of the cumbersome hand crank and 
that the three important functions of 
starting, lighting and ignition were first 
combined in one Compact Efficient 
System. 

It is an important part that Delco has 


played in refining and broadening the 
scope of the motor car. 


Today more than 335,000 Delco 
Equipped Cars are in use. 
The Dayton Engineering 


Laboratories Company 
Dayton, Ohio 





Absolutely dependable. 
Easy to start—Easy to manage. 
The finest rowboat motor made. 


THE GREAT 2-CYLINDER 


SPENc Visration 
No Vibration 







KO B A ren Magneto 
The original 2-cylinder rowboat motor. Battery 


New 1916 features include tilting device, mul- 
iple spec L rig! hand tiller, waterproof 
timer, fool-proof carbureter, Aeroplane-Type 
Magneto, and many others. 

DOES NOT SHAKE THE BOAT 


Tenition 


cy! rs fire at same time. 
verses simply pressing button. Fully ex- 
plained ree . mts wanted. Asi 

about the great Koban 3 H.P. Inboard Motor. Ne, 


KOBAN MFG. CO., 233 South Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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He was the 
hero of Louisburg in 1758, the capture of 
which made him commander-in-chief of 
all the British forces employed in North 


the American Revolution. 


America. He had seen long and active 
service in America before that siege and 
victory; and he saw much afterward; in 
campaigns against the French, at Fort 
Duquesne and elsewhere. He was con- 
gratulated and thanked by his king and 
by the colonies of New England, for whose 
protection he fought. He feared that he 
might be rewarded for his successes by the 
office of Governor of New York, which he 
wrote that he ‘‘would rather not refuse,” 
and he was given the Governorship of 
Virginia ‘‘as a long-deferred reward.”’ His 
eonquest of Canada, by the capture of 
Montreal, linked his memory forever with 
those ‘“‘lands to the north of us.” His 
military operations throughout all the 
Champlain country are a part of the history 
which Ticonderoga and Crown Point have 
made immortal in border-annals. Possibly 
it was his earlier active association with 
American troops which made General 
Amherst refuse military command in 
America when the Revolution came on. 
His judgment controlled in the movements 
of British forces in this country, while he 
served his king in counsels at home. This 
biography of him covers a wide range of 
historic interest, and well commemorates 
a man who did much to shape conditions 
out of which our nation was evolved—a 
man of warlike spirit and record, whose 
name, curiously now, by Americans, is most 
closely identified with a famous institution 


_of learning, situated in a town which gets 


its name from him, the college getting its 
name from the town. 





When Silence Is Not Golden.—‘* What 
do you know about the language of the 
flowers, Bill? ’’ asked the latter’s college 
roommate. 

“Well,” said Bill, ‘‘I know this much 
about it: a five-dollar box of roses talks a 
heap louder to a girl than a fifty-cent bunch 
of carnations.” —Ladies’ Home Journal. 





Envious.—A Frenchman was _ being 
shown around London. On passing Exeter 
Hall he saw a number of men coming out 
with blue ribbons in their coats. 

‘“* Dear me,”’ he said to his friend, “‘ what’s 
the meaning of those ribbons? ” 

“Well,” said his host, “‘ that means 
that these men do not touch intoxicating 
drink.”’ 

“ Ah,” said the Frenchman, “ if I wore 
a ribbon for every wrong thing I don’t 
do, you wouldn’t see my coat at all! ”— 
Exeter Gazette. 





WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the country 
soliciting subscriptions for popuiar periodicals. 
We urge that no money be paid to strangers even 
tho they exhibit printed matter apparently 
authorizing them to represent us, and especially 
when they offer cut rates.or a bonus. THE 
LITERARY DiGEstT mailing list showing dates of 
expiration of subscriptions is never given out 
to any one for collection of renewals. Better 
send subscriptions direct, or postpone giving 
your order until you can make inquiry. If 
you have reason to suspect that the members of 
your community are being swindled, notify 
your chief of police or sheriff, and the publishers, 
and arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you can take such action jointly as 
may seem proper. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





PRINCE YUSSUF’S “SUICIDE” 


HE official communiqué sent out from 

Constantinople stated that Prince 
Yussuf Izz-ed-Din had taken his own life, 
as the result of melancholia due to pro- 
longed illness. But, as the Paris corre- 
spondent of the London Times remarks, 
‘the gates of the harem of Zindjirly have 
not kept the secret,” and it is now a matter 
of general knowledge that the Turkish 
prince was disposed of by “‘ Enver’s gang.”’ 
“The date upon which he was condemned 
to death is known, the house in which 
that death-warrant was given is known, 
and the name of the assassin himself is 
known.” How the correspondent learned 
all the details is not revealed. We are 
reminded that the conflict between the 
Prince and the ‘‘Committee of Union and 
Progress”’ has long been a matter of some 
notoriety. The Prince, as one standing 
between Old Turk and Young Turk, 
allied with neither, and evidencing distinct 
pro-Ally tendencies, was a thorn in the side 
of Enver Pasha, Turkey’s Minister of 


‘War and the self-appointed director of 


its destiny. The illness of the Sultan last 
summer brought the matter to a head, 
for if the Sultan were to die, the conflict 
between the new Sultan and the Com- 
mittee might not turn out well for the 
latter. The first meeting of the con- 
spirators, at which Enver spoke plainly 
for assassination, left the matter not yet 
decided. But, as the correspondent, con- 
tinuing, tells us with almost uncanny 
omniscience: 


A few days afterward the Commit- 
tee again met in the same house, and, 
after some discussion, in which Talaat, 
Enver, Bedri Bey, and the Prince’s own 
doctor, Beha-ed-Din, joined, insisted 
upon the assassination of the Prince. The 
assassins eventually won over the majority 
of the plotters, and it was decided to await 
a favorable moment for its execution. 

Then followed the intervention of Bul- 
garia and an improvement in Turkish 
military prospects, and the first step toward 
carrying out the death-sentence was taken 
during the month of December, when the 
last relatives of the unhappy Prince were 
removed from the Palace. The following 
month, with the evacuation of the Darda- 
nelles, the star of the Committee seemed at 
its brightest, and, while Enver was cover- 
ing himself with laurels in the Chamber, 
the final preparations for the assassination 
were completed. 

The Prince was assassinated in his Palace 
at Zindjirly by the instrument of the 
Committee, his orderly officer, Hassan Bey, 
and the same day the following official 
communiqué was published: 


**May God grant long life to his Imperial 
Majesty! 

*“As a result of the illness from which 
he has suffered for some time, his High- 
ness the Heir-Apparent committed suicide 
at half-past seven this morning in the 
bedroom of the pavilion of the harem of 
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Donse BrotHers 


ROADSTER 


You must have noticed that 
the first thing said about the 
car, in ordinary conversation, 
is almost always a direct 
reference to its quality. 


The fact is that the average owner is not 
merely satisfied, but almost extravagantly 
enthusiastic. 


The gasoline cc ption is liy low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 





The price of the Touring Car or Roadster complete 


is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) 
Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) | 


DonceE BrRoTHEerRs, DETROIT 
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let me tell yo: something about the GREAT WHITE 
FROST SANITARY REFRIGERATOR — Best and 
Direct from factory to you. Cheapest. 
30 days’ free trial. Freight 
prepaid. Easy payments. 
Awarded GOLD MEDAL 
at weet Fair, San _— 
xposition, 1915. 

Postal TODAY will bring a handsome THE GREAT 
FREE CATALOG with full information White Frost 
H. L. SMITH, President ° SANITARY 

White Frost Refrigerator Co, . = 


Dept. J-3, Jackson, Mich., U.S.A. 4 \ [. € 
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~ —— HAT steel construction has done for 
— . ae building, J-M Asbestos Roofings 
Birmingham Newark have done for roofs—made them safer, 
—_ som stronger and more permanent. 
—.. J-M ASBESTOS ROOFING for Industrial 
Cleveland Pittsbure Purposes is the imperish- 
Dallas Asse able all-mineral roofing 
— sie used on many of the 
Detroit Salt Lake City world’s largest  struc- 
— tures. It resists all the 
— elements, never needs 
Indianapolis Tulsa painting or coating 
ce jee and lasts indefiniteiy. 
Louisville Youngstown It is permanently fire- 

THE CANADIAN H, W. resistant, takes the 

. ae base rate of insurance 
Toronto Winniper and can be applied to 
——. sloping surfaces as 


readily as to flat, 
assuring maximum 
service at minimum First National Bank Bldg., Mil- 





J-M Roofings 


include: waukee, Wis. Roofed with J-M 
F cost. Asbestos Built-up. Graham, 
J-M Asbestos Built- Burnham & Co., Arch'ts. 


Up for flat roofs— 


J-M Asbestos Ready Safer Shingles for the 


for sloping roofs— Nation’s Homes 
oe ~ ALEM, Massachusetts, paid $14,000,000 to learn 
R . ‘ ingles—J-} the folly of the inflammable roof. Protect your 
egal, rubber-type home with a roofing that is everlastingly fire-proof— 
roofing. J-M TRANSITE ASBESTOS SHINGLES. These 
shingles not only take the base rate of fire insurance 
J-M Asbestos Roof- by affording positive protection from sparks and fly- 


ing fire-brands, Lut combine true artistic beauty with 


ings are examined, unequalled roofing economy. They never warp, 


approved, classified curl or split but actually toughen with age. Lighter 
and labelled by the and less expensive than tile or slate, cost little more 
Underwriters’ Lab- than ordinary fire-inviting wood shingles. Easily 
oratories, Inc., un- laid by your carpenter, roofer or slater. 
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| J-M Roofing Responsibility 


is back of every J-M Roofing sold and is a voucher for 
satisfactory performance whose intrinsic value is evi- 
denced by Johns-Manville Roofing Registration. When 
you lay your J-M Roofing you can register it with this 
concern which in its fifty years of commercial life has 
not refused the satisfactory adjustment of any reason- 
able claim. 


Write us about. your roofing requirements. 
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the Kiosk at Zindjirly by opening the 
veins of his left arm. 

‘The death of his Highness has caused 
deep pain to his Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan and to the Imperial Government.” 


It was only after the crime had been 
successfully accomplished that the Com- 
mittee perhaps realized the gravity of its 
acts. It was announced with suspicious 
haste that a certificate stating the cause 
of death to be suicide would immediately 
be published, signed by Turkish and 
foreign doctors. The Turks did not sueceed 
in finding even a German doctor willing 
to put his name to such a dishonorable 
document. Foreign accomplices after the 
event not being available, no fewer than 
nineteen Turkish doctors were mobilized 
to sign the bulletin, which stated that his 
Highness committed suicide by opening 
important veins in his left elbow. 





“BACCY AN’ FAGS” 

HE Anti-tobacco League has not had 

much influence at the front. Tommy, 
Antoine, and Hans all demand their 
cigarets and pipe-tobacco with regularity 
and in such abundance as may be, every 
hour of the day and most of the night. 
That the narcotic is almost a_ necessity 
to worn nerves and shattering nervous 
systems has been often stated. At all 
events, while the common soldier will put 
up with every inconvenience of quarters, 
will face death without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, will even mareh sturdily along 
without food or rest, his ‘“‘baeey”’’ and his 
“‘fags”’ are not to be kept from him without 
a struggle. Now that he is in trenches 
most of the time, kind friends at home 
are sending them out to him by the ton, 
and it is no longer as in the old days of 
Mons, the Aisne, and the Marne. During 
those early struggles, when the firms at 
home had not yet invented the ‘‘Smoker’s 
Companion” and other convenient forms 
of remembrance for the soldiers, each 
soldier’s tobacco-supply was a problem to 
himself of deepest import, and doubts 
as to his fate, or fears as to the dangers 
to be run, faded into insignificance in com- 
parison. A humorous chapter in ‘‘ Between 
the Lines,” by Boyd Cable (E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York), gives us the delightful 
story of ‘‘ Pint-o’-Bass,’’ and how he solved 
the problem. We are introduced to a 
dugout where the arrival of new consign- 
ments of ‘‘baecy’’ from home have charmed 
the Britishers into a cheerful loquacity. A 
newcomer appears, bringing with him his 
share of the spoils slightly augmented 
through some successful trading with other 
recipients outside. We read on: 

‘‘Another fair soor of a night,’’ he re- 
marked cheerfully, slipping out of his 
mackintosh and hanging the streaming 
garment on the door. ‘Bust me if I know 
where all the rain comes from.” 

‘‘Any luck?” asked the Lead Driver, 
leaning over to rearrange the strip of cloth 
which, stuck in a jam-tin of fat, pro- 
vided what—with some imagination— 
might be called a light. 
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‘Five packets—twenty-five fags,”’ said 
the Center Driver. ‘‘There was two or 
three wantin’ to swap the baccy in their 
packets for the fags in the other chaps’, 
so I done pretty well to get five packets for 
mine.” 

“’T would ’a’ paid you better to ’ave 
kep’ your baccy and made fags out o’ it 
wi’ cig’ret-papers,”’ said the Wheel Driver. 

‘*Mebbe,”’ agreed the Center Driver. 
‘An’ p’r’aps you'll tell me—not being a 
Maskelyne an’ Cook conjurer meself—’ow 
I’m to produce the fag-papers.”’ 

The Gunner chuckled softly. 

‘You should ’a’ done like old Pint-o’- 
Bass did, time he was on the Aisne,’”’ he 
said. ‘‘Bass is one of them fag-fiends that 
can’t live without. a cigaret, and wouldn’t 
die happy if he wasn’t smokin’ one. ’E 
breathes more smoke than ’e does air, an’ 
’e ought to ’ave a permanent -chimney- 
sweep detailed to clear the soot out of ’is 
lungs an’ breathin’-toobs. But if Pint-o’- 
Bass does smoke more’n is good for ’im 
or any other respectable factory-chimney, 
I'll admit the smoke ’asn’t sooted up ’is 
intelleck none, an’ ’e can wriggle ’is way 
out of a hole where a double-jointed snake 
’ud stick. An’ durin’ the retreat, when, as 
you knows, cigarets in the Expeditionary 
Foree was scareer’n snowballs in ’ell, ole 
Pint-o’-Bass managed to carry on, an’ 
wasn’t never seen without ’is fag, excep’ at 
meal-times, an’ sleep-times, an’ they bein’ 
so infrequent an’ sketchy-like, them days, 
wasn’t ’ardly worth countin’. 

“’Twas like this, see, that ’e managed 
it. You'll remember that, when we mo- 
bilized, some Lost Dogs’ ’Ome or Society 
for Preventin’ Christian Knowledge or 
soniething rushes up a issue o’ pocket 
Testaments an’ dishes out one to every- 
body in the battery. Bound in a khaki 
cover they was, an’, comin’ in remarkable 
‘andy as a nice sentimental sort o’ keep- 
sake, most of ’em stayed be’ind wi’ sweet- 
’earts an’ wives. Them as didn’t must 
‘ave gone into ‘Base Kit,’ cos’ any’ow 
there wasn’t one to be raked out o’ the 
battery later on excep’ the one that 
Pint-o’-Bass was earryin’. 

‘Bein’ pocket Testaments, they was 
made o’ the thinnest kind o’ paper, an’ 
Bass tole me the size worked out exactly 
right at two fags to the page. ’E started 
on the Creation just about the time o’ 
Mons, an’ by the time we’d got back to the 
Aisne ’e was near through Genesis. All 
the time we was workin’ up thro’ France 
again Bass’s smokes were workin’ down 
through Exodus, an’ ’e begun to worry 
about whether the Testament would carry 
’im through the campaign. The other 
fellers that ’ad their tongues ’anging out 
for a fag uster go’n borrow a leaf off o’ 
Bass whenever they could raise a bit o’ 
baeey, but at last Bass shut down on 
these loans. 

““*Where’s your own Testament?’ he’d 


say. ‘You was served out one same as me, - 


wasn’t you? Lot o’ irreligious wasters! 
Get a Bible give you an’ can’t take the 
trouble to carry it. You’d ha’ sold them 
Testaments at a sixpence a sack in Wool- 
wich if there’d been buyers at that price— 
which there weren’t. An’ now you comes 
beggin’ a page o’ mine. [I ain’t goin’ to 
give no more. Encouragin’ thriftlessness, 
as the adjutant ‘ud eall it; an’, besides, 
‘ow do I know ’ow long this war’s goin’ to 
last or when I’ll see a fag or a fag-paper 
again? I'll be smoking Deuteronomy an’ 
Kings long afore we’re over the Rhine, 
an’ mebbe,’ he sez, turnin’ over the pages 
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When they promptly hand you two front seats, you werder 
if you want to see it at all. 


That’s human nature. The crowd confirms your judgment. 

So with Kelly-Springfield Tires. The demand is so great that 
loyal users often have to wait. We are sorry to disappoint, but 
glad that the tires have made so good. 


Now we're very busy trying to avoid further disappointments. 


Kelly - Springfield 
per ey ‘Tires - Hea Made 


ATCHING up with such a demand as: we have had for Kelly- 
Springfield Tires is not easy. 


In 1915 we doubled our output. Still we could have sold twice 
as many tires as we made.. The demand is increasing steadily. 


Were we making machine-made tires, it would be an easy matter to go 
out and buy a factory. In a few months’ time we could be turning out a 


multiple product. 
But we are not making machine-made tires. If we were, we could not 


give the mileage which is responsible for your extraordinary demands on 
us. You want the tires only because they have made so good. 


It is the hand-made process which is responsible for the service which 
the tire yields—the care exercised in making them. 


We have bought a new factory. We are abo-t to build another. But it 
takes time to train hands to make our tires. Ordinary ‘vorkmen cannot do it. 


So time is necessary to effect an increase without lowering the standard 
of our product. 

We are sorry that temporarily you must be disappointed if you wait to 
buy Kelly-Springfield Tires until you need them. 

You can avoid this difficulty if you will anticipate 
your wants. Order your tires from your supply man 
a week before you need them and he can have them 
for you by the time you want them. 


You have proved that they are worth waiting 
for. A little foresight will pay you well. 


. , . 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 
Factories in Akron and Wooster, Ohio 
A Executive Offices: B’ way and 57th St., New York 
“ates Send 10 cents for the new game, “*Going to Market”’ 
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THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 












—and if you do not, you 
ought to—write us for 
complimentary copy of 
the most inte rete | golf 
catalog published. Fully 
describes 


BURKE COLF 


CLUBS 


and tells why they were 
Awarded Grand Prize, 
Panama Exposition. Con- 
tains practical Golfers’ 
Guide. Write also for 
name of nearest Burke 
dealer or professional. 








The Shaft is 90%. of the Club. 
Burke Shafts are the World's Standard. 


THE BURKE GOLF CO. 


46 Manning Street, Newark, Ohio 
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with ‘is thumb an’ tearin’ out the Children 


of Israel carefully by the roots, ‘mebbe 
I'll be reduced*to smokin’ the inscription, 
“To Our Dear Soldier Friend,’’ on the 
fly-leaf afore I gets a chance to loot some 
bacey-shop in Berlin. No,’ ’e ‘sez. ‘No. 
You go’n smoke a corner o’ the Petit Jour- 
nal; an’ good enough for you, unprovident 
sacriligeous blighters, you — givin’ away 
your own good Testaments.’” 


Every genius has his train of imitators, 
and so it was with ‘Pint-o’-Bass”’; but 
in this case poetic justice was dealt out 
unsparingly, and the imitator suffered cruel 
punishment for his cupidity, as we read: 

‘“Young Soapy, o’ the Center Section, 
‘im that was struck off the strength at 
Wipers later through stoppin’ a Coal-Box, 
tried to come the artful, an’ ’ad the front 
to ’alt the division padre one day an’ ask 
‘im if.’e’d any spares o’ pocket Testa- 
ments in store, makin’ out ’e’d lost ’is 
through lendin’ it to ’is Number One, who 
had gone ‘Missin’.” Soapy made out ’e 
couldn’t sleep in ’is bed at night—which 
wasn’t sayin’ much, seein’ we mostly slep’ 
in our seats or ~saddles them nights— 
becos ’e hadn’t read a chapter o’ the Testa- 
ment first. An’ the old sky-pilot was a 
little bit surprized—he’d ’a’ bin more 
surprized if ’°e knew Soapy as well as I did 
—an’ a heap pleased, and most of all bowed 
down wi’ grief becos ’e ’adn’t no Testa- 
ment that was supernumary to War 

istablishment, and so couldn’t issue ons 
to Soapy. But two days later ’e comes 
"unting for Soapy, as pleased ° as a dog wi’ 
two tails, an’ smilin’ as glad as if ’e’d just 
converted the Kaiser; an’ ’e lugs out a big 
Bible ’e’d bought in a village we’d just 
passed through, an’ writes Soapy’s name 
on the fly-leaf an’ presents it to ‘im, and 
tells ’im ’e’ll come an’ ’ave a chat any time 
’e’s near the battery. 

“The Bible was none o’ your fiddlin’ 
pocket things, but a good substantial one, 
wi’ pitchers o’ Moses in the Bulrushes 
an’ Abraham searifyin’ ‘is son, an’ such 
like. An’ the leaves was that thick that 
Soapy might as well-’ave smoked brown 
paper or the -Petit Journal. But that 
wasn’t the worst of it. Soapy chucked 
it over the first ’edge soon as the padre ’ad 
gone, but next day the padre rolls up and 
tells Soapy a sapper ’ad picked it up and 
brought it to ’im—'im ‘avin’ signed ’is 
name an’ rank after ‘Presented by . 
on the fly-leaf. An’ ’e warns Soapy to be 
more careful, and ’elps ’im stow it in ’is 
’aversack, where it took up most the room 
an’ weighed a ton, an’ left Soapy to dis- 
tribute”’is bully-beef an’ biscuits an’ cheese 
an’ spare socks an’ cetra in all the pockets 
’e ’ad. An’ even then poor Soapy wasn’t 
finished, for every time the padre got a 
chance ’e’d ’op round an’ ’ave a chat, as 
’e called it, wi’ Soapy, the chat being a 
cross-examination worse’n a court martial 
on what chapter Soapy ’ad been readin’, 
an’ full explanations of same. Soapy was 
drove at last to readin’ a chapter, so ’e 
could make out ’e savvied something of it.” 

The Gunner tapped out his pipe on the 
heel of his hand and began to refill it. 

“If you'll believe me,” he said, “‘that 
padre got poor Soapy pinned down so he 
was readin’ near a chapter a day—which 
shows the ’orrible results that can come 0’ 
a little bit of simple deception.” 

‘‘An’ how is Pint-o’-Bass goin’ on wi’ 
his Testament?’’ asked the Lead Driver. 








“*E don’t need to smoke it, now we're 
in these fixt positions an’ getting liberal 


supplies from these people that sends up- 


to the papers Tobacco Funds.~- But ’e’s 
savin’ up the rest of it.” Reckons that 
when we get the Germans on the run 
again the movin’ will be at the trot canter 


an’ gallop, same’s before; an’ the cigaret-_ 
supplies won't be able to keep up the pace. - 


An’ besides, ’ *e reckons ‘it’s only a 
fair 
the larst chapter down the Unter 


Linden the day peace is declared.” 


© sez, 
den 





HUNTING A “ZEP” IN THE CLOUDS 


NOTHER raid across England—the 

bombs, dropt from the clouds, burst 
into little fires below—the great Zeppelins, 
their work done for the night, are 
homeward through the clouds. But there 
is one that lags behind. Perhaps there 
was engine -trouble, perhaps: the pilot 
went astray, possibly it was sent out on 
a longer course than the rest. At all 
events, it is seen emerging in the dawn, a 
gray bulk against a gray sky, trailing such 
a cloud of smoke as indicates that the 
engines are at full speed in a frantic 
endeavor to get before hostile 
aeroplanes can rise to the attack. Already 
the commander detects two moving dots 
on the sky behind him and regards them 
The wireless has flashed a re- 
and the 


plowing 


home 


anxiously. 
port of the raid from England, 
French airmen have been on the lookout for 
the raider. As the German watches them, 
they poise a moment, then dart upward, 
and every moment grow slightly larger to 
They have seen the air-ship 
Can he outrun them? 


the sight. 
and are in pursuit. 

This is the drama staged in the story 
of a young American air-pilot with the 
French Army. 
join in the chase and the 


As his aeroplane rose to 
others closed 


in on the Zeppelin, the German craft 
took refuge in the clouds. We read in 


the New York Sun: 


A brilliant burst of sunlight suddenly 
reveals the ship to the aviators, and the 
Zeppelin captain also discovers us as we 
wheel around to pursue. We are at a 
lower level and we promptly start climbing. 
The Zeppelin leaps upward, and, setting 
her elevation-planes, seeks to gain a still 
greater advantage in height. 

To us below it looked as tho pursuit 
were helpless, but we held on grimly. 
Steadily we gained in forward speed. Our 
engines were fresh, while the Zeppelin 
motors were feeling the strain of long 
running at high speed. When the affair 
settled into a stern chase the Zeppelin 
opened fire. 

We were prepared for this and kept as 
close as possible in the wake of the German 
ship, thus masking the guns in the forward 
eabin. But the Zeppelin, learning a lesson 
from previous encounters, had guns in the 
rear cabin, and, despite the disadvantage 
of shooting in a line parallel with the keel, 
they made rapid practise on the aeroplanes. 

The situation grew desperate for the 
Zeppelin. All the ballast had been thrown 
out, gasoline was running short, and the 
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BLACK TREAD, WITH RED SIDES 
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A Nimble Tire,— and Strong! 


EVER sold ‘‘by the pound!” 
Never sold by the layer, —or on ‘‘thickness’”’ (which means 
stiffness!) 

Always sold on its true Pneumatic Tire performance. 

Sold on the QUALITY of its materials,—not on their mere Quantity. 

A Light-footed, Springy, Quick-acting, Tire which yields to sharp 
obstacles on the road that would cut into stiffer, thicker, heavier, shorter- 
lived, Tires. 

Made with a flexible Backbone, —that Mileage-adding ‘‘ Squegee’”’ 
tread which promptly checks side-skid, and forward-skid, without the use of 
such unbridged projections as would separate Fabric layers, through uneven 
pressure and vibration. 

Diamond (1916) Treads are of the new black ‘‘Velvet’’ rubber,— 
proved so free from inert substances (or ballast) by its wonderful Lightness, 
its Stretch, Spring, and CLING to slippery surfaces. 


o ¢ ° 


IAMOND Tires are made as carefully as if they were to be 

ID marketed for twice the ‘‘Fair-List’?» BUSINESS price at which 

they are sold by Diamond Dealers. 

Take off your Car, for a day of comparison, any of the high-priced, 
fancy-frilled, Tires. 

Put on instead, for a day of test, these Fair-Listed, moderate-priced, 
Diamond Tires. 

Then, note how freely your Car responds to Power,—how much easier 
it takes the hills, —how much more smoothly, with how much less Vibration, it 
rides over comparatively rough roads. 

You will travel farther, for each dollar, than you ever did on Tires,— 
when you equip with 1916 ‘‘ Velvet-Rubber’’ Diamond Tires. 


P.S.—Diamond Inner Tubes, and Diamond Bicycle Tires, are also 
made of that new “‘ Velvet-Rubber,’’ which multiplies their Service without 


increasing their Cost to you. 
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**White Pine in Home-Building’’ 
is beautifully illustrated and full of 
valuable information and suggestions 
on home-building. Send today for 
this booklet — free to all prospective 
home-builders. 


“The HelenSpeer Book of Children’s 
White Pine Toys and Furniture”— 
a fascinating children’s plan book, 
from which a child may build its own 
toys and toy furniture. Prepared by 
Helen Speer, the toy expert. If 
there are children in your home, sent 
free on request. 
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House of George McBride, Esq., Highland Park, Ill. Rohert F. Seyfarth, Architect, Chicago, Til. 


RB” lumber as you buy other materials—for the 
specific purpose for which it is to be used. 
For the exposed covering of a house no other 
wood gives such long and satisfactory service as 


WHITE PINE 


It does not shrink, swell, crack, twist, warp or rot; and once 
in place it “stays put,” after years of exposure, even in the 
closest fitting mitres and in delicate mouldings and carvings. 
It takes paints and stains perfectly. 


Investigation of the merits of White Pine will well repay 
anyone seeking a wise choice of building materials. 


If your lumber dealer is unable to supply White Pine, we 
should appreciate the opportunity of being helpful to you 
in securing it. 


Address, WHITE PINE BUREAU, 
1421 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn, 


Representing 
The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and The Associated 
White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 







































































engines were showing signs of increasing 
weakness and irregular running. 

Undeterred by the guns, one of our 
squadron of aeroplanes had already climbed 
to the same level as the air-ship and was 
steadily rising to a height where it would 
be concealed from the Zeppelin guns by 
the body of the ship itself. A great burst 
of forward speed could alone save the 
commander of the Zeppelin from being 
overtaken by the enemy. 

The machine which I was piloting was 
the second to rise above the fire-zone, 
tho one ragged wing showed a wound 
of the fray. 

As a balloon the Zeppelin could rise no 
higher, for all her ballast had been sacri- 
ficed. The captain decided to bring his 
elevating planes back to normal and stake 
all on a high-speed flight in a horizontal 
course. He was encouraged in this by the 
sight of his German lines below, with the 
landmarks which he knew so well. Puffs 
of smoke told him that the aeroplanes 
were being shelled by German gunners, 
that the bombardment showered upon us 
might relieve him at any moment. Indeed, 
some of the shots burst so near the Zep- 
pelin that. the commander must have 
had an indifferent opinion of the gunners’ 
marksmanship. 


Then suddenly the firing from below 
eeased. Too well the commander of the 
Zeppelin knew what that meant! The 
gunners below dared not fire for fear of 
hitting his ship, and so the planes must 
now be poised directly above him, ‘the 
vantage -point from which a dirigible is 
always utterly at the mercy of any aero- 
The 


plane armed with bombs. writer 


continues: 


When I talked afterward with a comrade 
in a machine below the level of the Zeppelin, 
he told me of the intense agony which the 
Zeppelin crew suffered as they looked at 
each other with horror-stricken eyes. 
Without doubt their one possessing thought 
was, ‘“‘What is happening above us?” 
From their little cabins there was no pos- 
sibility of an upward survey, for the great 
body of the ship loomed above them, 
shutting out the overhead view. 

But the crew of the Zeppelin could 
picture in their minds’ eyes those two 
gaunt birds, of which I happened to be 
piloting one, flying after them remorse- 
lessly as Fate, and inch by inch gaining on 
them. Well did the crew know that the 
Zeppelin would soon be beneath the aero- 
planes. A bomb will drop on the great 
ship’s back, and then— 

In a frenzy the captain plunged his ship 
downward and swung her to the right with 
a swerve that threatened to break her 
spine. But the elephantine maneuver 
availed him little. We in the aeroplanes 
could dive and swerve with the grace of 
swallows, while the giant ship lumbered like 
a derelict balloon. 

We summoned up all our remaining 
nerve-energy. Our prize was just within 
our grasp—he must not escape. If he did 
we would most easily become the prey of 
the anti-aircraft guns that were waiting 
their chance to send aloft their deadly 
hail of shrapnel. 

Down swept our bombs with unerring 
accuracy. There was a dull thud and then 
a sheet of flame, spreading with lightning 
speed, in a moment enveloping the entire 











massive vessel. The burning hydrogen 
consumed it with appalling fury, and in a 
few instants the great ship, crumbling and 
melting, hurtled to earth like a blazing 
meteor. 

From the earth many guns spoke. They 
but served only for the firing-salute over 
the graves of the fallen. 


ESCAPE FROM A CANADIAN PRISON 


OT all the thrilling war-stories come 
The 
story of the German artist who made his 
way through five hundred miles and more 
of hostile territory, finally reaching New 
York in safety, is set no farther away than 


to us from across the ocean. 


our northern border; and the prison-camp 
from which he escaped is located at Greens- 
burg, near Montreal. He was one of three, 
so he told a New York American repre- 
sentative, sitting safe and recuperated at 
last, in the studio of an artist-friend in 
Manhattan. 
from their internment if it cost them their 
lives. In their final attempt one 
killed outright, and a second has not been 


They had resolved to escape 
was 


heard from since. The survivor tells how 


they got possession of a file and began 
slowly and with infinite pains to loosen 
the concrete foundations of a barred 
window. With this eventually effected, 
the actual escape was managed late one 
night of last September, singly, by a ladder 
made of blanket-strips. The flight and 
wanderings then begun lasted nearly two 
months, before the third refugee reached 
comparative safety; and practically all of 
that time was spent in Canada, where their 
lives were constantly in danger of forfeiture 


on recognition. He tells of the escape in 


his own words: 


The night was fairly dark. I ran to 
the appointed spot and waited in breath- 
less suspense. A half-hour passed. Then 
down the narrow road I saw one of my 
chums. 

He wore a big cap pulled down over his 
face. I could not tell which of my com- 
rades he was until he rushed up to the tree 
behind which I was hiding. Then I saw 
that he was a friend educated at Leipzig 
University. 

I thought I heard a series of shots a 
few minutes before. However, I said to 
myself: ‘Steady, old man; it’s your 
imagination.” 

But one look at my companion’s agon- 
ized face, and I knew that something had 
happened to the third man. I shook him 
impatiently, and finally he blurted out: 

‘Karl is shot—dead. I got away ahead 
of him. He followed. I looked over my 
shoulder. The guards fired. He dropt. 
I know he is dead.” 

In a perfect frenzy of nerves we began 
running. All that night and most of the 
following day and night we alternately 
ran and walked. We covered scores of 
miles. I steered southwest by the sun. 
My naval training stood me in good stead. 

Then began the bitterest experience of 
my life. For fifty-three days we wan- 
dered about in the woods and country of 
Quebec. We dared not be seen in the 
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Hansenbilt 
Washable 


EN of fastidious tastes 

have set fashion’s ap- 
proval on this newest Han- 
sen, which pives every effect 
of eleZance with smooth fit 
and pliability. For semi- 
dress, made of the beautiful 
“cape” leather in all the 
newer shades and can be 
washed in soap and water 
without affecting, the soft 
texture or life of the rain. 
The most immaculate dress- 
er can be sure of fresh ploves 
with no “dry cleaning,” de- 
lay. Ask your dealer or 
write us for particulars of 
this latest Hansen triumph 
and 500 other designs. 


Automobile Gauntlets 
and Mittens 


Exclusive styles, coverinj, 
the widest range in motor- 
ing, demands. 


Free book describes the special 
features that have made Hansen 
the irreproachable standard in 
material, fit and style. If your 
dealer is not supplied let us know. 
Please write for the book. 


O. C. Hansen Mfg. Co. 


101T Detroit Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HANSEN 
GLOVES 




















“Safe” 
Builders Who Use 


Fenestra Fire-Proof 


Solid Steel Windows 
Are Backed by the 
New York State Industrial 
Commission’s Approval 









































'HESE solid steel windows: are 

approved for the use in big open- 
ings, thereby giving official sanction 
to buildings where almost the entire 
wall area is of glass. 


Fenestra Steel and wired glass window 
wall construction, which is cheaper 
than brick and wooden windows, has 








Behind this steel and glass wall, flames 


now been proved as giving maximum leaping almost to the roof of the ‘puild- 
= oye ‘ ‘ ing have created a temperature of 
light and ventilation and << insuring 1600 degrees. Note—No flames 


or smoke pass through 


safety tothe occupants of the building.’ cS de walk 


CNCSUL 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF."* 





The Industrial Commission O. K. is based on a fire test conducted by Prof. James 

S. Macgregor, M. S., at the Columbia Fire Testing Station, New York. During 

this test three standard sized Fenestra Solid Steel Windows, with tee mullions 

between them, were subjected to a temperature of 1600 degrees, then immediately 

drenched by a heavy stream of cold water under pressure played on them from a 
fire hose. 





The sash not only passed all the require- 
ments of the commissioners, but survived 
the test in perfect operating condition. 
Not a single pane of glass came out. 
Every ventilator could be ‘‘opened with- 
out difficulty and swung closed and locked 
with ease.”* 

Think what a test like this guarantees. 
The man who installs Fenestra walls of 
steel and glass not only insures maximum 
daylight and perfect ventilation for his 
building, but he also automatically insures 
against fire. More than that, he insures 
the lives of all who come within his 
window-walled domain. 








After the test. All sash in perfect con- 


dition. E Every ventilator opened and Send fora list of Fenestra Preferred Stock 

y and the automatic cam Sash, shipped in ten days at a price which 

iatches at the sills operated as is lower than any other steel sash on the 
the test was applied. market. 


Detroit Steel Products Company 































Dept. E1, Detroit, Mich. 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 
(N STEEL DRUMS American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 
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Saves Clothes 


A one-piece garment for every 
use. Keeps off dust, dirt and 
grease. Especially handy for mo- 
torists in changing tires or work- 
ing around the machine. Covers 
you thoroughly from head to foot 
over all your clothes. 

Made of olive khaki. Strong, roomy, 
washable — on in a minute — off in a 
second. 





OIL ) 
GINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


CARBONVOID de - Cae 
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One teaspoon 










of icmesceredl odded to 5 gallons of gaso- 


line will give you 5 miles more per gallon. Alsoremoves carbon If your dealer cannot supply you, send $2.00, giving 
AY io py ed wdas 95 galoncct nines chest measure and dealer’s name. "We will send you 
back. E: h CARBONVOID to treat 200 gallons of gas, | | ne direct, prepaid. Money back if not satisfied. 
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villages or towns. We knew that we were 
being searched for and that death would 
be meted out to us. We had been warned 
of this. 

The authorities had become suspicious 
that I had become cognizant of secrets in- 
valuable to the enemies of Canada. It 
is 452 miles from Montreal to Buffalo 
by road. ‘We traversed a great many 
more. 

We slept in fields, generally in hayricks, 
We bathed in freezing brooks. It was 
terribly cold. Occasionally we dared ven- 
ture up to a lonely farmhouse. and pur- 
chase food. My knowledge of English 
saved us. Our feet were blistered. We 
were unshaven. 

We must have been the most terrible- 
looking men on earth. My companion 
was a trained athlete and he stood the trip 
better than I did. 

We imagined that pursuit was near. 
This gave us terrible attacks of nervous- 
ness. Both resolved not to be taken alive. 

Even above our craving for the right 
sort of food was our longing for a bath in 
a tub and a shave. One night when we 
were near a town called Hillier (we had 
been on the road for more than a month) 
my friend said: 

“Tt is Saturday. To-night we are going 
to sleep in a bed, and we are going to cut 
off these horrible beards.”’ 

On a lonely hill in the dead country was 
an isolated farmhouse. We approached 
cautiously and rapped on the door. 

A farmer with a trailing beard came to 
the door. He exclaimed in fright when he 
saw us. We told him we had money 
enough to pay for food and for the use of 
his razor. 

‘My beard is longer than yours,” he 
replied. ““‘I have no razor. Every few 
months I travel twenty-five miles to town 
for a shave. However, I will give you 
some crackers and milk. I won’t accept 
money. It is against the principles of a 
religious sect to which I belong.” 

We accepted gratefully, and I ate three 
boxes of crackers. 

We begged him to allow us to sleep in 
his house. We told him a board floor 
would seem like a luxurious mattress to 
us. He refused pointblank, altho we 
promised to give into his keeping all the 
money we had with us (the original thirty- 
eight dollars with which we started had 
now shrunk to about eight dollars, by the 
way). 

That night we slept in a hayrick, and 
the next day we took up the weary march. 
A week later we succeeded in buying a 
small cake of soap at a French-Canadian 
farmhouse and we bathed in a brook. It 
was now November and particles of ice 
were floating in the water. 


The fiftieth day of their travels brought 
them to Welland, almost on the American 
border. . They spent the next three days 
in wandering about, looking for a loophole 
through the Canadian patrol, and finally 
decided to attempt crossing a railroad- 
bridge over the Niagara River. There was 
a territorial on the bridge with a rifle over 
his shoulder, but the water below was only 
fifteen feet deep, and the chance of dashing 
through successfully seemed worth taking. 
As the German says: 


We figured that we could wade in a 
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little way and climb up the steelwork and 
avoid the guard. We went into the icy 
water up to our shoulders and laboriously 
climbed up on the steel structure. 

We lay flat on our stomachs, and my 
comrade said: ‘I'll dash across first. 
You follow.’”’ As fast as possible we began 
running. Half-way across a voice shouted: 
‘**Halt, or I'll fire!” 

The soldier leveled his rifle. I hope 
never to feel so near death again. I 
shouted to my companion to leap inte the 
river. Helter-skelter we leapt. I was 
caught in a whirlpool. 

I put my arms around my knees (a trick 
taught me in the German Navy), and the 
force of the whirlpool hurled me clear. 

Together we swam to the American side. 
Wet, bedraggled, and thoroughly miserable, 
we crawled up the bank. We had walked a 
few steps only when two American officers 
with caps and badges took us into custody. 

We were marched to the police station 
in Lockport. It was eleven o’clock at night. 
We were freezing. We had sixty cents 
between us. We swore we were from 
Chicago. They locked us up overnight 
and gave us nothing to eat. 


Next day the speaker managed to make 
his escape, and, running down a side-street, 
came upon a shop kept by a German. He 
entered and besought the protection of the 
proprietor, which was quickly granted 
him. As he relates: 


I told him I had just escaped from cus- 
tody. That made no difference to him. 
He asked me if I was hungry. I told him 
I could eat three meals. He ordered four 
huge pork-chops and a quantity of bread 
and coffee for me. The memory of that 
meal is with me still. 

He gave me a five-dollar bill and directed 
me toa near-by barber-shop. In the mirror 
there I caught the first view of myself for 
fifty-three days. I was really frightened 
when I saw my matted beard and hair. 

The barber was friendly and permitted 
me to take a bath. My first real bath in 
two months! Oh, how good! 

When the barber shaved me the skin 
peeled off in chunks. The barber mas- 
saged my face and I went back to the 
bakery. That night my friend (God bless 
him!) drove me in a covered wagon to 
Buffalo. I slept all the way. 

When we got to Buffalo I went to see 
the editor of a local German paper, who 
told me he knew all about my trouble 
with the customs people. He didn’t tell 
me what had become of my friend. But 
he bought clothing for me, and the two 
later had me driven to a suburban railroad- 
station, where I caught a train for New 
York. 


Since, I have been waiting for my com- ° 


rade. I do not know whether he was 
ordered deported. If so, I know he has 
been shot. 

In this city I have been helped by some 
good friends, and life looks a great deal 
better to me. 





Correction.—We regret that through 
inadvertence the article on ‘“‘ Tipperary’s 
Rival,’’ which was quoted in the “ Letters 
and Art” department of our issue for 
March 25, from The Musical Courier, was 
mistakenly credited to Musical America. 





Here is the Suction Cleaner 


You have Demanded! 


E—— Let the Vital do your 
| Spring House Cleaning! 


OUSEWIVES have for years wished for a 
portable and efhicient cleaner that could be 
operated without Electric Current! Here it is—the 


Mire A f 
Operated by Hand totes Generates its own Power 
Tam) 


As you lightly glide the ‘‘Vital’’ across the floor, a powerful 
and continuous suction is set up. It gives your rugs and carpets 
a cleansing bath, of pure, fresh air. The revolving bristle brush in the nozzle picks 
up all the dirt, dust, and lint—and whisks it into the sanitary dust-proof bag. 

The Vital can be used in every home. There are no wires to attach—no motor to get out 


of order. The Vital will enable you to Spring-clean from cellar to garret without fatigue. It 
does not consume expensive current—therefore there is no cost of operation. 


Easy to operate— light in weight—efficient in cleaning power—and simple in construction. 


These features enable you to use the Vital every day—just as you now use a carpet sweeper. 
So compact that it searches out the dirt under the chairs, davenports, etc., with the greatest ease. 
Extremely reasonable in price, thoroughly guaranteed, and will last for years. Ask your dealer- 
or write us—now—and have a Vital take the burden of Spring cleaning from your shoulders! 


_ The 
Bigsby-Rotary 
Manufacturing 
Attractive Oppor- - ~ Company 
tunity for Dealers \ a Cleveland, U. S. A. 
and Agents. ; on re 
72 1 South Olive St 


San Francisco— 
428 Sutter St, 


Write today for 
details! 

















When the pesky shade won’t work 


You can be sure it is mot a Hartshorn Shade 
Roller. Hartshorn Improved Rollers move 
quietly and smoothly at a touch, and stay 
right where you leave them. Cost a few cents 
more, but oh, how much better! 

FRE Valuable book “‘ How to Get the Best Service 


from your Shade Rollers’. Send for it today 
and learn why it pays to look, when buying shade rollers, 


for this signature : Meward Wa , 4 


STEWART HARTSHORN Ae 
Dept. 31 E. Newark, N. J. 


_ HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 


as eee Se ee 
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SIX CYLINDER MOTOR 

A four chiefly in tigtit is po. 

have greater rang of speed 
—requiring less gear shifting. 

But not a// sixes are aperior to 

We build both sixes ay fours. 

We build fours that iyvegreatet 
many sixes. 

Our only purpose, therefore, in 
to satisfy with Overland jnality tho: 
buyers who demand well sigh mira 
ance in an automobile, 

So the Overland Six ij equipped 
flexible that it almost lets you forge 
a gear shift. 

Except for the start fom an ab: 
you will drive the Overland Six 
severest traffic and hill conditions 
need to shift a gear. 

And not only is the Overland Si: 
of flexibility. 

It has great reserve power. 

Its range of speed ondirect or ‘ 
fore coupled with reserve power, w! 
to accelerate with /ightnng rapidity 
to the Aighest speeds. 

And an enormous output enable 
Overland Six, equipped with our va 
motor, at a price hundreds of dolla 
must pay for equal performance in a 

We are the world’s largest builc 
fours, producing virtually two cars 
any other concern buildkg similar 
of cars. 

Obviously, the Overlaad Six is | 
dominant Six value—comparable 
much higher priced cars. 

The rush of spring buying nz 
upon such excess value, taxing ever 
production capacity. 

See the Overland dealer at once 
Six now. 


The Willys-Overland 
Toledo, Ohio 


“Made in U.S. A.” 
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\ most Forg et 
- Gear Shift 


INDER MOTOR is superior to a 
fly in tigtit is posszble in a six to 
iter rang of speed on direct drive 
pear shiffng. , 

xes are gperior to a// fours. 

fh sixes ad fours. 

rs that vegreater flexibility than 


pose, theefore, in building a six is 
verlandjnality those discriminating 
ind well nigh miraculous perform- 
obile. 

nd Six ijequipped with a motor so 
nost lets you forget that you have 


> start fom an absolute standstill, 
he Overland Six under even the 
nd hill conditions with seldom a 
ar. 

is the Overland Six motor a marvel 


serve power, 

eed ondirect or ‘‘high”” is there- 
reserve power, which enables you 
lightning rapidity from the slowest 
ods. 

ous output enables us to offer the 
jipped with our vastly superior six 
hundreds of dollars less than you 
| performance in any other car. 
yrld’s largest builders of sixes and 
virtually two cars for every one of 
| buildkg similar types and sizes 


Overland Six is underpriced —is 
ue—comparable only with very 
d cars. 

spring buying naturally centers 
value, taxing even our unequalled 


ad dealer at once and order your 


s-Overland C ompany 
Toledo, Ohio 


Made in U.S. A.” 
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—have you bought that—or just 
arazor? Has anyone offered you 
Shaving Satisfaction or Money 


Back? We do—right now—and 
this is why: 

Penn Blades are Blades That 
Shave. That's why they make 
good. Satisfaction, or your 
Money Back—all of it, without 
argument. Your dealer will pay 
you, and we pay your dealer, or 
send to us and we will refund 


your money. 
PENN AFETY 
that Shave 


with Blades 


Smooth guard—not a harrow— 
proper balance—proper weight 
—proper shaving angle—made 
to do its part exactly in giving 


Shaving Satisfaction 


The whole outfii— Shaving Satisfaction guarane 
teed, or Money Back—costs one dollar. 

You can't lose. 
Buy it from your 
dealer today—or 
if dealer hasn't 
Penn Safety in 
stock, send dollar 
to us. 

A. C. PENN 
Incorporated 
100 Lafayette St. 
New York City 








Price in Canada $1.25 








STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 


plain to the man or woman who investigates. 





2870 Miles on 
1 Gallon of Gasoline! 


Another Stromberg Car- 
buretor economy record! 
A Stromberg equipped 
Jeffery Six and five passen- 
gers, weighing a total of 
4,100 pounds, made the re- 
markable record of 28 7/10 miles 
on one gallon of gasoline in an 
official test observed by a repre- 
sentative of the A. A. A. 
Mail the coupon—learn how the new 
Stromberg Carburetor will reduce 
your gasoline bills and increase 
your car's speed, power | 
and acceleration. 


IROMBERC|Does it] 
f Mali 


E. 25th St., Chicago. 


cvavees Year.... | 










Stromberg Motor Devices Co., Dept. C, 


Name of Car. .......-0--00+55 M 


64 
del 


Loe 


| 
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THE WAR IN THE PAWNSHOPS 


HE pawnshop sees intimately the 

distressing sides of war that do not 
find their way into any news -stories. 
These reveal not horror and physical pain, 
but the slower, duller agony of those who 
bargain with Midas in treast.e of the 
heart. The heirloom, the keepsake, the 
single bare little luxury that has gilded 
ill fortune for many years—at the pawn- 
shop the burden-bearers meet to trade 
these things in for milk and bread that 
children must have, and a roof to cover a 
fatherless family while the war lasts. But 
of all this we see little. Pawnshops are 
more often than not located on back 
streets, in quiet corners, where they attract 
little attention from any one who is not 
seeking them. A glimpse of one in Paris 
is given us, however, by John N. Raphael, 
in the London Times. We are shown into 
the Salle des Engagements, where the 
articles are brought for pawn, and are 
allowed to watch for a few moments the 
passing stream of comedy and tragedy. 
The latter preponderates, but, for the 
first, a lighter bit: 


Here at the end of a bench near the door 
are two midinettes in fits of laughter. The 
one had evidently come to keep the other 
company, and they had brought a clock to 
pawn. It was a very ugly clock, a black 
marble contraption adorned with gilt 
warriors and leaves. ‘‘What is the use of 
a clock?” said its owner, defiantly. ‘‘Is 
not the time long enough like that?” 
“Oh,” said the other, ‘‘he will soon be 
home again.” 

‘‘He has promised to bring me a Boche 
helmet if he ean,’ laughed her friend. 
Then her number was ealled, the clock 
traveled up to the counter and disappeared 
into the mysterious inner room behind 
the sereen where the valuing is done. 
** Et alors?”’ said the girl. ‘‘ Your number 
will be called, and, at the same time, the 
amount we are prepared to give,’’ said the 
clerk at the counter. She went and sat 
down again. Her friend remarked, ‘‘ Let 
us hope they will pay for it by: weight.” 
Presently from the room of mystery a 
voice was heard: ‘‘Le numero deux cent 
soixante - quinze, trieze francs cinquante.” 
‘““Ah, non!” said the girl indignantly. 
“Tt is a hot day, and I have no money to 
pay for a taxi, I!” ‘Fifteen franes,”’ said 
the voice, for even chez Ma Tante bargain- 
ing is not unusual. ‘Bien!’ said the 
girl, and went up to the cash-desk for her 
money. “I shall send him tobacco, a 
5-frane note, and a bottle of iodin,” she 
said to her friend as she took it. ‘‘And 
I,” said the other girl, ‘“‘will send him a 
box of sardines and a lock of your hair.” 


‘*You won’t give him my dolly, grandma? 
You won’t give my Anna-Marie to the 
gentleman?” a small voice in a corner 
kept erying at 
elderly woman with four children grouped 


We read: 


intervals, where sat an 


about her. 


’ 


‘But, no, my little foolish one, but no,’ 
said the old lady, and patted the square 
pareel which was on the seat beside her. 
**These will be quite enough. Papa does 
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not want them while he is at the war, 
and we will get them for him again before 
he comes back.” And the old woman 
sighed. One wondered what ‘‘these”’ 
were. Some of them were clothes, un- 
doubtedly, and the box was not heavy. 
The old woman and the children, hatless 
and aproned, all of them, were very 
evidently poor, and very, very neat. 

The pale woman in mourning had two 
old pistols, a sword, and a picture in a 
heavy gold frame. 

“Can you take the picture out, and let 
me leave the frame only?’’ she whispered. 

*‘Mais parfaitement, madame,”’ said the 
kindly old man at the counter. “It is a 
good frame.’’ There was some whispering 
in the room of mystery behind. A face 
peeped out and was withdrawn. 

“Have you perhaps anything else, 
madam?” said the old clerk, coming back. 
The woman fumbled in her dress while 
everybody made a point of looking away 
discreetly. She slipt a thin gold chain 
off her neck, pushed it across the counter, 
and whispered brokenly. ‘‘The medal is 
of silver.” 

There was more murmuring of voices 
in the room behind. The old clerk came 
out with a number, and I am certain 
he patted the woman’s hand as he gave 
it to her. Presently the voice from the 
valuing-room called: 

“Le numero quatre vingt treize. 
vingt dix francs!” 

““Ah, merci, monsieur,”” said the woman 
in black. 

“You can release any part of them 
when you wish,” said the cashier as he 
handed her the money. She nodded, wiped 
her eyes, and hurried out. 

“The wife of an officer,” 
my neighbor. 


Quatre- 


whispered 


Each applicant seemed to tell a different 
story to the observer. Among them all 
the story of the little woman in black stood 
out the clearest in his mind after he had 
left the shop. He writes: ‘ 

Two little children tugged at her shabby 
dress. There was no crape on it, but it 
was black, and very, very worn and 
shabby. The children were in black, both 
of them, and the poor woman’s face wore 
its mourning quite plainly. 

**Eh bien, madame,” said the old clerk, 
not unkindly, but briskly, for she stood at 
the counter without speaking a word, and 
the other man present, a well-to-do-looking, 
white-haired, white-bearded old boy, in 
good clothes, was, apparently, waiting. 

** Eh bien, madame ?”’ 

The woman looked about her, furtively 


almost. .The old man behind her under- 
stood—it is wonderful how people do 
understand just now—turned and ex- 


amined a poster on the wall opposite. The 
woman seemed to be wringing her hands. 

‘‘For those little ones,’’ she muttered, 
and slipt a worn wedding-ring over to the 
clerk. She did not leave the counter when 
the ring was taken in, but stood looking 
at her hand as tho she had hurt it, as well 
as her heart. 

The room was nearly empty now. 

“Madam,” the prosperous-looking old 
man said, ‘‘my two sons are at the war. 
Keep your ring. Say ‘Non’ when they 
make you their offer. Borrow this money 
from me instead. See, here is my dead 
wife’s ring on my chain. I wear it always. 
She might have been the grandmother of 
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“Never Use an Oily Liquid Polish 






“LWant You to Use 
GJOHNSON'S PREPARED WAX 


Oily liquid polishes gather and hold the dust, soiling clothes, linen and everything with which 
they come in contact. Johnson’s Prepared Wax is a paste—it imparts a polish so hard, dry 
and glasslike that it cannot gather dust—it forms a thin, protecting coat over the varnish, 
adding years to its life. It never becomes sticky or tacky in the hottest weather, or from the heat of the 
body, consequently does not show finger marks. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax cleans, polishes and finish- Every family has dozens of uses for Johnson's Pre- 
es with one application. It gives Craftsman furni- pared W ax—it is just as necessary around the house as soap. 
h f PG 3 lish “ thi Keep a can always on hand for polishing your 

ture that so t, artistic polish so appropriate to this Floors Piano Desk 

style. It entirely removes the cloudiness from Linoleum Furniture Golf Clubs 
Mahogany, restoring its original gloss. There is | Woodwork Automobile Gun Stocks 
nothing like Johnson’s Wax for keeping dining room tables Johnson's Prepared Wax is clean and easy to use and economical, 
bright and tempting—hot dishes have no effect whatever upon it. No tools or brushes required—all you need is a cheese cloth rag. 


JOHNSON'S CLEANER 


removes spots and stains that other cleaners won’t touch—particularly good for ink spots. 
Unequalled for use on badly stained floors, woodwork, furniture, automobiles, bath tubs, sinks— 
and in fact all wood, metal and enamel surfaces. Just the thing for white enamel of all kinds 
—woodwork, iron beds, etc. Also splendid for cleaning nickel, brass and copper. Johnson’s Cleaner con- 
tains absolutely no acid—it cannot injure the finest finish. 
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We shall be glad to send you gratis a copy of our 
beautiful 25c color book ‘‘The Proper Treatment S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. LD4 
for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture”. It is full I enclose 10c for trial can each of Johnson's Cleaner and 

















of valuable ideas on home -beautifying. No ae for a good test. Also send book on 
library complete without it. 
F PN 2055. ob sce ERE S yates a vesacsstss van eeabsens 
Use Coupon for Book and Trial iii 
Packages of Johnson’s Cleaner é on . Pee ee eee eee EesesereseeseseseseesseeseeeTeees 
and Johnson’s Prepared Wax. Teenie Sanaa Aaa paneer era | 














LOOK FOR THIS 


SIGN IN THE 
WINDOW 
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“Which store 


will give me greatest value?” 


T is the store that sells good 
merchandise at fair prices. 


It is the store where you are 
waited on promptly. 


It is the store where they do not 
make mistakes in charges, nor 
ask you to pay bills twice. 


It is the store where you do not 
have to wait for change. 


It is the store where the proprie- 
tor has time to see that things 
run smoothly. 


Stores equipped with the up-to- 
date Cash Register give this 
valuable service. 


This machine furnishes every cus- 
tomer with a recetptor sales slip. 


It prints on this the amount paid 
or charged. 


On this is also printed the date 
of sale and who made it. 


It forces a duplicate, printed 
record for the merchant. 


Such stores do not have to skimp 
on help or delivery to make up 
for losses through errors or care- 
lessness in handling money. 


Such stores make all their legiti- 
mate profit. 


It pays to trade in stores equipped 
with up-to-date National Cash 
Registers. 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 





MR. MERCHANT : 
Rr Oe eae One by one we have discovered new ways to protect 
N C R merchants’ profits. 
| SERVICE We have now ready for delivery many new models of 
i the National Cash Register. 


These 1916 models are the very last word in protection 
to you, your clerks and the public. The added improve- 


Write for full information. 


ments are worth your investigation. 








Address Dept. Q. 
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these two little ones. There is no- shame. 
See—” 

** Dix-neuf francs,” 
behind the screen. 

“*Non,” said the old man firmly. And 
the poor woman looked at him so grate- 
fully, but could not speak. He slipt a 
bank-note into her hand, took the ring 
from the clerk, and gave it back to her. 

‘Here is my card,” he said. ‘* You shall 
pay me when you ecan.”’ I don’t know 


said the voice from 


whether he had come to “Auntie” for 
business or for charity. There is much 


charity by stealth in Paris nowadays. 
He pawned nothing, but hurried off. The 
woman remained in the middle of the 
room for an appreciable moment. Then 
she kissed both the children. Then she 
slipt the worn ring on her finger again and 
kissed that. She looked at the bank- 
note, and at the card in her hand. The 
note was £2—fifty franes. She turned the 
ecard over and over. There was neither 
address nor name on it. It was quite 
blank. 
‘*Monsieur!”’ she called aloud, 

sobbed. ‘‘But I can not—monsieur!” 


and 





OUR UNOFFICIAL INTERMEDIARIES 
E have most of us puzzled over the 


\ proper designation to 
Colonel House, the unofficial representative 
of President Wilson, has recently 


bestow on 
who 


returned from a _ silent expedition to 


Europe. Some of us have perhaps gone so 
far as to criticize this informal and un- 
official method of settling the country’s 
affairs, and to maintain that such a way 
of doing business is characteristic of the 
present Administration and without prece- 
dent. If so, we have spoken hastily, and 
forgetting that Colonel House has had 
The Boston Herald 
reminds ‘us of the mission of ‘‘ Paramount”’ 
Blount to. Hawaii at the earnest solicita- 
tion of President Cleveland, which closely 
But it was 


several predecessors. 


resembles the House journey. 
President Lincoln who made the most use 
of unofficial intermediaries. We are told 


of his mission sent abroad in 1861, as 
follows: 
Three men went. Thurlow Weed, a 


publicist who looked like a farmer but was 
astute to a high degree, headed the deputa- 
tion, whose members worked sometimes 
together and more often separately. The 
others were Archbishop John Hughes, of 
New York, who labored especially in 
Paris and sought to counteract the in- 
fluence of the bishop of Charleston with 
the Pope; and Bishop Charles P. McIlvaine, 
of Ohio, suggested by Secretary Chase, 
who worked in all parts of England. 
Sensational reports regarding the objets 
of these ‘‘traveling Americans’ appeared 
in the London papers. The Times edi- 
torially referred to Weed’s ‘“‘quasi-diplo- 
matie capacity.”” Most of the details of 
the mission are available to-day, but 
the purpose and the methods were veiled 
in mystery half a century ago, altho Weed 
did not play the Sphinx to the extent 
affected by Wilson’s emissary, and from 
time to time printed long letters in the 
English newspapers. 

These men were able to render valuable 
services at a time of tension first in En- 
gland and then in France. Lincoln named 


; 
} 








the commission several days before the 
news came of the taking ftom the Trent 
of the Confederate commissioners, Mason 
and Slidell. Weed sailed the day after 
their capture. In England he found the 
nation vehement in denunciation and the 
American Minister almost in despair. Only 
the release of the commissioners would 
solve what threatened to become a genuine 
crisis. In Paris, Weed found that the 
Emperor, in his usual New Year's address 
to the legislative assembly, intended to 
demand the abrogation of the Union 
blockade of the ports of the South, and that 
the speech would be followed probably by 
action in the English Parliament. By a 
succession of curious and fortunate in- 
cidents, Weed, having recalled to the 
memory of the Due de Morny an overlooked 
passage in an old treaty, secured the 
excision of the dangerous passage from 
Napoleon’s address. 





THE TOMMY ATKINS RAG 


T’S a thankless task being sorry for 


| 


sighed and even wept for. months over 


people. Here we have shuddered and 
the fate of the poor brave soldiers in the 
trenches, and then only to come across 
the following bit of verse, descriptive of 
anything but a miserable existence, and 
obviously inspired by the trenches, if not 
actually written in them. It is from 
Punch, 
the 


in 


Can’t you hear it ringing out of 
din and of the 
billets, accompanied by 
syncopation obligingly furnished by H. M.'s 
and 8. M.’s Artillery? 


RAGTIME IN THE TRENCHES 
Roll up, rally up! 
Stroll up, sally up! 
Take a tupp'’ny ticket out, and help to tote the 
tally up! 
Come and see the Raggers in their “‘Mud and 
Slush'"’ revoo. 
(Haven't got no money? Well, a cigaret'll do), 
Come and hear O'Leary in his great tin-whistle 
stunt; 
See our beauty chorus with the Sergeant in the 
front; 
Come and hear our gaggers 
In their “Lonely Tommy’ song; 
Come and see the Raggers, 
We're the bongest of the bong. 


smoke “sing-song”’ 


° . 
a rumbling 


Roll up, rally up! 
Stroll up, sally up! 
Sb_w is just commencing and we've got to ring 
the ballet up. 
Hear our swell orchestra keeping all the fun alive, 
Tooting on his whistle while they dance the Dug- 
out Dive. 
Come and see Spud 
ration smile, 
(‘Tisn’t much for beauty, but it’s Phyllis Dare 
for style); 
Come and see our scena, 
“ How the section got C.B.""; 
Bring a concertina 
And we'll let you come in free, 


Murphy with his double- 


Roll up, rally up! 
Stroll up, sally up! 
and performance, If you 
see it, allez up! 
Come and sit where “ Archibalds"’ 
in the neck 
(If it’s getting sultry 
check). 
Come and hear the Corporal recite his only joke; 
See the leading lady slipping out to have a smoke; 
Sappers, cooks, flag-waggers, 
Dhooly-wallahs too; 
Come and hear the Raggers 
In their “ Mud and Slush" revoo. 


First last want to 


won't get you 
take a 


you can pass-out 


| 


| 
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The Good 
Old Days 


“la those delight- 
fully simple, old- 
fashioned days, we 
heated water on a 
wood range and 
bathed in a wash 
tub on the kitchen 
floor. 

**My grand. 
children own the 
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WATER HEATER 


Why deny yourself any of the advan- 
tages of progress? No other way, of 
heating water can compare with the 
Ruud in economy, ‘convenience and 
dependability. 

The Ruud needs no attention, yet it 
gives an unlimited quantity of steaming 
hot water in an instant—day or night 
simply from turning any hot-water faucet 
in the house. Learn all about it. 


Full Information Mailed on Request 


Write for illustrated booklets. When 
writing please tell size of your house and 
if you use natural or manufactured gas. 
Your greatest danger is in being 
buying a cheap 
automatic heater. 
Such a heater won't 
last. Get a Ruud ® 
—or nothing. 

Ruud Manufacturing 
Company 
Dept. E, Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania 


misled into 














Canadian Address: 
371 Adelaide &t.,W. 
Toronto 
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Minutes 
Deep Breathing 





is of more real benefit than an hour 
devoted to vigorous physical exercise, 
DEEP BREATHING directly 
vitalizes the blood 
ery muscle and nerve cell of the body. 
A few minutes’ practice will 
off fatigue, depression and brain fag. 


re- 


and reaches ev- 


throw 


I employ Deep Breathing in a far 
wider scope than has been done 
heretofore by any scientist. The re- 
sults I have attained in over 50,000 
pupils are incredulous. Thecurative 


power of Oxygen is unlimited, 
Send for my Book, “Deep 
Breathing.” !t's free. The facts 
presented therein are of vital import to you, 

VON BOECKMANN 
RESPIRATORY AND NERVE SPECIALIST 


| 2022 Tower Bidg., 110 West 40th Street, New York 
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It designates watches of 
LIFELONG ACCURACY 
BEAUTY OF DESIGN 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
THROUGHOUT 

The Purple Ribbon worn by South 


Bend Watches + way the high ideal or 
quality to which they are built. 








It is the emblem of their handsome 
and distinguished appearance and a re- 


minder of their life-time accuracy. 


Moreover, this Purple Ribbon enables 
you to instantly recognize these remark- 
able watches at your jeweler’s. 





Ask to see the new 19-jewel Extra-Thin 
model: It possesses features never be- 
fore built into a watch selling for $27.50. 
Other models from $16.00 to $100.00. 


SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY 
44 Studebaker Street South Bend, Indiana 
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Free Trial 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chests 


protect furs, woolens and 
plumes from moths, etc. 
= inest gift. 15 days’ free 
rial. Factory prices. 
Write today jor -~page free catalog. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 17, Statesville, N. C. 










































You Can Make Money With 


Get into this rapidly 66 ae 
growing business either 
as a proprietor or an 


operator. Here’s a completely explanatory and 
instructive book to help the prospective professional 
or the amateur looking for interesting entertainment 








On 
this 
allmetal, Afjesvdact 
snowy white 

Kalamazoo Kitchen Kabinet di- 
rect from factory. Sanitary—easy 





: . 

How to Make and Operate Moving Pictures to keep clean. Get it now—while house- 
ve! cleaning — saves work — saves steps— 

a aes . all the mechanism and various shortens the day’s work. 

illuminants, with photographs and diagrams. How © 

to use the camera and all its parts; how to develop, FreeTrial--Cash or Easy Payments 

print, clean and repair the films; how to operate Rich 8-piece crystal set, white glass roll- 

the projector; what to do if the film fires. De- ing pin, and_patented bread board with 

scriptions of trick films, natural color pictures, each kabinet. We pay Selene one ehip within 24 

home exhibitions, etc., etc. hours, 30 days’ trial—360 ro’ est— 


$100, 060 guaranty. Write todew. 4S for fe 





Cloth, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.12. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 0 é naan oor 6. 
354-360 Fourth Ave. New York City D Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mic! 
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THE MAN WHO FOOLS THE TURK 


HE present symbol of silent and 

imperturbable astuteness before the 
American public is Colonel House, but it 
now appears that we do injustice if we 
fail to take cognizance of another un- 
official diplomat who labors in our behalf. 
This is William W. Peet, an American 
Board missionary in charge of the finances 
of the Board’s work in Turkey at the 
Bible House in Constantinople: -He_ is 
only a plain American, but he is known to 
every Westerner in that country as the 
one man who has never been either fooled 


‘or foiled by the Turk, _As Grace M. 


Boynton, a writer in The Congregationalist 
and Christian World, remarks: ‘‘He is not 
a diplomat, altho his hand has been in 
many diplomatic situations;. he is not a 
writer of books, altho faithful accounts 
of what he has seen and done would make 
readers of biography, archeology, high 
finance, history, philanthropy, religion, 
and romance sit up nights with interest.” 
She continues: 


The true Oriental is described as in- 
scrutable, mysterious, not to be compre- 
hended. Mr. Peet is more completely 
inscrutable than his suave friends among 
the Turkish officials. They can not 
fathom him. That tall, substantial figure; 
those pale, inexpressive eyes, the mouth 
half-hidden by a cropped, sandy beard, 
give at once the impression of dignity 
certainly, but not of the consummate 
cleverness and of the alert perception 
which are always in play in everything 
he does. He never hurries. He never 
storms. His subtlety is cloaked with 
an air of detachment and meditation. 
Yet with all the complexity which enables 
him to meet the Oriental on his own 
ground and show him a few points in his 
own game, he is fundamentally the most 
simple and generous of men. This, I 
venture to believe, is the thing which 
hopelessly puzzles the Turk. Such utter 
magnanimity, such consecrated unselfish- 
ness, such indefatigable and unostentatious 
effort for others, are qualities obviously 
inconsistent with a keenness that enables 
one to go one’s own way regardless of 
Ottoman officialdom. To be clever—and 
good—that is an inexplicable paradox! 


A story never before made public well 
illustrates the power which Mr. Peet 
wields in Turkey by virtue of his remark- 
able combination of straightforwardness and 
subtlety. It is the story of the rescue 
of the missionaries, Miss Ellen M. Stone 
and Mme. Tsilka, from the Macedonian 
bandits. He was given the money in 
charge with which the women were to be 
ransomed; but he was also given a guard 
of Turkish soldiers that were anything but 
an aid to him. He knew too well that 
the soldiers wished to capture the bandits, 
and yet, to bring out the two women safe 
and sound, it was necessary above all 
things for him to keep faith with the 
robbers and to make very sure that the 
him did not locate their 


soldiers with 
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‘We siiow in this advertisement a photographic 
view of the Cyclone Fence enclosing the Deere- 


ee \ ‘Butterworth d trati : 
7 ? k f med 
. Reh Weiser Reka bee oe 


Moline, Illinois. 





_Character is displayed in the fencing of large estates, suburban homes, 
parks, school grounds, church premises, factories, cemeteries, etc. 


The fence that is heavy, stiff, repellent, has given way to the more artis- 
tic and substantial Cyclone Fence. 


Cc > 
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Property Protection Fencing Pays 






Cyclone Fence does not give your grounds Cyclone Fence is guaranteed to fully 
ee ogg aspect; does not mar nor meet our printed specifications as to 
ide the beauty it encloses. It is the height, weight, quality of materials and 





true aristocrat in fence construction— 
refined, dignified—easily distinguished as 
Cyclone quality. Pleasing in design, and 
unobtrusive while affording needed 
protection. brings. 

Large illustrated catalog sent free on request. Always address Main Offices: 


Cyclone Fence Company 


Waukegan, Dept. 140 Illinois 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Oakland, Cal. Kx 





workmanship. You will be pleased with 
its moderate cost, its freedom from annual 
repair and the enduring satisfaction it 














Our Engineering Department will 
: advise with you, free of charge, 
~ regarding your fence problems. 
‘“S 
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Cyclone Fence Co., Dept. 140, Waukegan, Ill. 
Please send me free illustrated catalog on items 
checked below. 
Cyclone Property Protection Fence 
Cyclone Ornamental Lawn Fence 
Cyclone Chain-Link Fence 
Cyclone Cemetery Fence 
Cyclone Vine Trellis and Arches 
Cyclone Entrance Arches 
Cyclone Flower-bed Border 
Cyclone **4 in 1°’ Playground Outfits 
Cyclone Walk Gates and Drive Gates 
C) Cyclone Farm Gates 
Hy-grade Iron Fencing and Gates 
Hy-grade Window Guards and Grills 
Hy-grade Iron and Wire Work for Kennels, Po 
Houses, Zoological Gardens, etc. 
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The Aeolian Compan) 
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e 
inal Wonder 
of the 


hono graph 


HEN ‘some great master speaks 
music from his violin, he feels 
a greater joy even than your 
own, for you are—only a lis- 
tener. Would you thrill to 
those music strains as he does, 
and feel a rapture, something, 
at least, approaching his own? 

Put a record of his into the Vocalion, 
that marvelous newest phonograph which 
allows you to play, yourself, if you wish, 
Press the wonderful Graduola device and 
give yourself up to the musi 

Under your pressure comes harmony 
which responds to every shade of your 
music-feeling. Now it softens toa sigh 
of tender beauty. Now it swells till the 
contrast thrills with its very quality of 
life. With one record you feel the sensa- 
tion of the violinist, and another a flutist, 
with a third a singer—and so on through 
all the joyous range of music beauty. 

You are getting a pleasure never 
attained in phonographic art ‘‘till the 
Vocalion came.”’’ You are hearing these 
waves of swelling tone undulled, unmuf- 
fled; for new inventions in sound produc- 
tion and sound preservation have 
eliminated all tone-clouding, all metallic 
qualities. Thus you listen to vital, 
rounded tone-developments new to the 
phonograph, even while you are experi- 
encing an indescribable music-joy by 
seeming to play each instrument itself. 

Of course, you need not play the Vo- 
calion—far from it. It will play of itself 
each record exactly as the record stands, 
if you prefer it that way. It will, however, 
voice richer, sweeter tones than have ever 
phonographically been produced before. 

No! This device which allows you to 
vary a single record as often, and to what- 
ever degree of stress, you wish, is but an 
added phonograph privilege, which the 
Vocalion only can give you. 


The Aeolian-Vocalion is on exhibition 
and sale at the present only in a limited 
number of the leading music stores. Cata- 
log and address of the nearest store will 
be sent upon request; also particulars as 
to arrangements for hearing the Aeolian- 
Vocalion in localities where it is not rep- 
resented. Address Dept. E4. 


PRICES FROM $35 TO $2000 
Conventional Styles $35 to $75 
without the Graduola 


Conventional Styles $100 to $350° 
with the Graduola 


Art Styles $375 to $2000 
Moderate Monthly Payments 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 


Makers of the famous Pianola and largest man- 
ufacturersof musical instruments in the world. 
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hiding-place through his negotiations with 
them. The adventure went as follows: 


The obvious method of capturing the 
outlaws was to shadow Mr. Peet, who had 
to elude the Turks on one hand and trust 
himself to the fair dealing of desperate 
men on the other. To further the com- 
plications, some newspaper-correspondents 
hounded him and tried to surround all his 
movements with publicity, which would 
have been fatal to them. Step by step 
he conducted negotiations with the Turk- 
ish Government, until he was at last able 
to go to Macedonia with the gold to pay 
the brigands. He was accompanied by an 
escort of Turkish troops, which were 
supposed to guard the gold, but were 
really to trap the outlaws. With him 
also went the meddlesome correspondents, 
who had seen fit to tell the American 
public that Mr. Peet was not the man who 
could handle the affair, and was doomed 
to sure failure. With him also was a man 
from the American Embassy. They ar- 
rived in a little Macedonian village. The 
gold, sewed up in bags, was placed in a 
building and guarded by sentinels day 
and night. Mr. Peet was constantly 
watched. In spite of this, he managed to 
meet the brigands and arrange for the 
transfer of the gold. This meeting was 
upon the outskirts of a village at the foot 
of the mountains, and he and the repre- 
sentative of the Government went to it 
alone and unarmed. Everything was 
made ready, and the two men were placed 
under oath never to reveal the place 
where the gold was to be paid. This, 
therefore, remains unknown to this day. 

How to get the gold away from the 
Turkish soldiers without rousing suspicion 
was the next difficulty. On the appointed 
night Mr. Peet and his associate spirited 
the gold away from the sentinel, one bag at 
a time, without being observed. The gold 
from each bag was paid out, and the bag, 
then filled with shot and sewed up again, was 
restored to the treasury. This was done 
until all the gold was paid and all the 
bags, filled with shot, were being vigilantly 
guarded by the Turkish sentinel. After 
a day or two had elapsed, giving the 
outlaws time to escape, Mr. Peet regret- 
fully told the Turkish officer in charge 
that he feared there was nothing to be 
gained by waiting any longer in the little 
town. The officer and the newspaper 
men sympathized with him. One man 
was especially full of condolence. 

“Too bad, Peet; I hoped you could get 
away with this, but of course you see it 
was hopeless from the beginning. You 
didn’t go at it properly. I wanted you to 
succeed, tho, and I’m mighty sorry 
for you.” 

Mr. Peet nearly laughed aloud, he says, 
but his only rejoinder was a severe: 

‘“‘Don’t ever mention this matter to me 
again!”’ 

On the way back to Constantinople the 
bags of lead mysteriously disappeared. 
The soldiers never knew how it happened, 
but there are so many ways of getting 
gold to disappear in Turkey that no one 
ventured any indiscreet investigations. 
It seems, however, that the train passed 
over a high trestle somewhere in the 
mountains, and the river at its base hid 
the bags conveniently. All the world 
knows how Miss Stone and her companion 
reappeared in civilization. 

“Tf Peet were an Englishman,” said a 


distinguished citizen of that country, 





“‘he would have been knightéd long ago.” 
A brief incident retailed by Miss Boynton 
shows, even more clearly than the Stone 
episode, the methods this American em- 
ploys with the Turk, which have made him 
so singularly valuable a man in Turkey: 


The most important bank in the city 
is the Bank of Athens. One of the directors 
made an agreement with Mr. Peet whereby 
at a date in the future an amount of money 
was to be paid the bank in whatever 
eurrency was good at that date. The 
date arrived, paper lire were good, and 
Mr. Peet sent the money, as agreed, in 
paper. 

It was returned with an intimation that 
Mr. Peet had promised to pay in gold. 
Mr. Peet went to the telephone and spoke 
with the director in question. The man 
attempted to bully him and asserted again 
that he had been promised gold. It was 
at this juncture that I heard Mr. Peet's 
quiet. voice say with a severity that cut: 

“*Don’t let me hear you say that again.” 

Silence. Mr. Peet proceeded to restate 
that he had promised payment in currency 
good on the date. The director admitted 
it, but then I heard in cheerful tones: 

“But do you need gold? If you do, | 
can send you some.” 





A KIRGHIZ STRIKE 


A” CERTAIN comic-opera atmosphere 

is perceptible about the labor-troubles 
on.the Kirghiz steppes of Siberia. They 
are difficult to take seriously. Imagine 
a situation in which a hundred or so work- 
men go on strike for nothing at all save 
that they feel striking to be the prerogative 
of all good workmen, and who are finally 
brought to terms and return eagerly to 
work on being promised the gift of a copper 
kettle! Such was the situation in a large 
copper-mining company on this portion of 
the central Asiatic plateau some years ago, 
as related in The Atlantic Monthly. Mr. 
E. Nelson Fell was at that time director 
of the company. He was only amused, he 
tells us, when he first heard rumors of the 
threatened disturbance. The notion of a 
Kirghiz going on strike seemed ludicrous, 
for the Kirghiz is an individual whose chief 
traits are kindliness, willingness to work, 
and absolute faithfulness. He is simple 
as winter sunlight, and quite ignorant and 
helpless generally. As carriers, watch- 
men, and workmen, he and his fellows may 
be depended upon with a certzinty that is 
almost beyond the ken of our more sophis- 
ticated communities. This quality, Mr. 
Fell tells us, is best exemplified in the 
watchmen system in vogue on the steppes. 
“Tf you have any property lying loose any- 
where, an unoccupied house or any un- 
protected property, everything will quickly 
disappear; but if you put a man at four 
dollars a month to watch it, everything 
will be perfectly safe, even from the watch- 


man himself.’’ As he relates: 


Our old watchman was a decrepit old 
man, with a pleasant smile. He was 
provided with a rattle which he rattled 
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Let Us Present 
Edgeworth, 
Mr. Pipe-Smoker 


When you have been presented with a 
sample package of Edgeworth Smoking 
Tobacco, and have tried it—the chances are 
you will feel glad to have met Edgeworth. 


It is the kind of tobacco that pleases the 
—we were about to say the particular pipe- 
smoker—but *‘pipe-crank’’ expresses it better 
if it doesn’t give offense. 


Men smoke Edgeworth because they like 
it—not because it’s an easy brand to ask for, 
which it isn’t, and not because it isa popular, 
sold-every where, everybody-smokes-it brand. 

If there is any chance at all that you will 
like Edgeworth, it will cost you nothing to 
find out. 


If you will send us your name and address 
and the address of the store where you buy 
most of your tobacco, a sample of Edgeworth 
Smoking Tobacco will be sent to you. 


Better ask us for the 
sample. If the flavor of 
Edgeworth appeals to you, 
you might as well begin to 
smoke it now as later. 










One thing the sample 
will prove. Edgeworth 
does not taste 
just like all other 
tobaccos. 

If you are kind 
of yearning for 
theright tobacco 
Edgeworth may 
be it. You will 
know when you 
have tried the 
sample. 

Edgeworth comes in two forms, Plug Slice 
and Ready-Rubbed, and is on sale practically 
every where. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is made in compact, 
rather good-looking rectangular plugs, and 
cut by thin, keen blades into even ‘slices. 
Packed in a box you would hardly know that 
it was cut at all to look at it. One of these 
slices rubbed up in the hands will just fill the 
average pipe. Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is 
made exactly the same as the Plug Slice, but 
is rubbed up before packing and comes from 
the tin ready for the pipe. Please let us know 
whether you would prefer to sample the Plug 
Slice or the Ready-Rubbed. 


The retail prices of Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed are 10c for pocket-size tin, 50c for 
large tin, $1.00 for handsome humidor pack- 
age. Edgeworth Plug Slice is lic, 25c, 50c 
and $1.00. Mailed prepaid where no dealer 
can supply, but except in a few isolated cases 
all dealers have it. 

Write to Larus & Bro. Co., 5 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. This firm was estab- 
lished in 1877, and besides Edgeworth makes 
several other brands of smoking tobacco, 
including the well-known Qboid—granulated 
plug—a great favorite with smokers for many 


years. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—\|f your 
jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & 
Brother Co. will gladly send you a one or two 
dozen carton of any size of the Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed by prepaid parcel post at 
same price you would pay jobber. 











FOR every man 

there is a Florsheim 
style, giving ease from 
first to last day’s wear 
—correctly designed 
and carefully modeled 
to give comforttoevery 
part of the foot and 
render long and satis- 
fying. service. 


Ask the Florsheim dealer 
for the style you prefer. 


$5—$6—$7 
**Styles of the Times’ (Free 
Booklet) and name of 
local dealer on request. 


The 
Florsheim 
Shoe Co. 
Chicago, 
U.S. A. 

The 
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POWER AND PERSONALITY 


FT Yoo ERS 


By Grenville Kleiser. Shows you how to do lp 


his by developing your powers of voice, style, 
mind and body. Cloth, $1.25 met. Postpaid $1.37. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 








*‘Little Guard”’ 
the 


new LOYYEY 


gives a quick, smooth, clean shave. 


— 
Here’s a real safety > > 
guard razor—shaves 
in the only correct & ; 









way—cuts close; 
doesn’t rough 
the skin. 














Like all 
Torrey 


razors, this new 
safety has the 
perfect shaving 
edge. Hold like any 
other real razor—it’s 
two-thirds size. Has 
reversible safety guard. 
If your dealer hasn't Torrey 
razors, write us; we'll tell 
you where to get them. Ask for 
Free Booklet, ‘‘How to Shave.” 
/ The new Torrey Hon- 
f , ing Strop has no equal. 
/ THE J.R. TORREY RAZOR COMPANY 
Dept. L, Worcester, Mass. 
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vigorously if you appeared at night. 
‘*Smeet nieto”’ (I do not sleep), he used 
to say, as we passed, the only two words 
of Russian he knew. Most of us used to 
give him little presents from time to time, 
so small as to be almost microscopic. 
Sometimes a stranger might be with us, 
who did not know our custom, and so 
passed him by; then the little smiling 
“*Smeet nieto’”” would) murmur rapidly: 
‘There goes a rich man, but he does not 
give me anything”; but he said it in 
Kirghiz, and of course our friend did not 
understand a word of it, and the watch- 
man went back to his seat, grunting and 
mumbling. 





So it was difficult to believe that the 
whole force of Kirghiz, who were working 
diligently and contentedly twelve hours, 
at twenty-five cents a day, would think 
of going on strike. But the truth was 
that striking was a trick learned from 
Russian Cossacks in the neighborhood. It 
was a new notion, with which the Kirghiz 


were wild to experiment. One morning 
they failed to- put in appearance, and the 
great furnaces were in imminent danger of 
freezing, if they were not soon brought 
back. Mr. Fell their 
quarters for an interview, and he gives us 
a picture of the difficulties he faced: 


went down to 


We were instantly surrounded by a 
yelling mob of impervious, very animated 
cotton-batting. 

The Kirghiz dresses himself in the winter 
with layer after layer of quilted cotton, 
with heavy felt boots up to his thighs, 
which are further incased in leather boots; 
his head and neck and most of his face are 
enveloped in his malachai. In such 
armor, nothing short of an ax can make 
any impression on him. He is further 
protected by a prodigious smell of tallow 
and wet wool, which is pleasant to his 
senses, as is the smell of violets to ours. 

You feel very helpless when a quarter 
of an acre of such odoriferous tallow-per- 
fume hems you in. Especially the mob- 
particles nearest to you seem to be irri- 
tated by your presence; they begin to pull 
| and push and hustle you; they have lost 

all their attributes of human beings; if 
you were to stumble and fall they would 
pass over you and not know that you were 
under their feet. 

If you were to meet any individual of 
these wriggling units alone on the steppe, 
it would go through fire and water to help 
you; but, as part of the mob, it shows no 
more sign of intelligence than the units 
of the armies of locusts which sometimes 
invade our Western plains. Step by step, 
we managci1 to steer the mob toward the 
works, from which poured a little army of 
men armed with axes, and the mob fled. 

The only thing to do after this, ob- 
viously, was to make the men come to 
them, and thus place the balance of power 
in their own hands. So they sat down to 
await events; and soon came the head men 
of the furnaces to confer with them. The 
interview proceeded as follows: 

‘“‘Why did you stop work this morn- 
ing?” I said. ‘‘Don’t you know that the 
furnaces are growing cold?” 

‘“We want one dollar a day instead of 
twenty-five cents,”’ they said. 





































































‘*Well; go back to work first and then 
come and tell us what you want; if you 
don’t go back very soon, there will be no 
work for you to go back to.” 

“The bai (master) forgets that we are 
on strike; you can not go back to work if 
you are striking; but we want the bai to 
give an order that we shall have some 
credit on our wage-books, so that we can 
buy some tallow and tea; we don’t want 
much eredit, just enough to last us while 
we are on strike.”’ 

*“You know you are talking nonsense; 
go back to your people and tell them to go 
to work.” 

“The bai knows best, but our people 
will be very disappointed when they hear 
the bai will neither raise our pay nor give 
us credit at the store.” 

They left; but it was not very long before 
they appeared again. 

** Bai,”’ they said, ‘“‘ perhaps we asked for 
too much when we asked for one dollar a 
day; we will be satisfied with fifty cents 
a day.” 

“You are now receiving double the 
wages you used to get before we came 
to the works, and we can not pay any 
more than we are paying; besides, I do 
not want to talk to you until you have 
gone back to work.” 

They came back again later. 

** Bai,” they said, ‘‘it is very unfortunate 
and very awkward that during a strike we 
ean get nothing to eat.” 

“Tt is your own fault,’ I said; ‘“‘go back 
to work and you will again receive credits 
on your books.” 

‘But the coal is so bad which the coal- 
earriers leave for us, there is very little of it, 
and it is full of slate; we are cold and we 
ean not cook our fat.” 

Our ears were deaf to this appeal also, 
and the next morning they appeared again 
in a melancholy mood. 

** Bai,”’ they said, ‘‘you see the furnaces 
are working very badly; Izkak can not 
even keep his settler clean of slag. Why 
don’t you give us what we want?” 

“*T have told you again and again that 
I will give you nothing until you all go 
back to work.” 

‘* At least the bai will promise to put in a 
floor in our quarters, so that we do not 
have to lie on the cold ground.” 

“T will do nothing until you have all 
gone back to work.” 

They were quite dejected when they 
left, and quickly returned. 

* At least,” they said, ‘‘the baz will grant 
us this request. Our copper kettle is quite 
worn out; will the bai give us an order for a 
new kettle?” 

It is impossible to maintain a consistent 
and .stern attitude toward such helpless 
and amiable people. The hustling, push- 
ing mob is forgotten; the frozen furnaces 
are forgotten; the long-planned strike has 
come down to a request for a copper kettle. 

The order was signed, and they quickly 
went and bought their kettle and showed 
it to me in triumph. 

**You have won your strike, have you 
not?’ I said. 

‘Yes, bai, we are now going back to 
work.”’ 

‘*Well, next time you all want a day off, 
tell me beforehand and you will not have 
to go through the trouble of a strike to 
get it.” 

“ Tairjilgassin, djaksi bai, kosh.”’ 

(Thank you, thank you; the master is 
very good; good-by.) 
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Williams 


Holder Top “sxe 





Here’s good news for the shave-shirkers! No 


more of that skip-a-day and rest-the-face story— 
not while the Big Stick is on the bathroom shelf. 



























em 


Have you tried it? If not, there is a new 
sensation coming to you—a new era of shaving 
comfort. 


There is- magic in this Williams’ Shaving 
Stick. Its wealth of stored-up lather, ready 
to be released as needed, brings new life to 
the much-scraped skin and makes light work 
of the heaviest beard that grows. 


You will be strong for its dust-and-germ- 
proof box and its firm metal finger-grip. But 
it is what the lather does for your face and what 
it does to your beard that will make the hit. 


Begin tomorrow morning with 
Williams’ Holder Top. It’s your 
dealer’s best seller. 


Stick, Powder, Cream, Liquid 


Send 12 cents in stamps for a trial size of all 
four forms, and then decide which you 
prefer. Or send 4 cents in stamps for any one. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
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Why the Average Motorist’s 
Dollar is Shrinking 


T IS a well known fact that the 
American man spends more money 
for the amusement of his wife and 

children than any other man in 
the world. 

No one is more ready to spend than 
he, provided the service ts worth the 
outlay. 

But motoring is a form of amusement 
which many families are finding or 
worth the price, with the running costs of 
the average car what they are today. 

And this at a time when the average 
car /ooks more efficient than ever before 
in its history. 

The experience of the typical motorist, 
however, goes to show that “we economy 
and ¢rue efficiency in car design were 
never so variable as they are today. 

Arecent authority estimates that motor 
car inefficiency is costing the motorists of 
this country no less than Two Hundred 
Million Dollars a year. 

With all expenses going up as they are 
the cost for 1916 bids fair to go above 
the Half Billion mark. 

The very words ‘‘efficiency’’ and 
*feconomy’’ have been so exploited that 
they stand at discount with the clear- 
minded motorist. 

Yet there is nothing in which efficiency 
and economy can be so easi/y determined 
and so accurately measured as in the 
motor car. 

And this we lay down first of all— 
wherever you find complication, dead 
weight, and friction you are bound to find 
waste of power, of gasoline, of oil, exces- 


Touring Car—$1950, F. O. B. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Actual Scale Weight, 2680 Pounds. 


sive tire expense, /Aigh repair costs and 
depreciation. 

Look under the hood of the Franklin 
Car—the simplicity of Franklin Dyrecz- 
Air - Cooling — every ounce of engine 
delivering power, free from the dead 
weight and friction of the 177 parts 


‘of the complicated water cooling 


system. 

No fan mechanism to look 
No water pump to keep in order. 
radiator to clean out and solder. 
gaskets to replace. No rubber 
to mend. 

No water jackets to crack. No pipes 
and joints to freeze and burst. No 
plumbing to clog up with mud and 
sedi ment. 

The Franklin Car is efficient and 
economical. because we have planned to 
make tt so. 

Doing away with radiator and water- 
circulating system not only gets rid of 
complication but of dead weight as well. 

More than that, it gives the motorist 
what is worth perhaps more than all the 
rest put together — safety and ease of 
handling. 

Today, more than ever, we believe 
that the intelligent motorist demands 
that efficiency be proved as well as 
preached. 

For fourteen years the Franklin Car 
has been winning competitive efficiency 
tests—everywhere, at all times, under all 
conditions. 

It holds the world’s record for economy 
in gasoline, economy in oil. 
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FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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What They Said to the Automobile Engineers 
in Detroit, 1916 


“The greatest point in which the present day automobile 
fails in its purpose is that of maintenance cost. 

“It is cheap enough to buy, but it is wofully costly to 
maintain.’ 





What the Franklin Car has been Doing for 
Fourteen Years 


“The average automobile owner finds that it is beyond 
his means to maintain a heavy car, on account of its great 
expense for operation and the expense for tires.” —Franklin 
Catalogue of 1905. 





“In reducing maintenance cost there are two chief things 


for which to work. 
“One, the reduction of weight; and the other the reduc- 
tion of frictional loss in transmission.” 


“Motorists have learned to their cost that much of the 
weight put into machines is superfuous or worse —that 
it handicaps ability—is an el t of dang and mak 
outrageous expense for fuel, repairs, and tires.””—Franklin 
Catalogue of 1908 








“Let us see that we Bive the user of the car the greatest 
amount of advantage’ possible. It is the user of the car, 
remember, who gives it its reputation. No advertising, 
however clever, can do that. 


“We have not built a motor car around a phrase. But 
we have kept the closest watch upon the experience not 
only of makers but of users of automobiles.”—Franklin 
Catalogue of 1903. 





“The car of 1916 is much faster than the car of 1904. 
Yet it is no easier to start or stop.” 


“Light weight in proportion to power makes Franklin 
Cars easy to start, to stop and to control, easy to handle 
on rough and slippery roads or in emergencies, and so 
adds to safety.’’—Franklin Catalogue of 1907. 





“Steering is faulty in the average car because it requires 
too much effort. There is too much power lost in friction. 
And it is also inefficient because of absence of true cas- 
ter action.”’ 


“The reversible action of the steering gear combined 
with the caster construction of the front wheels, permits 
unusually easy control of the car. After turning a corner 
the car will straighten up of its own accord. The labor 
required of the operator is practically nothing.’’—Franklin 
Catalogue of 19/4. 





“There are two criticisms that could be leveled against 
them (engines). They could be much lighter in proportion 
to their power. They certainly could have a much higher 
fuel efficiency.” 











“It is easy to obtain any amount of motor power by 
building your motor large and heavy. 

“But when you have done this, the increased weight 
and friction may so offset the increased power that there 
is very little or no gain in ability. 

“The Franklin engineering recognizes this fact, and the 
main principle and purpose of the Franklin power plant 
is to obtain large power and ability with small weight.’’ 
—Franklin Catalogue of 1906. 











That a few at least of the aut 


+3, 


bil s are dissatisfied with the Pgtecemmen ct ¢ of the average motor car, is shown by the above extracts from the 


February 16, 1916. 





address of A. Ludlow Clayden and L. V. Pec before the Detroit 


It is significant that the principles urged on the automobile mon ty = Mr. Clayden, Cheteoae of the Standards Committee of the Society of Automobile 





d authority on 





and Mr. Sp ~ar 





It is delivering to owners an average 
of 9630 miles to the set of tires. 

It has piled up a body of demonstrated 
facts in efliiciency, economy, reduction of 
repair costs and depreciation ever egual- 
led by any other car, anywhere, at any 
time. 

Franklin dealers and Franklin owners 
are continually demonstrating Franklin 
economy and efficiency. The published 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


ing, have been matters of practice with the Franklin Car for fourteen years. 


facts are available to all of America’s 
hundred million people. 

But Franklin safety and ease of opera- 
tion can be actually demonstrated to 
only ove man at a time. 

The motorist who realizes how his 
dollar is shrinking would do well to call 
on the Franklin dealer. 

What he has to show 
worth while these days. 


you is well 


Touring Car—$1950, F. O. B. Syracuse, N. Y 
Actual Scale Weight, 2080 Pounds 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Gem Razor s set 
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— ri ES 


NEG. S 
BAMING 


aCo. 










St. Catherine St. W. Montreal 


re $f00 


The Gem Damasikeene 
Razor outfit in- 
cludes razor com- 
plete with 7 Gem 
Damaskeene Blades, 
shaving and strop- 
ping handles — all in 
leather case 


se Ne New Tork 


























Donit Throw 


Your Worn Tires 
You Can Get 5000 Miles More Service 


out of them by “ half-soling " them with Durable Steel 
Studded Treads. European Motorists have been doing 
this for the =_ three years and getting from 10,000 
to 15,000 miles from one set of tires. In eight months 
over 30,000 American Motorists have followed their 
example and are saving $50 te $200 a year in tire expense. 

without a cent deposit, prepay 
We Deliver Free he express and z ae you to be 
the judge. DURABLE TRE ADS double the life of your 
tires and are sold under a signed guarantee for 5,000 
miles without puncture. Applied in your own garage in 
thirty minutes. 




























Special Discount °%<"°2.‘¢,mo'orsts in 
shipment direct from factory. 

@@ MAIL TODAY—SAVE THE DISCOUNT ile | 
The Colorado Tire & Leather Co. 
427 Tread Bldg., Denver, Colo. D27 Transportation Bldg., Chicago 
720-274 Woolworth Bldg., New York +4 

ca 

ro] 


Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation, 


full information, sample, guarantee, et 


NAME.... 
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SEER SRR SEREH HRT Hee 


First aid to 
the Motorist 
when his radiator 


Repairs the leak simply, 
scientifically, perma- 
nently in ten minutes. 
Ask your dealer or ga- 
rage man. 
Price 75c 
Made Ay) the Makers of 

CARBONOX, the “ Chemically 

Correct” Carbon Remover 
THE NORTHWESTERN CHEMICAL CO. 

Marietta, 0. 
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HOW THEY WENT INTO MEXICO 


HE American infantryman, or ‘‘dough- 


boy,” has heard plenty of stories of 
the active service that his cousins across 
the water have been getting, and now 
with the ‘‘punitive expe- 
sent into Mexico after Villa. The 
to him, and the advance 
but by all 


accounts he is bearing up gratifyingly. 


comes his turn, 
dition” 
country 


has been rapid and severe, 


is new 


He takes great pains to hide any indis- 
position that he may have, we are told, 
for fear that he may not be allowed to 
continue on the march and have his share 
in getting the master bandit, 
alive.”” The of the first 


into Mexico has been variously told by the 


‘dead or 
story entrance 
flock of newspaper-correspondents who are 
trying, in spite of censorship and lack of 
communication, to furnish their respective 
the 
More interesting than these accounts, how- 


papers with details of campaign. 


ever, because it is not worked up with 


the usual professional touch, is the story 
of Sergeant William P. Harrison, a trooper 
of the 13th invalided back to the 
hospital at Fort Bliss. Dust, dust, 
was the soldiers’ first 
He tells his story 


as follows: 


Cavalry, 
dust, 
says he, experience 
of Mexican territory. 

in the New York Times, 


There was not any cheering when 
we went in. Everybody was _ serious. 
There wasn’t a breath of air, and the dust 
hung over the road like a curtain. The 
alkali got into our eyes and down our 
throats; it sifted into our shoes and through 
our clothing. The sun beat hotly on us. 
We put wet handkerchiefs in our hats, 
but it did not help much. Most of the 
fellows rode along with their eyes shut, 
to keep out the dust and glare. Many 
of the men were half-blind by noon. 

My eyes began to itch soon around the 
edges; then they felt as big as camp- 
kettles, and everything got dark. You 
could feel the blood beating back of your 
eyeballs. Then the headache would be gin. 


You should have seen the faces of the 
men after an hour or two. The dust 
settled on the perspiration, then the 


perspiration would run down, leaving little 
furrows. Some of them looked like painted 
Indians. 


When we got to Las Palomas there 
wasn’t a soul in the whole town. At 
the next town, Boca Grande, there were 


three peons sitting in the sun. The rest 
ofthe place was like a grave. 

Just outside of Boca Grande we found 
the body of a cowboy who had been killed 
by Villa on his way to Columbus. They 
had tortured him and burned. his hands. 
Everybody swore under his breath when 
we passed. 

On the marches the boys stopt ten 
minutes every hour for rest. When the 
word was given they just dropt in their 
tracks in the road. No stop was made 
for dinner. It was just one steady hike 
from morning until we reached the camping- 
place. The infantry was strung out so 
that the detachments were a day’s march 
apart. That is the way they are going now. 

We got no water from Columbus to 
Boca Grande, thirty-one miles. The 
water in my canteen got so hot that I 
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could hardly drink it. Most of it I poured 
on my head to stop the headache. 

Do you know how much stuff a “‘dough- 
boy” has to carry? Well, it’s about 
fifty pounds. Just as soon as the boys 
sat down, off would come their shoes. The 
gritty road cut their shoes to bits, and the 
alkali made their feet swell and blister. I 
saw some of them having a fine time getting 
their shoes back on their feet. 

We passed through Colonia Diaz, one 
of the-Mormon settlements.. The houses 
were of red brick and were well built. 
There was not a human being there. 
Cherry - trees were blooming and _ the 
alfalfa was knee-deep. The roofs of the 
houses. were burned and the windows 
were all broken. We got some water out 
of an irrigation-ditch. That is what fixt 
me. It gave me dysentery. 

We were fed pretty well. Hardtack 
and canned ‘‘Willie’’—that’s corned beef. 
Sometimes a little bacon. Once I found a 
‘‘war-baby”’—that’s what we call soft 
bread. 

There are a lot of fellows who are sick, 
but they are afraid they will be sent out, 
so they hold on as long as possible. 


Damon Runyon, writing in the New 
York American, takes pains to pay tribute 
to these troopers. The dust is hard on all 
kinds of men, he says — horse-artillery, 
wagon-trains, motor-trucks, and cavalry, 
but “‘way, way back in the ruck, back 
in. the track of all the hoofs and wheels 
that move General John J.-Pershing’s fly- 
ing columns steadily across the State of 
Chihuahua, tramps the infantry, taking 
the dust of the whoie long drive after 
Francisco Villa.”” He continues in the 
same vein: 


The first couple of days these “‘dough- 
boys” could be found scattered along the 
roads in squads nursing their sore and 
blistered feet while waiting for the ambu- 
lances to get up. To-day. they came 
swinging down the Mexican highway into 
camp with scarcely a man missing from 
the ranks. 

They were “‘soft’’in the beginning. Their 
feet were tender. The sixty - five - pound 
pack on their backs tugged at their hearts 
after the first few miles of the morning. 
Now they are gradually growing hardened 
and inured to the work. 

Horses and mules died during the first 
couple of days and were left to the coyotes 
and the buzzards that trail every column. 
Cavalrymen rode in saddle sore, but the 
men plodded along and made their camps 
every night, limping a little, but still afoot. 

Their very souls are seeped in dust dur- 
ing these marches. It is hot overhead. It 
is powdery soft underfoot. The grind of 
the wagon-wheels and the churn of the 
horses’ hoofs have cut the dry roads to 
chalk. 

A marching man inhales that dust with 
every breath. It settles in his clothing; 
it settles in his eyes, in his throat, and in 
his ears. 

By night a chill comes on from the 
mountains surrounding the valley through 
which the troops are marching. This chill 
gets down in under the dust and on into 
the bones of the men who came staggering 
in at nightfall the first couple of days too 
weary to do anything but fall in heaps 
and pant. 

Now when they get in the first inquiry 














REPUBLIC TIRES 


are now a better ‘“‘buy”’ 
than ever 


If Republic Quality Tires were the highest priced tires on 
earth, they’d be the most economical tires in the end. 

But they’ re not the highest priced. 

Increased output and improved methods have enabled us to 
offer Republic Tires for 1916 at prices very little above those 
asked for ordinary tires. As a result, the motorist who buys 
Republics today is getting the best “buy” ever offered. 

Go to the nearest Republic dealer and get a price on your 
size tire. Compare it with any other. You'll surely buy when 
you consider it’s a Republic you’ re getting. 

And your speedometer will vindicate your greatest expectations. 

Don’t buy another tire until you see what Republic offers you 
for 1916. For detailed information address nearest dealer or 


The Republic Rubber Company 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Branches and agencies in the principal cities 


V3 
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REPUBLIC 
STAGGaARD 
REG US.MAT OFFICE 


Pat SEPT. (S22 1908 





PLAIN, “W M” AND 
.. STAGGARD TREADS 
























“6 oO 99 WITHOUT BEING 

PHONE” trinirin 

Wendectat whispering telephone 

et z 2% talk free’ ely wi ae cbeing overheard. 
sec 


Snel treat postpaid foro for only © edhe 
THE COLYTT LABORATORIES 
563 W. wonenn Street Chicago, Ill. | 


Think of some 

simple thing to 

patent. Protect 

your ideas, they may bring you — Write for 
Needed Inventions” “How to Get Your 


and 
Potent." RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 




























With the Famous Never-Fail 
30 DAYS’ 


ma |SANDBO 


Peete ee 2-Compression Starter 
a jo day trial] niffers from all others. _ Costs nothin y to oper- 
eutymmouen| PEriON FAST TWO COMPRESSIONS 
on your own car | EMO TWO IGNITION POINTS. Faster 
than you can spin it by hand. 

Positively Pome er to start any motor that can be started 
by the crank. New improved 1916 model. Svstetee fay in case 
backfi: Booklet free. 


re. Price only $14.00. 30 days’ trial. Agents 
AUTO STARTER CO., 894 Sandbo Bldg., Chicago, Ill. decsts Wanted 









































Throbbing with life, glowing with color, 
Columbia orchestral records are triumphs of tone-pro- 
In sruth and brilliance, timbre 


duction. 
they represent the quality of all 


COLUMBI 


DOUBLE- 
DISC 


Whatever class of music you prefer: vocal, instrumental; solo, ensemble; 
concert, operatic, dance, orchestral, you get splendid, rich, natura. 
reproductions on Columbia Double-Disc Records. 


You 


—perfectly—on your machine. 
Columbia dealers’. 


Listen to them today. 
New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month. 





and feeling, 


RECORDS | 





They will ply 
can get them—everywhere—at | 
“*Hearing is Believing.” | 

















You, Too 
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The “ACOUSTICON” has improvements and pat- 


ent 
ma 


free trial of the 
vince yourself—you alone to decide. 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1302 Candler Bldg., New York 


Mr. Garrett Brown, whose photo appears above, 


without a penny of expense, solely and entirely at 
our risk, to accept a thorough trial of the if} 


1916 Acousticon | 


No 
Deposit Ex 


All you need to do is to write sa 
and will try the “‘ACOUST 


ARNINC! There is no good reason why every- 
aetna 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Americ 


is needed in every 


an home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 





Clearly”’ 
»>CanHear! 


Inasmuch as 200,000 users of the “ACOUS- 


CON" have had the same results from it as 


feel perfectly safe in urging every deaf person, 


No 
pense 
ying that you are deaf 


v ICON.” The trial will not 
t you one cent, for we even pay delivery charges. 


one should not make as liberal a trial 
offer as we do, so do not send money 
any instrument for the deaf until you have tried it. 


ed features which cannot be duplicated, so no 
tter what you have tried in the past, send for your 
“ACOUSTICON” today and con- 
Address 


Toronto, Ont. Office, Royal Bank Bldg. 











| Beye) ab ce) an til 
Yellow Label 


The Yellow Label— 
Witt’s—is the mark of Sani- 
tation, Safety and Economy 
in cans and pails. Sanitation 
becanse Witt’s is fly-, dog-. wii 
and rat-proof—tight-fitting [14 
makes itso. Safcty because Witt > 
is absolutely fire-proof. cov) 
because Witt’s outwears two oT 
three of the ordinary kind—for 
it is made of deeplv corrugated 
steel, galvanized and rust-proof, 
and 29 times stronger than plain 
steel. Write for booklet and 
name of nearest Witt dealer. 

THE WITT CORNICE CO. 
Dept. D, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Witt’s 

Can and Pail 
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is for the water-holes, and there is a wild 
rush to bathe. They are coming in with 
their blistered feet taped, but they are 
coming in with their heads up. 

There will be much said later on, no 
doubt, about some of the marches made 
by the horse-soldiers of Pershing’s com- 
mand, but there will never be any march 
that will equal any of the marches that are 
being made by the foot-soldiers of. the 
punitive expedition. 

During the first couple of days it was a 
common sight to see captains and lieu- 
tenants carrying guns and packs belonging 
to their men who were unable to keep up 
under the load. Every officer shared his 
eanteen of water with the privates. 

Lieutenant Henry Meyers, riding along 
at the head of M troop of the black Tenth 
Cavalry, stopt his command beside a foot- 
weary band of infantrymen and made the 
troopers give their water over to the 
“dough-boys.” 

All things considered, the horses and 
mules with the expedition have stood the 
journey well,+the losses being compara- 
tively insignificant, but the infantry has 
been wonderful. 


DANGEROUS KINDNESS TO ROBBERS 


ONT 
house or your apartment when you 


invite a burglar into your 
are absent, and don’t hand your money 
to a pickpocket on the street.. It would 
seem that such advice would be hardly 
necessary, and- yet, according to Police 
Commissioner Woods, of New York, an 
alarming number of people are guilty- of 
just such hardihood every day in New 
York City, and the inference is that they 
The 


burglar is looking eagerly for an accessible 


are not less so in other communities. 


abode where he may ply his trade un- 
Don’t that 
your home is the very place for which he 


disturbed. advertise the fact 


is seeking. Of course, you would not do so 
purposely, but when you leave evidence in 
plain view showing that no one is at home, 
or, when you leave a window invitingly open 
that can be reached by an athletic criminal, 
or leave your valuables in places where 
they can easily be found by even the most 
casual student of human nature, you are 
effect 


for 


issuing such advertisement, 
all 


might about as well insert the ad in the 


in an 


and, practicable purposes, you 


daily papers. Don’t dangle your money 
temptingly in. the face of a man bent on 
robbing you. You don’t? Consider, if you 
happen to be of the gentler sex, the pocket- 
book you carry about the streets with you 
every day you go shopping or marketing. 
Doesn't it hang carelessly from yeur hand 
cloth that 
of a knife would sever? Then do not 


by leather or straps one cut 


be 
surprized if the man with the knife some 
day happens by. In an interview with 
Mr. Woods, gleaned by Anne Herendeen 
The the 


missioner places upon the women most of 


for Sunday Magazine, Com- 
the blame for assisting predatory criminals. 
was given, he has 


Possibly this is 


Since the interview 


become a married man. 
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COMING 


Back 
trom the 


South 










T’S risky business stepping into the chilly 

northern climate after a stay in the Southland. 
The sudden change is hard on the throat and 
causes irritation, chills and colds. 


SMITH BROTH 


S.B. COUGH DROPS 


Ceciaialad ds only Pure Cane Sugar and Pure Medicinal Oils 


Prevent these unpleasant affections. The pure 
medicinal oils keep the throat ‘fit as a fiddle.” 
During this damp, uncertain 
weather never be without a box of 
S. B. Cough Drops—they’re far 
better than medicine. 


SMITH BROTHERS 
of Poughkeepsie 


Your Grandpa Knows Us 




















Makers of Lasses Kisses and S. B. 
Chewing Gum—‘* The Gum with the 
Cough Drop Flavor.’’ 
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Mer-car equip- 
ment is selected on 
scientific knowledge— 
sentimentis wholly sub- 
merged. Forty Ameri- 
can and European cars 
are Sparton equipped 
—dquality explains why. 
There is a SPARTON for every 


size car—four to fifteen dollars 


The Sparks-Withington 


Company 
Jackson, Mich, 































PETRIFIED FOREST 





Safety Signals 














Every Garden Lover 


should have a copy of ““PLANS AND PLANTS,” = 
a beautifully illustrated 48-page book, which tells in 
: plain language and shows clearly by many diagrams 
how YOU can successfully plan and plant your own = 
>; grounds and garden i in perfect taste. E 
As it is NOT a “‘Catalog,”’ the trees, shrubs and 
flowers it recommends are limited to easily grown 
and inexpensive kinds that you MUST have and = 
will LIKE most. Price 10 cents, stamps or silver, = 
Send For It Today : 

HERBERT DURAND, 120 Tanglewylde Ave.,Bronxville,N.Y. 








Vegetable Growing for Amateurs 


By H. H. Thomas. A profusely illustrated new volume which 
deals in a simple and practical manner with the cultivation of all com- 
monly grown vegetables. 60c net, by mail 67c. 


FUNKE & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 









Cactus Dablia 
Johannes- 
burg 


$1 Dahlia Offers 


10 cactus, named; 

10 decorative. named; 
10 show, named. 

Any one of these col- 
lections. our selection 
of varieties, delivered 
postpaid for $1. 





800 best 


Dahlias 


All the finest varieties to 
date in decorative, fancy, 
cactus, show, peony- -flow- 
ered, collarette. nt ury and 
pompon dahliz de- 
scribed and illustrated in 


Herbert’s 
1916 Catalog 


Contains full directions on 
growing—any amateur can 
raise these fine flowers. 
Includes also the_ finest 
Cannas, Gladioli, Lilium 
and other summer-flowering 
bulbs. Send today for your 
copy—it is FREE, 


DAVID HERBERT & SON 
Box 901 Atco, N. J. 
100 acres devoted to dahlia 


culture—the largest plant in 
the world. 

















A en ot Lamfort 


Saltimare & New York 








| 
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poetic justice, altho there seems to be 
some justice in his complaints. He cites 
a few cases that seem conclusive, begin- 
ning with the story of “Mrs. A.”’: 


Mrs. A. wanted a 
dinner-dress in a hurry. So she posted 
off to her favorite department store. After 
a few minutes of looking, she found just 
what she wanted. Would it need much 
alteration? Mrs. A. dropt her raincoat 
and umbrella and pocketbook upon the 
nearest chair and followed the clerk into 
the fitting-room. That pocketbook, valued 
at $50, and containing $50, a ring of house- 
keys, and four theater tickets, never was 
seen again. I shall refrain from pointing 
out the moral of this sad, true story. 

Not long ago the house of an assistant 
to a prominent New York clergyman was 
robbed, and the burglars got in through 
the skylight. The minister then had the 
skylight fixt so the burglars could not get 
in that way again. One night a few days 
ago, however, his wife went out and left 
the following note tacked to the door: 


It happened that 


Leave dress at the drug-store; nobody 


home for the evening. 


corner 


When she came back the house had been 
earefully looted. 

Again, take Mrs. B. She doesn’t know 
Mrs. A. or the minister’s wife, but they 
are sisters in misfortune. Mrs. B. was 
fond of dancing, and one evening last 
summer she joined a party of friends on 
an excursion to one of the beaches near 
New York City. After a shore-dinner, she 
went to the wash-room to wash her hands, 
and laid the two very beautiful rings she 
was wearing on the marble stand. One 
was her engagement-ring, valued at $400 
in money and at how much more in asso- 
ciation a bachelor Police Commissioner 
can not venture upon saying. The other 
was a gold band set with sixteen small 
diamonds, valued at $350. Poor Mrs. B.! 
She missed the rings and returned for 
them almost at once. But they were gone, 
and have not been found up to the present 
time, in spite of the great amount of 
money and time and patience that has 
gone into the search for them. Can you 
wonder that when this was reported to 
Headquarters we felt just a bit—? 

But listen to the case of Mrs. C. 

Mrs. C. is the wife of a successful New 
York business man, and she is greatly 
interested in curious jewelry. In common 
with a surprizingly large number of people, 
she distrusted safes and safety-deposit 
boxes, and slept with her jewel-collection 
under her pillow. In the daytime she 
wore them in a chamois bag around her 
neck. They were never out of her reach. 

But one morning she was called from 
bed by the telephone. The message she 
received caused her to decide to remain 
up and dress. In the meantime the maid 
made her bed, sending the pillow-slip con- 
taining the jewels to the laundry. 

That is where the police enter upon the 
seene. After a search of many weeks we 
have succeeded in finding one piece in an 
up-town pawnshop. And we have hopes 
of locating the rest. But why—? 


While these are not essentially moral 
tales, Mr. Woods appends a few morals 
that may or may not apply to the examples 
given. They recom- 
mendations for protection against theft, 


based on experience gained by the Police 


constitute shrewd 
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Science vs. Guesswork 
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How “hit-or-miss’’ lubrication gave way i 
° P é orrect Automobile Lubrication 
to the scientific use of oils Explanation :— The four grades of Gargoyle Mo- 
biloils for gasoline raotor fabrication, purified to 
remove free carbon, are: 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘A’”’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘B’”’ | 
Garecess Hy ne eae one | 
argoyle Mobiloil “‘Arctic”’ 
fa. the hate poner the nectar opppaiee the car 
inc st of G » ls the 
anowil be used F oe xamplee A" . me am ic 
Mobiloil “A.” “Arc.” means Gargoyle Mohiloil 
‘Arctic,"" etc. The recommendations cover all | 
a mp ~ both pressure and commercial vehicles | 
i uniess otherwise noted, 
us y 
an ~G 7 MODEL OF 1916 1913 1912 
Fifteen-gallon drum One-gallon can Five-gallon can Thirty-gallon drum CARS : : : i : } 
; ; is : pi BF | A/F 
All grades come in above packages and in addition in fifty- Abbott Dewrit Arc Ae Aare] A fare. | 
A “ “ " (cy A 
five gallon steel drums and wooden half barrels and barrels. si Nae I cy 5 Arc Arc }ArcJArc. | 
Auburn (4 cyl) Are ALAIA | 
. ( 1 Arc |Ar 
J j field of scientific lubricati heenne ATA AfAT ATA | 
RICTION in any eld of scientific lubrication and Pi tad $C Tonia 
. . Bri | Arc 
: ] demonstration of power saving by na, eat Al A =e 
p i, wi S r pliant : the use of proper lubricants. Cag 2000. PPP Are Are fAre rere Are 
8 cy Arc Ar | 
x7 ° e . Case : é re] ro} A jAre \Arc 
whether steel mill «15 cilies oes auvemeblic hdc | Ss: eet] Apa Biche | 
° y . (Model 6-40) A |Arc | 
or automobile motor — cation, the Vacuum Oil Company Charter Hosea AT AT 1d | 
— simply pursued its professional Chpee (ai B |B) 3) 8) Bb) B)B)B) BB 
1S the worst enemy of Pt) p Pp 7 ch {uote Are,|Arc JArc.|Arc JArc.|Arc | | 
methods which were already well Nhe ArclarcfarctArc}ArctArclarclArclArclAve: _| 
economyand full PpOwer®. _ established in other fields of power- oni nA IatelArelArelArcl AAT AT A 
r ° production and transmission. Deuraitess seen tes dave ficcl ® Wee} AL ATA lc] Re 
The practical need for ! ae re Dear gi fetepeehied “| 1A ed 
. € art of Automobile Empere A ele laclaccictaccliocl Alc | 
somethin ‘e : == slic epee pcre re A fe | 
sO et ing to reduce Recommendations on the right Fit CASAS ATS TARTS ATA TR | 
, ° ; ord t E E I I E if E E/E 
friction brought about represents our professional advice. Frankli AJATAJATA| ATA Arc] A lAre. | 
the first use of lubricants. —_In using the oil specified for = | J ioi JAPR]AIS| ASIA LS | 
" ¥ ci: . Y > pag re reJAr re JArc\Arc A lArc] A |Arc | 
It was found that petro- FOE ey ee will use oil whose Hupmobile A late} A’Jare| A lAre| A lArefArelAre, | 
1 would vield a lubri- ‘o™ectmess._ Ws determined by LHC. (at) edd BAT BLATBIA 
cum On would yield a 1UDTI- very thorough and careful engi- PUP taatany PN roms es On 
cating oil which had many neering analysis of your motor. ion AR ASRS 
marked advantages, and_ The oil specified combines high F. mr aan By ms Bs rec Ps Pen Pee Pay 
rapa . ‘ Selly Springheld ; / A lArc.|ArcJArc An 
would produce different types ality with correct body. King Lay a lar] A] APR TET ATE 
of lubricating oil. 7 It makes for: Kissel Ka : ‘k are] A lars] A [are] A [Arel A [Arc 
on om Arc} A jArc) A jAreJAreJArcJArcjArc 
Development in the manufac- (1) Jncreased power — noticeable Knot. {BLAIR | A{B|A/B {AT BLA 
ture of different grades and classes particularly on the hills. Lécomobie STELELE| BL ETE lacclarclaclar 
. . . ° oziet . A \Arc rc we JArc rc rc.jArc 
of lubricating oils came ata for- (2) Reduced carbon deposit. Mars A |ArcfAre Are [ArcfArc] A [arc] A Tar 
- ° ° armon A) AJA |Arc] A |Arcd A |Arc] A /Arc, | 
tunate time. For mechanical arts (3) Reduced gasoline consumption. Maxwell tre Arc re [Are Are Are Are Are Arce | 
developed rapidly. (4) Reduced oil consumption. 22-70 og ee 
Unless the lubricating problems (5) Freedom from unnecessary re- A lave} & lane} W Janel el Al 
° - A \Arc] A |Ar 
were properly met, mechanical de- pass. Knight AT ATATAT ATA | 
velopment would fail in its aim. If you use an oil which less cor- a, Nia] AAA TATA|ATATA’ | 
Only the properly lubricated en- rectly meets your motor conditions atdana 2 ALA ede ted tee | 
gine or motor could yield the from a scientific standpoint, you PTET a bart i Pu PES PTE ER FEE AE EE ey PS 
efficiency aimed at. are almost surely pouring trouble Overtand...---7--.. JAre[ArefArclArelAve|ArcAnc|Acc}Ane fase 
J © . Packard A |\Arc A {ArcJArc./ArcJArc./Are. 
The Vacuum into your crank ~ eA A bata i 
Oil Company RGOY, case. Paige... code [A (Aref A) AP AY BP 
were the first Gh & If your car is not Pathinder.- t. “e Tn ‘i Arc.Arc} A |Are 
manufacturers of pe] U4 listed in the Chart eee: or nr, ahaa Rbcahoclice ovaiee icra 
a " “— (Bcyl AIA | 
petroleum resid- 4 at the right, a copy Pierce Arrow A | A JAre/AreJArc.|ArcjArcjArc} A jArc 
| lubricants i of our complete Prantl. nn Ta ela bale eed ee 
ua u < S, i—!_ 19 : Lubricating Chart Regal... 7 JaredAre JArcjAreJAre-|Arc}Are/Arc [Are /Arc 
and were the oe: e will be sent you on el FUR pipes oe oe pe oe oe 
pioneers in the request. | Richmond arelare] A [are] A Arc{ArelArel. | 
| Sanon....,.. E 
O 1 Ol | Selden P Ar 2 . = . p Arc Arc JArc./Arc 
| pea re ve] A | A [Arc /ArcJArc./ArcJAre.|AreJArc.|Are 
A grade for each type of motor | eee ee GBI AL ALS. | 
Stevens Duryea..... | Are./Arc JArc.| Arc JArc$Arc JArc|Are. 
In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your dealer, it is safest to purchase | een tk Als PAT AT ALA TarclarcdArclan 
in original pack: ages. Look for the red Gargoyle on the container. Velie (4 cyl) 4... A lArc] A |Arc] A lArc] A tArc. 
For information, kindly address any inquiry to our nearest office. “ cyl) Arc {Arc JArc|ArcJArc.|Arc]....| | 
wae iii oe - rs Arc a £7 in Arc fare Arc.jAre, 
VACUUM OIL COM PANY, zo Rochester, N A oe U. S. A. | Winton........045 «1 JAre.JAreJArc.|ArcJArc|ArcJArc |Arc ches 


Electric Vehicles—For motor bez rg and en- 





Specialists in the — of high-grade lubricants for closed chains use Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” the year | 

every class of hii . Obt ble everywhere in the world. ‘round. For open chains and cliffen rential, use 

. Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘C"’ the year ‘round. Excep- 

Detroit Minneapolis Indianapolis tion—For winter lubrication of pleasure cars use 

Domestic Branches: New York Boston Pittsburgh Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic”’ for worm drive and 
Philadelphia Chicago Kansas City, Kan. Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” for bevel gear drive. | 
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guards 
The Nations Food 


Cleanly manufacture and protection 
from the ravages of rats and other 
vermin have been made possible thru 
the power of concrete. Great con- 
crete elevators hold safe the grain 
to grind a nation’s bread. 


In clean, light factories of concrete 
the sanitary manufacture of food 
products has reached its highest de- 
gree of excellence. Everywhere con- 
crete affords the safeguard that this 
country’s food demands. 


With twelve great mills geograph- 
ically located to give national distribu- 
tion and an annual production of over 
twelve million barrels Lehigh stands 
first among the cement manufacturers 
of today, the greatest individual con- 
tributor to the power of concrete. 


Ask your dealer for Lehigh Cement 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 
12 mills located to give national distribution—Appual capacity over 12,000,000 barrels 
Chicago, Ill. Allentown, Pa. Spokane, Wn- 


fe ae 


Member of Portland Cement Association 


| Concrete for Permanence 
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Department from many hundreds of cases 
that have come before them. They run 
as follows: 

Do not place your rings on the stand 
when washing your hands. 

Do not take a servant without calling 
up the person who signs her reference. 

Do not inform stray visitors that ‘‘ there 
is nobody else at home.” 

Ask gasmen, telephone -repairers, etc:, 
to show you their badges. 

Do not take a taxicab with two men on 
the box. 

If you are attacked, be sure to get a 
good look at your assailant’s face. 

Lock your windows, especially those 
leading to fire-escapes. 

Change the lock on the door when you 
move to a new apartment. 

Do not put notice on hall-bell or dumb- 
waiter that you are out. 

Do not hide money or jewelry under 
carpet, in vases, or in bureau - drawers. 
Those are the first places searched by the 
thief. 

Do not advertise the fact that you are 
going out by pulling down the window- 
shades. 

Take a final look, no matter in how 
great a hurry, before you leave home, to 
see that all windows and doors are fastened. 

Keep a light burning in your apartment 
at night if you go out. A burglar never 
attempts to enter such an apartment. 


WHAT SHERMAN MEANT 


EK have made a jest of the words of 

Sherman, his epitome of war, but 
there are millions in Europe who do not 
smile. They can laugh and joke and 
accept life as they find it at the front; and 
yet underneath the light-heartedness with- 
out which the men could not another day 
endure the terrific strain of war, there lies 
the knowledge that this unnatural slaughter 
is an obscene and horrible thing. In spite 
of all the courage and devotion to country 
and the unconquerable spirit with which 
they carry it out, because they must, the , 
truth at times comes out, and with a poig- 
nancy that can not be evaded. This is 
keenly evident in a volume of letters from 
German students at the front, recently 
edited and published by Prof. Philipp 
Witkop, of Freiburg, of which a few trans- 
lations by Julian Bindley Freedman appear 
in the New York Tribune. The writers 
have undergone the same experiences that 
have befallen the millions of their friends 
and enemies, but, it so happens, they are 
slightly better able to give coherent ex- 
pression to their impressions than are 
many of the others. There is one of these 
letters that gives vividly the picture of 
the tremendous “‘drive’’ of modern warfare. 
It is not enough to do one’s utmost for 
one’s country. War compels more than 
the possible. Flagging energies must be 
spurred into new effort, and utter ex- 
haustion must be goaded into action again. 
This student writes from before Ivangorod, 
in the early days of the war: 


Of the worst of all I have not written. 
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It is not the slaying, not the mounds 
of dead, which we are always passing, and 
not the wofnded (they have the morphin- 
needle and they lie quiet and peaceful in 
the straw of the requisitioned peasant- 
earts). To me the worst is the distress 
and suffering to which man and beast are 
constantly subjected by the terrible strain. 
We have just buried my first mount, a 
glorious animal, virtually driven to his 
death. Driven to death by me! Can you 
imagine that a person as peaceful as I 
could find it possible to drive a horse to 
death with whip and spurs? 

There is no help for it. 
forward—always forward! 

Oh, this everlasting driving on! 

One stands beside a team that can go 
no farther and compels the drivers, with 
kindness or threats, to force the impossible 
out of the horses. The poor animals are 
all in, but one grabs the whip himself and 
mercilessly beats away at the miserable 
beasts till they move again. That is the 
shocking thing—that one is constantly 
compelled to make demands upon the 
poor animals to which they are not equal. 
Everything here is beyond one’s strength. 
The impossible is made possible. It must 
go on—till something or other breaks. 

Or picture this to yourself: Shaken with 
fever, and with burning eyes, a boy comes 
to me, whimpering—he can endure no 
more—and I ride into him and drive him 
back to the front. Can you picture that? 
But it must be! 

Everything here is beyond one’s strength. 
My God! We ourselves must do impos- 
sible things. But can one demand that of 
the others? We know that the struggle is 
for the German idea in the world—that it 
is to defend German understanding; Ger- 
man perception against the onslaught of 
Asiatic barbarism and Romanic indiffer- 
ence. We know what is on the ecards if 
we do not do our utmost. 

But the men? How often since we came 
to this God-forsaken region did we tell 
ourselves that it was impossible to go 
forward at night? It is really impossible. 
And then came an order—an order which 
could not be carried out during the day, 
so it went at night. It went because it 
must. Because ‘‘the order’’ is the great 
unavoidable—something that must be 
carried out—Fate, the all-determining. 
We know what ‘‘the order’”’ means now! 
It is that which gives our people the as- 
cendeney over the whole world. 


The word is 


Another letter, written from the French 
front, gives an impression strangely at 
variance with that induced by the atrocity- 
stories that were so numerous just at the 
time that this was written. We read: 

Soon after eleven we were awakened by 
the retiring sentries. As tired as dogs 
tho we were, we crawled out into the open. 
It was still raining wet strings—a cold, ugly 
December night; not a star to be seen. 
Every once in a while the sound of a shot 
came to us from the other side of the 
stream. 

“You,” remarked Hias suddenly, ‘‘lis- 
ten! Hear anything?” 

‘“What do you mean?” 

“Now.” 

It was a long, wailing ery for help. . I 
could hear it distinctly. 

“There is a poor devil out there, 
wounded,” said Hias. 

}reat heavens—in this weather! And 
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“‘There’s Too 
Much Sick-Leave”’ 





One of the surest ways to reduce sick-leave in fac- 
tory, mill, store, manufacturing or commercial office 
is to install a positive mechanical system of fan heat- 
ing and ventilating. 





Ventilating, Heating and 
Air-Conditioning Systems 


It has been proved over and over again that the “pores”—doors, windows, 
flues, chimneys, cracks, joints, etc.—of a building do mot provide neces- 
sary renewal of air. Right here is a big reason for excess sick-leave and 
a sagging of production late in the afternoon. Bad air tires more people 
than hard work. Working in draughts is dangerous and almost sure to be 
followed by a crop of colds and illness. All this may be changed—avoided 
—by installing an effective and positive fan system of ventilation. 


The Sturtevant System is the fan or blower system of heating, cooling and 
ventilation in its perfect form. It removes bad air, or supplies warm or 
cool fresh air to every part of a building, at any or all times. Air may 
even be washed by water spray. 


B. F. Sturtevant Company devise and install 
ventilating systems to meet any conditions. 
In department stores, warehouses, hotels, 
schools, churches, restaurants, mines, steam- 
ships, mills, factories, offices—wherever per- 
fect ventilation is required—Sturtevant fans 
are supplying the air that makes these places 
comfortable—that pays dividends by energiz- 
ing the worker and by increasing his produc- 
tion. Send for this very readable and most 
helpful book — 


**Getting Dividends Out of the Air” 





Sturtevant Multivane 
Fan Wheel 


If interested write for these Sturtevant Bulletins. and 3 represent expert knowledge gained 
> 


from more than 50 years’ experience in designing, cng = ane stalling every conceivable type of 
air moving apparatus and allied products. No. 214, ate Blowers; No. 19, General 
Catal 0. 213, Power foperstes: ze 175, High rh on ©. 208, Electric Pro; iler Fans; 
No. 1s, Planing Mill Fans; No. Multivane Fans; No. 150, Fuel Economizers; No. 205 and 206 
Generatin; Sets; No. 217, Electric , A No. 218, Steam Engines; No. 225, Air Washers; No. 210, 
Steam Turbines; No. 202 and 220, Drying Apparatus; No. 219, Heat Blowers; "No, 221, Electric Fans; 
No. R.R., Portable Ventilating Sets. 


We make very satisfactory arrangements with retail dealers 
for handling our small fans 
B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Dept. 84, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


And All Principal Cities 
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ye can beautify your home and 
add to its attractiveness for all 
the family by equipping it with 
Aerolux Porch ShadesandAwn- 
ings. Finished in soft, pleasing 
tones of green, brown or gray, 
that harmonize with any style 

of architecture or decoration and 
add that touch of completeness 

to bungalow or mansion, 

Aerolux Porch Shades make your 
porch a shady, secluded refuge from 


the summer sun, a delightful living 
room, an ideal sleeping room for summer nights. 


it) NO-WHt' Ssuuauee. 


REG US.PAT OFF 


are furnished in several different grades and 
prices and in sizes to fit any porch opening. 
The Aerolux No- Whip Attachment, an exclus- 
ive feature, makes it impossible for them to 
whipin the wind. The Splint Fabric shuts out 
sun, but lets in light and air. 


Aerolux Splint Fabric 
Awnings make your 
rooms many degrees 
cooler, because the wood 
is a non-conductor of 
heat and they do not 
absorb and retain it. 
They may be adjusted 
to shade any part of the 
window or rolled up 
entirely out of the way. 


Write for illustrated catalog of Aerolux Porch Shades, Sleeping Porch 
Curtains, Awnings and Window Ventilators 


AVENUE 


490 OAKLAND 
Co. 


Waukesha, Wis. 








Security—have you? 


His windows glow with electric light—safe 


electric light. 


His house is wired with ECCO 


“Security” Insulated Wire—30% pure rubber 
insulation—the wire leading architects specify 
for city buildings, big and littlke—and for homes. 


He Put in ECCO Insulated Wire 


because he wouldn't take chances. And neither 
should you. , 

ECCO is made right—more and better rubber— 
more care—tested to a point that is more than safe. 
In use, year after year, it stays sound and safe. 
The insulation does not age or crack—no leaking 
spots in the circuit. 

You get a steady flow of current, reasonable light 
bills, bright lights in all kinds of weather. And 


the current can’t leak through or cause a fire. 


The Electric Cable Company 


The name ““ECCO”’ is stamped on the outside 
every three feet. 
safe wire. And we furnish certified copies of tests 
on your particular coil if you desire. 


That's your ensurance of getting 


ECCO costs very little more — about $5 on a 
$5,000 home. Ik is certainly worth it. 


Send for our booklet on house-wiring, telling about 
safe wire and good installation for electric lighting. 


10 East 43rd Street 
New York City 
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he must have been lying there without 
help since early yesterday. 

He couldn’t be in the wood*somewhere, 
for we had gone through that thoroughly. 
Perhaps he had been caught by a shrapnel- 
splinter during the retreat across the field. 
Well, what was it to us? Let his comrades 
get him. He must be just a few meters 
from the French trenches, anyhow. 

Released at one, we went back to our tents 
to get some sleep, cursing the French who 
left their comrade to perish so miserably. 

At three the next afternoon, when | 
went on duty again, the poor devil was 
still calling for help, keeping it up all day. 
We could not help; we did not see him. 
And to expose ourselves to the French was 
a proceeding not to be lightly recom- 
mended. It was a horrible feeling to be 
condemned thus to inaction while a 
wounded soldier called for help. 

When the wind changed one could hear 
the poor devil whimper and weep and then 
suddenly rouse himself and send out a call 
for help, ‘“‘Oh, la! la!” 

Why didn’t the French take him away? 
There was no danger. We could not shoot, 
for we saw nothing. And we had no in- 
tention of doing that. I was glad when 
my hour was up. 


At eight that night, in the comparative 
stillness of evening, came that same pitiful 
ery again. An hour of it proved too much 
for these as yet unhardened warriors. Hias 
broke away suddenly and ran for permis- 
sion from his superior officer to go to the 
rescue of the tortured man. It was given, 
and presently six of the Germans, under a 


lieutenant, sallied forth. We read on: 


We entered the wood. While two men 
worked with knives and saws to cut a way 
through, the others held themselves ready 
for anything that might develop. We 
stumbled over bodies, weapons, and knap- 
sacks. At last I found a little path which 
the French had made a few days previously. 

I rested awhile and was just about to 
return to my comrades when a hand gript 
my foot. Great God, I was frightened! 
For a second I was paralyzed; then, tear- 
ing out my sword— 

* Pitié! pitié!”’ 

Some one under my feet was whining 
for mercy. My teeth chattered. I could 
hardly move or answer. 

“Oh, m’sieur camarade; pitié! pitié!” 

Suddenly the lieutenant appeared and I 
found my control again. Getting down on 
my knees, I carefully groped for the body. 

‘*‘Look out now,’ whispered the lieu- 
tenant. _ “‘It may be a trap.” 

“Give me your hand,’’ I ordered the 
Frenchman. A _ cold, moist, trembling 
hand was put into mine. 

‘“‘Where is your weapon?’’ I asked. He 
had lost it as he pulled himself along till he 
was exhausted. 

Suddenly from somewhere near we heard 
the horribly familiar call, ‘‘Oh, la! la!” 

“Well, now,” said the lieutenant, ‘‘we 
have one man, but not the right one.” 

I asked the wounded one whether we 
would be seen if we tried to get the other 
man. 

‘‘Oui, mon brave camarade allemand.” 
The lieutenant hesitated, but resolved 
nevertheless to go on. 

One man remained behind with the 
Frenchman—a corporal, he said he was— 
with orders to stab him instantly if he 
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called for help while we were working our 
way through the brush. We came to the 
edge of the wood at last and peered out. 

We could make out the forms of many 
black objects—dead men, killed so near 
their own trenches, too! Hias was beside 
me, and with his sharp peasant eyes soon 
espied the body of the poor fellow we were 
after. The lieutenant crawled out, and we 
followed. Coming up to him, I ealled 
softly, ‘‘Camarade!’’ I did not want to 
frighten him; besides, he might scream 
for help; then we would be in a nice fix. 

“Oh, oh, Dieu! Dieu!’’ he breathed, and 
emitted sounds like the joyful whining of 
a puppy when he saw me. 

He grasped my hand and prest it to his 
breast and cheek. 

I felt him over carefully. As I fumbled 
along his left leg I received a sudden shock. 
Just below the calf it ended. 


Very tenderly he was brought back to 
where the other lay. The lieutenant re- 
turned to the German trench, leading the 
way for four of the others carrying the 
corporal between them. The writer of the 
letter remained alone with the second 
Frenchman, to await their return. And 
here is another echo of Sherman’s words, 
more appealing possibly than all the horror 
of frenzied strife. The two enemies lie 
out in the open, side by side, and live 
through many unforgetable, endless min- 
utes of waiting. In soft tones the French- 
man begins a pitiful narration, of himself, 
his wife, and child, and of the warfare. In 
the words of his rescuer: 


This was his first day at the front. 
Fate had overtaken him swiftly. He was 
a handsome man, with big black eyes, dark 
hair and mustache. His pale, bloodless 
face made him doubly interesting. His 
voice was so tender and soft that I was 


touched; I could not help it. I gently, 


stroked him: 
frangais!”’ 

“Oh. monsieur, c’est tout pour la patrie.”’ 

I lay down and nestled up close to him 
and threw my coat over him, for he was 
beginning to shiver with fever and frost. 
Then it began, to rain very softly. So we 
lay one-half, three-quarters, a whole hour. 
At last, after one and a half hours, the 
comrades returned. 

My poor wounded one was crying softly 
to himself. 

He was soon in the hands of a physician 
and an attendant. His wounds were 
looked after and he was given some cold 
coffee. 

I had to go. 

A look of unutterable gratefulness, which 
I shall never forget, a nod: ‘Bonne nuit, 
monsieur,” and I was outside in the cold, 
damp December night. 


‘*Pauvre, pauvre camarade 


Another, quite brief, selection speaks 
eloquently of the mad irony of the war. 
Says this writer, a young medical student: 


In Fosses, near Namur, I happened to 


_be the only physician in the place, as all 


the doctors had fled. So it came about 
that the first prescriptions that I have 
ever written were in the French language. 
It was rather odd, but it went. The sixty- 
five-year-old apothecary and I have opened 
many good bottles of Burgundy in his 
bachelor apartment while he told of his 
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Blue annealed plates of Armco Iron, Because of workability and 
for underground gasoline storage tanks, rust resistance Armco Iron 
are easy to work and to weld and they plates are going into) big 
resist rust, water tanks, 


~ar of Armco Iron plates 


The Value of Rust Resistance In- . 
action because it stands 
creases as the Weight of the Product “ ro ‘the strong corrosive 


The heavier and more costly a product the more important that 
it be made of Armco (American Ingot) Iron. 


ARMCO IRON 
Resists Rust 


Because Armco Iron resists rust, the Victor Safe & Lock Company, of Cincin- 
nati, uses Armco Iron for the interior doors and other plate portions of its fireproof 
safes and for the linings and vestibules of its vaults. Armco Iron has also remark- 
able welding and enameling properties and takes a beautiful polish. 

Other manufacturers using Armco Iron plates in high grade products are the 
Kaustine Co., Buffalo, N. Y., makers of sewage disposal systems, and the Heil 
Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., for storage tanks for gasoline, oil and water. 

If you buy sheet or plate metal products, it will pay you to know who uses Armco 
Iron in their manufacture. Write to us for information. 

If you are a manufacturer, you should know the whole story of Armco Iron 
and how it cuts factory costs and losses and raises the quality of the product. 


Send for “Defeating Rust’’—Free Book 


It tells why Armco Iron’s rust resistance is not due to purity alone—though it is 
the purest iron made. Every phase of its manufacture, from the furnace to the 
shipping platform, is the object of scientific and conscientious care. Armco Iron 
is, therefore, the most nearly perfect in evenness and all the other qualities that 
form the basis of rust resistance. Send the Coupon for this story of Armco Iron, 


The American Rolling Mill Company, Box 766, Middletown, Ohio 


Licensed Manufacturers under Patents granted to The International Metal Products Company 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, New York, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland and San Francisco 





The trade mark ARMCO carries the assurance that AMERICAN 
iron bearing that mark is manufactured by The 
American Rolling Mill Company, with the skill, in 
telligence and fidelity associated with its products, 
and hence can be depended upon to possess in the 
highest degree the merit claimed for it 








PITIIIIIIIII 
The American Rolling Mill Company 
Box 766, Middletown, Ohio 


Please send me “Defeating Rust’’ and tell me why I, as a (Man- 
ufacturer—Consumer), should be interested in Armco Iron, 


Name 
Stree 
Three hundred thousand Victor Safes are in erect 
use — scattered over every country in the City State 
world. Armco Iron is used in Victor Safes ity state 
and Vaults because it resists rust as no other ? 
plate metal can. Firm 
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‘Take the Dirt Off With 


| ZIT bey wast 


DRY WASH | 


ZIT isan autocleanserthat’s | 
real. It does the work in half 
the time, at a fraction the cost 
of garagecleaning. ZIT is a 
harmless liquid that gives a 
| brilliant and durable polish 
| to travel-stained cars, 

Apply it with the Westfield 
Junior Sprayer and rub off with 
a cheesecloth—that’s all. 
If your dealer doesn’t sell ZIT 
send us his name and $1.25 an 
we will send the complete outfit | 
by parcel post. Guaranteed sat- 





isfactory. 


WESTFIELD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Westfield, Mass. 


















Save Your 


Storage Batteries 
Prolong the Life of Your Storage Batteries. 


Test their strength when in doubt. Prevent 
them from going dead, You will save money 
and batteries by using 





Battery Syringe Hydrometer 

It tells you exact condition of your bat- 

teries at all times. Notice the improved 
construction. Instrument is practically un- 
breakable. Price $1 at all dealers, or by 

prepaid express anywhere on receipt of 

price. Dealers: Write for proposition. 

“De Luxe” Outfit in Handsome Genuine Leather Case, $1.50 


E. EDELMANN & CO., 343 E. Ohio Street, CHICAGO 





For a Better 
SHAVE 


The cutting edge of either a “safety” or 
“ordinary” razor, when seen under the 
microscope, looks just like a saw. ! 

These tiny teeth become rust coated and 
that’s why a razor pulls, 


3-in-One Oil 


stops this formation of rust. You simply 
ut a little 3-in-One on your razor blade 
a ae stropping and after shaving. Try it. 
Send for Ya 3-in-One Oil and our little 
scientific booklet, the “Razor Saver.” _ 
3-in-One is sold by all good stores in 
three size bottles: 1 0z.,10c; 3 0z.,25c; 8 0z. 
(4% pint), 50c. Also in Handy Oil Cans, 
3% oz., 25c. 
If your dealer hasn’t these cans, we'll 
send one by parcel post, full of 
3-in-One, for 30c in stamps. 


3-in-One Oil Co. 
42 KAR. Broadway 










student-days in Geneva and Brussels; I 
of Germany and its glories. 

One time I was called to a village an 
hour distant to the help of a young mother. 
And it may have presented a curious and 
unforgetable spectacle to the Belgian 
peasants when after two hours’ hard work 
the jeune docteur allemand, shirt-sleeved, 
armed, and girt with a woman’s apron, pre- 
sented the young mother with a tiny, 
howling Belgian, while outside the guns 
thundered in the distance, killing perhaps 
hundreds and hundreds of other Belgians. 














THE INVENTOR OF THE HOLE IN 
THE DOUGHNUT 


MONG the names of the great, en- 

grave that of Capt. Hanson Gregory, 
once master mariner and now in retire- 
ment at Sailors’ Snug Harbor, Hough’s 
Neck, Massachusetts. We have built our 
civilization with Archimedes’ lever, New- 
ton’s law of gravitation, Franklin’s electric- 
ity; yet what would it be without Gregory’s 
The hole in the doughnut has 





doughnut? 
been for many years a subject of vain and 
aimless speculation. Tho many inquired, 
none seemed to know why it was that 
a portion of the atmosphere of just this 
shape and size should be surrounded by a 
circle of dough of just such satisfying 
thickness. Now that the answer has been 
found, there to 
whether the old Captain discovered the 
He claims to have 


is still some doubt as 
hole or invented it. 
done both. He discovered the hole in the 
first place, the 
proper method of enclosing such a hole in 
an adequate doughnut. His 
quoted by Carl Wilmore in the Boston 
Post, runs as follows: 


and then he invented 


story, as 





“Tt was away back—oh, I don’t know 
just what year—let me see—born in ’31, 
shipped when I was 13—well, I guess 
it was about °47, when I was 16, that 
I was aboard ship and discovered the 
hole which was later to revolutionize the 
doughnut industry. 

**T first shipped aboard the Isaac Achorn, 
three-masted schooner, Captain Rhodes, in 
the lime-trade. Later I joined other crews 
and other captains, and it was on one of 
these cruises that I was making doughnuts. 

‘Now in them days we used to cut 
the doughnuts into diamond shapes, and 
also into long strips, bent in half, and then 
twisted. I don’t think we called them 
doughnuts then—they was just ‘fried 





| eakes’ and ‘twisters.’ 


| around the edges, but when you 


| dough. 


‘‘Well, sir, they used to fry all right 
had 
the edges done the insides was all raw 
And the twisters used to sop up 
all the grease just where they bent, and 
they were tough on the digestion.” 

“Pretty d—d tough, too!” profanely 
agreed one of the dozen old pipe-smoking 
fellows who were all eyes and ears, taking 
in their comrade’s interview by the Post 
reporter. 

With a glance at the perfervid inter- 
rupter, the discoverer continued: 

‘*Well, I says to myself, ‘Why wouldn’t 
| a space inside solve the difficulty?’ I 
| thought at first I’d take one of the strips 
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and roll it round, then I got.an inspiration, 
a great inspiration—”’ 

“*Yes—yes—’”’ 

“IT took the cover off the ship’s tin 
pepper-box, and—I cut into the middle 
of that doughnut the first hole ever seen 
by mortal eyes!” 

‘“Were you pleased?” 

““Was Columbus pleased? Well, 
them doughnuts was the finest I ever 
tasted. No more indigestion—no more 
greasy sinkers—but just well-done, fried- 
through doughnuts. 

“That cruise over, I went home to my 
old: mother and father in Camden, Maine, 
where I was born. My father, Hanson 
Gregory, Sr., lived to be 93, and my mother 
lived to be 79. She was a pretty old lady 
then. I saw her making doughnuts in the 
kitehen—I can see her now, and as fine 
a woman as ever lived was my mother. 

“T says to her, ‘Let me make some 
doughnuts for you.’ She says all right, so 
I made her one or two and then showed her 
how. She then made several panfuls and 
sent them down to Rockland, just outside 
Camden. Everybody was delighted, and 
they never made doughnuts any other way 
except the way I showed my mother. 

“Well, I never took out a patent on it: 
I don’t suppose any one can patent any- 
thing he discovers; I don’t suppose Peary 
could patent the north pole or Columbus 
patent America. But I ,thought I’d get 
out a doughnut-cutter—but somebody got 
in ahead of me. 

“Of course, a hole ain’t so much; but it’s 
the best part of the doughnut—you’d think 
so if you had ever tasted the doughnuts we 
used to eat in 31.” 


sir, 





A COOK-STOVE HINDENBURG 
RAU HEDWIG HEYL is called ‘‘ The 
of the Kitchen,” 
as the ‘‘Mother 
Berlin,’”’ and we are further assured that 


Hindenburg in 


Germany, as well of 
she is the patron saint of the trenches, 
where her tinned goulash has given many 
a gray-clad private reason to adore her. 
When war began nearly two years ago, 
Frau Heyl began at the same time mobil- 
izing the national kitchen 
drilling housewives, and educating them 


and pantry, 


in war-time methods, all from her head- 


quarters in her own private chemical 


laboratory. In addition to her educative 
making all kinds of 
foodstuffs, with 


not 


work, she set about 


experiments with and 
other 
nourishing or even edible. 
that she 
twenty common weeds that are good food 


Her ‘‘War 


were taken up by .the Im- 


recognized 
We are told 
than 


materials yet as 


has discovered no fewer 


when properly prepared. 
Cook-Books”’ 
perial Government and have been dis- 
tributed free to every corner of the Empire. 
And all Frau 


Heyl knows more about the kitchen than 


this came about because 
any other person in Germany, or perhaps 
in any other country. Her whole life has 


been there. Years she was 
Princess 
instructor in- housekeeping. 
dedicated her first book on the culinary 
arts to this royal pupil, the sister of the 


Emperor. The book has since become 


spent ago 
Victoria of Schaumburg-Lippe’s 


Later she 
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ONLY THE CADILLAC RIDES LIKE THE CADILLAC 





T is still unique in the large number of 
parts and operations ground to the accu- 
racy of a thousandth and the fraction of 
a thousandth part of an inch. 


It is still unique in that standardization which 
insists that every essential part be exactly like 
every other part of its kind. 


It is still unique in the extent to which fric- 
tion is eliminated from its working parts. 


It is- still unique in that alignment which 
makes for the harmonious action of its units. 


It is still unique in its balance and in the scien- 
tific allotment of its weight. 


It is still unique in those qualities which make 
for year after year of dependable service. 


It is still unique in the characteristics which 
make a fact of the phrase: —— 


ONLY THE CADILLAC RIDES LIKE THE CADILLAC 
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All over America you can buy 
Clicquot Club Ginger -Ale. 
This national popularity was 
secured on quality alone. Every 
year the demand for a beverage 


of character that is good, harm- 
less and pure makes more friends 


for Clicquot. . 
You have a new conception of Gin- 


ger Ale when you try it. 


Good grocers and druggists sell it by 
the case. Those who drink Clicquot, 


want to buy it by the case. 


Chicana Gioio 
GINGER ALE 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB CO., MILLIS, MASS. 
Winner of Meda! of Honor, Panama - Pacific Exposition 
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“the housekeepers’ bible” throughout 
Germany, so a writer in the Sunday 
magazine of the St. Louis Post Dispatch 
assures us. The-key-note of Frau Heyl’s 
work, from those early days to the present, 
has been ‘‘scientific investigation plus 
practical application.’”’ This has been the 
key-note of her war-organization, ‘‘The 
Woman’s National Public Service League.” 
It was she, says the writer, who organized, 
with the League’s help, the first relief- 
kitchen for the very poor. We read on: 


This kitchen was under the personal 
direction of Frau Heyl’s daughter, whose 
gift of organization seems to have been 
inherited from her mother. Frau Heyl, 
in addition to establishing the kitchen, 
began laying in, as soon as war’s alarm 
was sounded, supplies of staple-food articles, 
for instance, placing with a Roumanian 
firm an order for 10,000 marks’ worth of 
white navy -beans, the price of which 
has since been quadrupled. She converted 
a large factory formerly belonging to her 
husband, and of which she is now one of the 
business managers, into a canning-factory 
for the manufacture of meats and vege- 
tables into the savory stew known as 
“‘goulash.”’ Millions of tins of this con- 
coction have been sent to the front, either 
as part of the regular army stores or as 
Liebesgaben, as the gifts to the men on the 
firing-line are called. 

Due to Frau Heyl’s experimentation, the 
poorer classes of Germany have been 
enabled to enjoy marmalade all winter. 
She organized the Boy and Girl ‘Scouts 
and sent them a-foraging to the fruit- 
farms and country estates, soliciting the 
fallen fruit. ‘‘War-marmalade’’ was made 
in the private canning - kitchen operated 
under Frau Heyl’s personal supervision 
and sold for 5 cents a pound. 

When the correspondent called upon 
Frau Heyl in her “laboratory,” meaning 
her kitchen, she was engaged in experiment- 
ing with the baffling ‘‘soy-bean.”” She is 
convinced that there must be some way 
by which, its essentially nutritious com- 
ponents can be converted into a palatable 
food-product. Until recently it had been 
impossible to eliminate the bitter, oily taste, 
and the residue of the bean, after the oil 
which supplies its chief commercial value 
had been extracted, was used for fodder. 
Now there are mills in Germany, the largest 
of which is at Hamburg, where an exceed- 
ingly fine, powdery flour is milled, known 
as ‘‘aguma flour,” from which all disagree- 
able properties have been successfully 
removed. Facing an unavoidable shortage 
of meat in Germany, Frau Heyl is experi- 
menting with the object of making the 
soy-bean, or the flour from it, a substitute 
for this staple. 

“Its chief value as a food-product lies 
in the large percentage ef albumen it 
eontains,’’ she said. ‘‘One hundred grams 
of soy -flour contains as much albumen 
as 200 grams of meat. Not only that, 
but it is extremely satisfying; a little of it 
goes a long way, so that it will form a 
cheap as well as nutritious article of food. 
Soy-flour is now selling at 45 pfennigs a 
pound; the very cheapest meat, without 
bones, costs at present 1.50 marks a pound 
(and this may be expected to advance 
steadily in price), so that, multiplying 
this by two to make allowance for the 
double amount of albumen contained in 
soy, the result will be that the latter 





article costs just one-sixth as much as 
meat.” ° 


Our admiration is further aroused by 
accounts of her other activities: 


Frau Heyl is the honorary. president of 
the National Woman’s Public Service 
League and of the National Union of 
German Housekeepers. She is the presi- 
dent of the Society for the Promotion of 
Woman’s Economical Education, and of 
the Woman’s Branch of the Colonial 
Society. She is charter member and 
president of the German Lyceum Club, 
which maintains a permanent exhibition of 
woman’s work at the big department store 
of Wertheim;’'she..is:on the Executive 
Board of the Society of Women Hospital 
Physicians; of the local and national 
organizations of**home-nurses. She con- 
fesses that her pet philanthropy is the 
Jugendheim, founded a quarter of a 
century. ago, and of recent: years housed 
in a-new and commodious building in the 
Charlottenburg borough of Great Britain. 
This institution is far-famed.’ Here pro- 
vision is made for every phase of children’s 
education from, the cradle to the training- 
school, and. .1,000.-children of indigent 
parents are fed every day. Frau Heyl gave 
a tremendous impulse to. woman’s work 
when, a few years ago, she'conceived the 


idea of: organizing the now-historie exhibi- | 


tion’ called ‘‘Women at Home-and in the 
Prcfessions.”’. . This, was -universally ac- 
knowledged to be the most thoroughly 
organized and strikingly successful event 
of the kind ever attempted. 

‘*Germany as a nation, and the Germans 
as individuals, have always prided them- 
selves on being.what..you Americans call 
‘good managers,’’’ Frau Heyl declared. 
‘“‘We not-only know how to make a little 
go a long way, but—and this is of more 
vital importance—we always lay by for 
arainy day. The rainy day has now come 
—perhaps deluge would be a better figure— 
and the present state of affairs in Germany 
proves that we were fully prepared to 
weather the storm. 

‘*We have now become in reality what 
our philosopher Fichte once foresaw—‘an 
isolated commercial nation’—and are en- 
gaged in the most unique experiment ever 
known in history—namely, that of a 
nation of 70,000,000 souls shut up, as it 
were, in a fortress, and obliged to live 
solely upon its own resources. It is such 
a ‘sporting proposition’—again to make 
use of an American idiom—that person- 
ally I am surprized to find that the out- 
side world jealously withholds the recog- 
nition always granted a plucky deed, be 
it performed by a friend or a foe. I 
console myself with the thought that per- 
haps the world has grown so accustomed 
to German achievement along all lines 


that our present task, in spite of its mag- | 


nitude, is accepted as a matter of course. 
Had any other country, however, been 
placed in the same position of splendid 
isolation, I faney that the tribunes of 
the nations would have resounded with 
applause. 

‘Not all of the credit is to be given to 
those of us who have taken the initiative 
in organizing and engineering the work, 
for we would not have been able to achieve 
such remarkable results had we not had 
whole-hearted cooperation of the women 
throughout the Empire. Some one has 
said that every German is a born police- 
man, and to that might be added that every 
German woman is a born housekeeper.” 











“Leaves that clean, cool, 


ARCTIC feeling on your 


teeth and gums.” 


Something More Than 
A Delightful Dentifrice— 


It Fights Pyorrhea 


(Riggs Disease) 


OR Sozodont now contains 

Emetine and its associated 
alkaloid—the great dental discovery 
used in treating dread Pyorrhea. 

Pyorrhea, you know, slips into 
your gums without pain or warning. 
Its work often is all done before 
you know you have it. You just 
find your teeth have to beextracted. 

Symptoms which may be Pyorrhea 
—atch for them: Loose teeth. 
Tender, inflamed gums. Gums 
that bleed after brushing. 

You fight Pyorrhea every time 
you brush your teeth with Sozo- 
dont. And, besides, you clean, 
whiten and beautifully polish your 
teeth, cool and refresh your gums 
—Sozodont has done these things 
for 64 years. 

Start your family on Sozodont— 
today—your druggist sells it. For 
4c we'll send you generous sam- 
ples of Sozodorit Paste, Powder or 
Liquid (state which two). 


HALL & RUCKEL 
201 Washington St., New York 


Jj ozodont 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH 


Paste, Powder or Liquid,25c. Each 
contains Emetine and its 
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STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 


plain to the man or woman who investigates. 
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You Need 


Both BISSELL'S for 
Comfortable Housekeeping 


BISSELL’S Vacuum Sweeper is the 
most. efficient, convenient and generally 
satisfactory combined cleaner and sweeper 
on the market; it gets all the deep-lying 
dust; is easy to operate; dust-bag comes 
out with the nozzle in one piece, emptying 
from the rear—an exclusive BISSELL 
feature. 

BISSELL’'S Carpet Sweeper is the in- 
dispensable, handy daily aid for all sweep- 
ing requirements. 


ahaa all 


and you have solved 
you have the 
thorough and 


Use them together 
the problem of cleaning; 
ideal combination for easy, 
sanitary sweeping. 

Vacuum Sweepers and Cleaners (with 
and without brush) at $7.50 and $9.00. 
Catpet Sweepers, $2.75 to $5.25. Slightly 
higher in the West, South and in Canada. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 

Booklet on request. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Largest and Oldest Exclusive Manufacturers 
of Carpet Sweeping Devices in the World 
Dept. 173, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Made in Canada, too (257 
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Just Published. 

The latest, greatest Single Volume on 
Rifies and Ammunition. Forsportsmen, 
manufacturers, army and navy men. 
By two well-known experts. I!!us. $6 net 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York 














Have Trouble-Proof Doors 
In choosing doors for your new or re-modeled 


home, remember this: There’s constant 
satisfaction and real economy in the per- 
manence, beauty and correct construction of 


MORGAN DOORS 


“ Built to Stay Fit for a Lifetime” 

—the only doors that can’t give trouble because the only 

doors with the All White Pine Core that prevents warping, 
swelling and sticking. 

In the extensive collection of Morgan designs are the 

doors you’ve longed for—doors for every taste—every 

a itectural requirement. These doors of distinction are 

really least expensive in the end because trouble-proof and 

enduring. The name ““MORGAN” on top rail is your 


guarantee of value. - 
° 4 e Door Beauti- 
Write for this Superb Book 721°" pocr..P sath 
vital information for home owners and ‘builders. FREE. 


MORGAN SASH & DOOR CO., Dept. A31 Chicago 







Factory: Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis. Eastern 
Branch: Mor, Millwork Co. Baltimore. 
Displays: 6 29th St., New York; 309 


Palmer Building., Detroit. Building Ex- 
hibits : Insurance Excha nge; Chicago; 
Soo Line Building, Minneapolis. 

If your Dealer hasn’t Morgan Doors, write us 
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TRAINING BABIES FOR THE 


“GOLDEN SPOON” 
| h syeis every baby‘can not be born with 

a golden spoon in its mouth is lament- 
ably evident. Possibly many of them are 
the more fortunate for that very reason, 
but still, in the 
other public institutions in the country, 
there are certainly many infant 
Americans who would profit materially by 
something of the sort. The fact that 
institution - babies have much higher 
mortality than home-babies is well estab- 
lished, and in many cities attention is being 
turned to the problem of the salvage of this 
infant-life, which, it is agreed, is best ac- 
complished by taking the babies out of the 
so-called ‘“‘homes” and putting them into 
real homes. The Philadelphia Public Led- 
ger tells us of two private endeavors of this 
sort, The 
work really amounts to training babies for 


farious orphan-asylums and 


very 


a 


” 


undertaken by doctors’ wives. 


adoption by wealthy parents, or, at least, 
by parents in circumstances so comfortable 
as to assure the child good care. In New 
York City, Dr. and Mrs. Henry Dwight 
Chapin have been engaged in this work for 
In Philadelphia, Mrs. 
for some eight 
In 


the last four years. 
Charles F. 
months carried on 
each case the work is of a private nature, 


Judson has 


a similar venture. 


and is conducted on only so small a scale 
as the limitations of the households permit. 
The purpose of this work is best exprest 


in Mrs. Judson’s ‘‘three hopes’ for it, 
which the writer quotes: 
First—To make happy many empty 


and discontented homes, and thus, perhaps, 
to diminish the divoree-evil, for she believes 
that many homes might be made cheerful 
and the parents drawn closer by baby- 
hands. So many people are bored with 
life who do not realize that they are not 
leading a normal family life, since no 
family can be complete or normal without 
children and the happiness they bring. 

Secondly.—To give the little ones a chance 
in life. All social workers are agreed that 
no home or hospital or boarding-place for 
children‘can give the love and individual 
care they need. Unless the spiritual part 
of a child is eared for, it may become a 
menace to the community, whereas with 
culture and training it will become a joy. 

Thirdly.—To give to our country more of 
the best class of American citizens. Our 
forebears, through toil and struggle, often 
gained ideals, culture, refinement, and 
beliefs which have built up this nation.’ 
So many families where such inheritance 
obtains are childless. If a child is adopted 
and these ideals and beliefs passed down 
to it, we create another American citizen, 
guided by the same uplifting faiths as held 
and helped our forefathers. 

Obviously, there are many fainilies where 
a baby might be comfortably reared and 
where the presence of one would bring a 
But 
couples would be 


happiness otherwise forever missed. 
some childless married 
rather hesitant in going to an asylum for' 
a baby, fearing that an unfortunate choice 
might bring much unhappiness later on. 





Others have perhaps not yet realized the 
need. that. there is, nor haye visualized how 
great a boon a child in the house might. be. 
For these husbands and wives especially 
Mrs. 
mediary, insuring healthy and normal, in- 
fants.to those who are willing to adopt 
them, and tactfully. urging the possible 
blessing: of an adopted’ child upon those 
who have not yet made up their minds. 
The writer lets her explain her work further 
in her own words: 


Judson endeavors to act as inter- 


I do not take in children left at the door, 
nor find homes for foundlings just now. I 
only take one baby at a time, and it is 
kept until it is in healthy condition and 
cheerful, and then, but not until then, is 
the child permitted to be placed on-pro- 
bation. This is necessary, because “you 
know persons, especially those families 
where there never had been any children, 
would lose courage if they suddenly had 
a sickly, peevish, fretful infant on--their 
hands. No, the little ones go to them just 
as bright and cheerful and well as it is 
possible for a good baby to be. 

The work is very costly, but I furnish 
everything myself, excepting the infants’ 
clothing. That very expensive, so | 
beg it, and am grateful for contributions 
of that kind. Do you know the infant's 
clothes cost as much as my own? They 
do. Here is an outfit I have just had sent 
me, and it will be placed on the next baby. 

The babies are kept here as long. as 


is 


necessary. The first one, a fine, bright 
boy, who was adopted by a fine family 


and who when he grows up will have a 
college education and every advantage 
if he proves worthy—was so sickly that we 
worked with him for three months before 
he was in condition to brighten a home. 
A girl-baby I took was here only two hours 
before she was gone. 

We place them with families for a‘ year 
on probation; then they must either adopt 
the infant or return it. Dr. Chapin: told 
me that in his experience he only had one 
baby returned, and that was by a woman 
who said she was jealous of the child, 
because her husband seemed to care. more 
for it than he did for her; but she came 
back the same day and took the child 
home. 

One whole floor of the Judson residence 
is given up to the work of “‘ baby-training,”’ 
including both a day and night nursery, 
as auxiliary, there is a roof-garden 
the lucky 
sleep out of doors on sunny days. 
Mrs. 


and, 
transients -may 
Speak- 
Judson 


above where 


ing of her work in general, 


remarks to the interviewer: 


I wish you would say something about 
illegitimates. .You know there is a feeling 
against them, but Dr. Chapin told me that 
the children of irregular birth are more 
than probably to be bright and healthy 
youngsters. He does not believe in hered- 
ity, as it usually is regarded, and there 
should be no fear on this score by families 
who desire to-adopt these little ones. 

I think it should be recognized that society 
women are becoming more efficient. And 
you would be surprized to learn how much 
common sense they have about babies, and 
they give, as a rule, better care to these 
children than does the average mother. 
I beliove it is easier to train a child who is 
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The Safe Antiseptic 
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Listerine is a superior dentifrice because 
it is liquid and antiseptic. 


Listerine can reach every exposed sur- 
face of the teeth, because it is liquid. 


Listerine can protect every exposed sur- 
face of the teeth, because it is antiseptic. 


The mildly acid reaction of Listerine 
stimulates the flow of alkaline saliva, 
Nature’s mouth bath. 


If Listerine were of alkaline reaction, it 
would retard the flow of alkaline saliva, 
upon which the health of the mouth so 
largely depends. 


Listerine used upon the tooth brush and 
as a mouth wash, removes the particles 
of fermenting food from about the teeth 
or retards their fermentation by its anti- 
septic effect. 

Listerine has received the highest recognition from 


the dental profession as the most suitable antiseptic 
solution for use in the daily care of the teeth. 


Many other uses are described in an attractive book- 
let, lithographed and illustrated, which will be mailed 
free upon request. Listerine is sold everywhere in 
original packages—round bottles in brown wrappers. 


Four Sizes: 15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00 


Manufactured only by 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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Rising Costs ; 
Confront Everybody! 


No statistical chart is needed to prove 
that this is a period of price advancement 


without parallel. The effect of higher 
prices is felt by everyone. It is a time 
for taking advantage of every opportunity 
that offers a genuine saving. 


-Certain-teed 


ROOFING 


LOWERS THE COST OF BUILDING 





Certain-teed offers a substantial saving in roof 
construction. It costs less to buy, less to lay, less 
to maintain and less per year of life. The Gen- 
eral is able to make the best roofing at the lowest 
cost because of economies effected by enormous 
Tesources, modern machinery, favorably located 
mills and tremendous production (the General makes 
one-third of all the roll roofing madein America). 


Certain-teed Roofing is made of the best quality 
roofing felt, thoroughly saturated with the General's 
own blend of soft asphalts and coated with 
harder asphalts which keep the inner saturation 
soft and prevents the drying out process so destruc- 
tive to ordinary roofing. Certain-teed is guar- 
anteed for 5, 10 or 15 years, according to ply. 
Experience proves that it lasts longer. 
Certain-teed is. sold by responsible dealers 
everywhere at reasonable prices—investigate it 
before you decide on any type of roof. 
SAVE RAGS—THEY’RE VALUABLE 


Rags now bring eight times as much asa year ago. The demand 
for rags for making roofing felt, writing paper, etc., has reached 
tremendous proportions—a half million tons of rags being used 
last year. The increase in price of rags used by the roofing mills 
alone amounts to $40,000a day. Gather up all the rags around 
the place and sell them at present high prices. If you are not 
offered their real value, write our nearest office. 





General Roofing Manufacturing Company 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Roofing and Building Papers 








New York City Chicago 
Philadelphia t. Louis 
ton Cleveland 

| Pittsbu Detroit 
| San Francisco Cincinnati 
New Orleans Los Angeles 
Minneapolis Kansas City 
Seattle Indianapolis 
Atlanta Richmond 
Houston London Sydney 

















S CORSETG 
ror MATERNITY *"¢ "Rrxk 
4 b Maternity Corset worn at any time, comfort, abdom- 





inal support, normal appearance, protection for child. 
Ordinary Corsets on same lines for Stout Women, 
4 Invalids, Singers. Dancers and Young Girls. 
Mail Orders Filled With Complete Satisfaction 
Call at my parlors or write for Booklet No. 24 
Sent free under plain and sealed envelope 
BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th Street, New York 


Beware of Imitations 





FLORIDA GUAVA JELLY Made, from. home fowar 


One dozen large glasses, express prepaid, $2.50. Mone: 

antee. Sample individual glass, your grocer’s name, 1 

F.H. Willis - Dept. L Fort Pierce, 
Maker of Roseavon Grove Crushed Pineapple 








not one’s own, because it has not your 
temperament and you are not prejudiced 
so much in its favor as to cloud your 
treatment of it. 

The training of a little child—the mold- 
ing of its character—is the one best way 
to impress one’s personality on the world. 
To do this makes one’s work never-ending, 
for as long as the world stands he or she 
who undertakes such a task has sent an 
influence for good down the ages which 
shall never end. He shall have had a 
hand in the building of the nation and of 
the world. 





A TRENCH-NEWSPAPER 


HE columns of The Growler are meant 
for Tommies only. Yet it is a by no 
means uninteresting paper for civilians, 
even if they are distant neutrals. It is 
issued by the Fourteenth Canadians, 
stationed ‘‘somewhere in Flanders,’’ con- 
sists of twelve pages, edited by a regular 
editorial staff of officers of the regiment. It 
is full of the atmosphere of the trenches, in 
which its editorial office is located. Volume 
I, Number 1, recently reached Brooklyn, 
New York, and 
length by the Brooklyn Eagle. 
quotes a few of the editorial notes from 


is reviewed at some 


This paper 


The Growler as follows: 


Of necessity, our humor must be blunt 
—to appeal to men spending their days 
and nights in wet and muddy trenches, 
dodging shells, and cussing the weather, 
the Huns, the Quartermaster, the Trans- 
port Officer, and anything else that occurs 
to them. 

As the name will suggest, our columns 
are open to every grouch in the Battalion, 
and a growl on any subject, whether the 
grievance be either real or fancied, will 
be joyfully received and, have immediate 
insertion. 

Statements derogatory to the characters 
of the Adjutant Transport Officer or the 
Quartermaster are especially welcome, and 
three months’ free subscription is given 
where the said statement can be proved. 
Untrue statements regarding the above 
will also be inserted, in so far as those do 
not involve the Editorial Staff in suits for 
libel where the punishment would be 
imprisonment—no fear of a monetary 
fine will have any weight, as you can not 
get blood out of a stone, and we are 
“Stony.” 

But if we can manage to take their 
(the men’s) minds off the unpleasant sur- 
roundings for an hour every two weeks, 
we will feel that we have achieved our aim. 

Should any layman be unfortunate 
enough to secure a copy, we can only 
sympathize with him and apologize, as it 
was not intended that The Growler should 
wander from the family circle. 


There follow satirical articles, atrocious 
puns, epigrams of service and peace. There 
are even recipes, such as the following for 
**Mock Chicken Soup”’: 


Take a piece of white paper and a lead 
pencil and draw from memory the outline 
of a hen. Then carefully remove the 
feathers. Pour one gallon of boiling water 
into a saucepan and sprinkle a pinch of 
salt, on the hen’s tail. Now let it simmer. 
If the soup has a blond appearance, stir 
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it with a lead pencil, which will make it 
more of a brunette. Let it boil two hours. 
Then coax the hen away from the saucepan 
and serve the soup hot, with a glass of 
ice-water on the side. 


The Eagle describes the make-up of the 
paper, which, it declares, gives a first-rate 
impression and 
of jollity and buoyant cheerfulness. As 


of ‘‘spick-and-spanness”’ 


we read: 


The name of the newspaper is inclosed 
in a square box, in which aeroplanes and 
bursting shells and artillery are grim 
ornaments. In the center is the medallion 
of the Royal Montreal Regiment, sur- 
rounded by the time-honored legend of 
** Honi Soit Que Mal y Pense.”’ Caricatured 
figures of Tommy Atkins are drawn to 
represent the initials ‘“R.M.R.”’ above, 
while the flaring name, Growler, spreads 
its tips from firing-line to firing-line in 
the picture. Underneath the name is the 


statement that the paper is issued by 
permission of the commanding ' officer, 
and that something or other has been 


‘eensored according to regulations.” 
Whether it is the humor or the military 
facts that are censored is not explicitly 
stated. The date-line shows that the 
publication appears for its first issue on 
January 1, 1916, and is sold for 1d., which 
shows that Tommy has his jingling pennies 
even in the trenches. 

While the managing editor directs that 
all communications be sent to him in the 
Canadian Fire Trench, west of German 
lines, he adds that ‘‘a branch office is 
contemplated just in rear of German 
reserve lines about May 1, 1916.” 

The policy of the advertising depart- 
ment is very. decided in its patriotism, 
judging by the next announcement that 
‘‘German advertisements asking for muni- 
tions and food will not be accepted, nor 
ean we publish anything from this source 
in our Help Wanted column.”’ 

Then—and this is probably an _ in- 
genious idea emanating from the circula- 
tion manager to win the reading publie by 
giving souvenirs—it is added that The 
Growler ‘will be glad to forward for our 
readers packets of munitions for the 
Huns, if put up in packets suitable to be 
sent via our 4.7 and 5.3 dispatchers.” 


Contrary to its profest purpose, The 
Growler contains more ‘‘wags’’ than 


articles are 
There 


Con- 


‘“‘orowls.’’ Sometimes the 
serious, and even at times weighty. 
is also verse—for example, ‘‘The 
which a Canadian 
that 


ship is not at all dependent upon con- 


versation - Book,”’ in 


narrates’ his discovery comrade- 


versation. It runs as follows: 


I ‘ave a conversation-book: I brought it out from 
‘ome, 

It tells the French for knife and fork, an’ likewise 
brush and comb; 

It learns you ‘ow to ast the time, the names of 
all the stars, 

An’ ’ow to order oysters an’ 'ow to buy cigars. 


But there ain't no shops to shop in, there ain't 
no grand hotels, 

When you spend your days in dugouts doin’ 
‘olesale trade in shells; 

It’s nice to know the proper talk for theaters 
an’ such— 

But when it comes to talkin’, why, it doesn’t 
‘elp you much. 
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“Yes, I’m a doctor— 


‘And I advise the smokers among 
my patients to smoke Girard cigars. 
In fact, I smoke them myself!”’ 

There’s nothing unusual about 
this either. Hundreds of physicians 
nowadays take the same advanced 
and reasonable view. 





They allow their patients 
to smoke, but insist on w/d 
cigars like the Girard. And 
thousands of smokers all 
over the United States are 
benefiting by this sensible 
advice. 


a | The 
™ Girard 
’ Cigar 


never gets on your nerves 


It is made from carefully 
selected Havana tobacco—the 
genuine native leaf grown on 
Cuban soil, and me//owed by age alone. 


The Girard has all the mild, fragrant 
tropic quality so highly prized by veteran 
smokers. And it is free from ill effects on the 

heart, the nerves or the digestion. 

You can smoke Girards as often as you like with no impair- 
ment of your keenness, your active energy and thinking powers. 

Girard-dealers everywhere will tell you that this is a high- 
grade cigar, and real money’s worth. And it is backed by a 
real guarantee. 

We take back any part of the dealer's purchase. 
We authorize him to do the same by you. 

' 14 sizes 10c straight and up 

Insist on a trial of this sane and satisfying cigar. 


Dealers—a word with you 
If you are not handling Girard cigars—if you are 
not getting your share of the gilt-edge business which 
follows this unusual cigar wherever it is sold—it will 
pay you to hear what we have to say. Write to us for 
details. Write today. 


ee 
SURE 





Antonio Roig & Langsdorf, Philadelphia —_The "Broker" 


Established 1871 
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Is it not one of the genuine “‘wonders” that the exquisite daintiness 


i} over? Whitman’s has won a whole nation’s praise because wherever you 
—i{ buy it, it is always—Whitman’s! 

iii The Sampler is an “epitome” of Whitman’s delights—a feast for eye 
and tongue. It is just such a package as Whitman’s reputation is made of. 
At the best drug store in your vicinity (or from us for one dollar). 

The contents of this (and other Whitman’s packages) are listed on the bottom of the 
box to guide you in your selection. The Sampler Package contains: Bitter Sweet 
Chocolates, Honey White Nougat, Chocolate Covered Marshmallows, Assorted Choc- 
olates, Chocolate Covered Almonds, Jordan Almonds, Roasted Almonds, Milk Choc- 
olates and Chocolate Covered Liquid Cherries. 

}| md You will be interested in a booklet, ““Whitman’s for Every Occasion,” which you can 
i get at Whitman stores or from us. 
aad | STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, INC., PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 


Makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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i = and freshness of Whitman’s are yours to command the whole country {//——1| 






























| BAKE your 
+ BEECH-NUT 
BACON 


BEECH-NUT PACKING Co. 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 
Makers of 
Beech Nut Peanut Butter; Beech- Nut 
Tomato Catsup; Beech-Nut Chili Sauce; 
Beech - Nut Oscar’s Sauce; Beech - Nut 
Mustard; Beech-Nut Jams, Jellies and Mar- 
malades; Beech-Nut Confections— Chewing 
Gum and Mints. ASK YOUR DEALER 








There's all them friendly kind o’ things you'd 
naturally say, 

When you meet a fellow casual-like an’ pass the 
time o' day— 

Them little things as breaks the ice an’ kind o’ 
clears the air, 

Which, when you turn the phrase book up, why, 
them things isn’t there! 


I met a chap the other day a-roosting in a trench, 

"E didn’t know a word of ours nor me a word 0’ 
French; 

An’ ‘ow it was we managed, well, I can not 
understand, 

But I never used the phrase book tho I ‘ad it in 
my ‘and. 


I winked at 'im to start with; ‘e grinned from 
ear to ear; 

An’ ’e says ‘‘ Tipperary”’ an’ I says “ Souvenir,” 

"E ’ad my only Woodbine, I ‘ad ‘is thin cigar, 

Which set the ball a-rollin’, an’ so—well, there 
you are! 


I showed 'im next my wife an’ kids, ‘e up and 
showed me ‘is. 

Them funny little Frenchy kids with ‘air all in a 
fizz; 

“ Annette,’’ ’e says, “Louise,” ’e says, an’ ‘is 
tears began to fall; 

We was comrades when we parted, but we'd 
‘ardly spoke at all. 


” 


’E'd ‘ave kissed me if I'd let ‘im; we ‘ad ne 
met before, 

An’ I've never seen the beggar since, for that’s 
the way o’ war; 

An’ tho we scarcely spoke a word, I wonder just 
the same 

If ’e'll ever see them kids of ‘is—I never ast ‘is 
name! 


Another bit of verse, of a lighter sort, is 
ealled ‘‘The Philosophy of Thomas.” It 
voices the sweet and sure spirit of resigna- 
tion that fills his being as he looks out 
through the periscope from the midst of 
his own discomfort to the trenches of the 
Germans: 


In summer we suffered from dust and from flies, 

The flies in our rations, the dust in our eyes, 

An’ some of our fellows, they dropt in the ‘eat, 

But the Beoche, oh, the Boche, was perspirin’—a 
treat! 


There were times when we longed for a tankard 
o’ beer, 

Bein’ sick o’ warm water—our tipple out ‘ere, 

But our tongues might be furry an’ throats like 
a flue, 

Yet it’s nothin’ to wot the fat Boches went 
through. 


Now the winter is ‘ere with the wet an’ the cold, 

An’ our rifles an’ kit are a sight to be’old. 

An’ in trenches that’s flooded we tumble and 
splosh, 

“Wot cheer?’’ we remarks. “It’s the same for 
the Boche.”’ 


If we're standin’ in two foot o’ water, you see, 
Quite likely the Boches are standin’ in three; 

An’ tho the keen frost may be ticklin’ our toes, 
Oo doubts that the Boches’ ‘ole bodies is froze? 


Are we sleepy or sick or ‘arf dead for a meal? 
Just think of ‘ow underfed Boches must feel! 
Are we badly in need of a shave an’ a wash? 
Consider the ‘orrible state of a Boche! 


So ’ere’s philosophy simple and plain, 

Wotever we ‘ates in the bloomin’ campaign, 
*Tis balm to our souls, as we grumble an’ cuss, 
To feel that the Boches are ‘atin’ it wuss. 





The New Yorker.—First SouTHERNER 
—‘ Were you in New York long enough 
to feel at home? ” 

Sreconp SouTHERNER—“ Yes, sir; why, 
I got so I could keep my seat in the cars 
with a lady standing and not even think 


about it.’’-—Boston Globe. 
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SPICE OF LIFE 





Sometimes Happens.—Mrs. Twickem- 
bury remarked of a neighbor who was 
succeeding as an author, “ She is getting 
very profligate with her pen.’’—Christian 
Register. 


Hopeful.—A member of the first Canadian 
contingent, writing home, says: “‘ I guess 
the first seven years of this war are going 
to be the worst.”—Canadian American. 


Adept.—‘‘ And is your wife a good 
housekeeper? ” 

** Oh, wonderful, mother! She can heat 
coffee. perfectly with an electric curling- 
iron.” —Kansas City Journal. 





Not Optimistic—Hrr BrotHer—“‘Does 
Bobbie seem to inherit any of his father’s 
artistic temperament? ” 

His Sister—*‘ Not so far; but I sup- 
pose I ought to touch wood.”—Judge. 





Forehanded.—Srrvant—“ I can’t get 
this ’ere tail-light to burn, sir.” 

Country Docror—‘ Oh, never mind. 
We’re only going home, and I’ve got the 
constable safe in bed with lumbago.’’— 
Punch. 


In Doubt.—‘‘ Sometimes,”’ confided Mrs. 
Longwed to her intimate friend, “ I think 
my husband is the patientest, gentlest, 
best-natured soul that ever lived, and 
sometimes I think it’s just laziness.’’"— 
Christian Register. 


Persuasive.—Uncle Tobey was an hos- 
pitable soul. He wanted no guest in his 
house to be stinted. ‘‘ Have some, have 
some,” he invited cordially at the supper- 
table, sending around the platter for the 
third time; “‘ we’re going to give it to the 
pigs anyway.’ Winn at 





A “Long Way” From It.—Justice 
Cohalan denied yesterday the petition of 
the Fishing Club Tipperary for a certificate 
of incorporation. The purposes of the club, 
according to the petition, are “the en- 
couragement of social intercourse and the 
promotion of fishing among the members.” 

The incorporators of the Tipperary 
club, most of them residents of Valley 
Stream, Long Island, are Egid Schmitt, 
Ernst Bruan, Andrew Meier, Otto Miller, 
and George Lindner.—New York Tribune. 

Little Patriot !—All this talk of hyphen- 
ated citizenship has evidently had its effect 
upon a San Francisco youngster, American- 
born, who recently rebelled fiercely when 
his Italian father whipt him for some 
misdemeanor. 

* But, Tommaso, your father has a right 
to whip you when you are bad,” some one 
of the family said. 

Tommaso’s eyes flashed. “ Iam a citizen 
of the United States,’’ he declared. ‘‘ Do 
you think I am going to let any foreigner 
lick me? ’’—Argonaut. 


“Don’t-Snore’ 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S., Canada & Gt. Britain, Patents 
STOPS SNORING AND MOUTH BREATHING 
Made of Gold, $2.00 in U. S. Postpaid. 

MONEY REFUNDED ANY TIME WITHOUT QUESTION. 

Sizese 1, Childs; 2, Regular (90 per ct. ofsales); 3, Large 
Comfortable and Convenient. Information on réquest. 

SIMPLE DEVICE CO., Middleburg, Va., Box 12 




















The Business 


of Walking 


is your business. 


TER Pap 
& ‘ % 


Vor suit 
. 


CUSHION HEEL 8 
. sosTER eR RUBBERY, | 
ing. mae “peel 


So take a business 
interest in your walk- 





You can walk with 
safety, ease and 


comfort if you in- 
vest in 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


The Foster Friction Plug 
prevents slipping. 


Cat’s Paw Rubber Heels 
take you through the day’s 
work easily. They pre- 
vent that tired feeling. 


No holes to track mud 
and dirt. 


Chey’re better, more up-to-date than 
the ordinary kind. Cost no more— 
All dealers sell them. 50 cents at- 
tached—Black or Tan. Make it 
your business to put them on your 
shoes today. 





Do you have weak arches? 
Then you need the Foster 
Orthopedic Heel which 
gives that extra support THE 


per at mone 8 Especially 
valuable to policemen, mo- 

FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
105 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


tormen, conductors, floor 
walkers and all who are on 

Originators and Patentees 
of the Foster Friction Plug, 


their feet a great deal. 75c 
attached at your dealer’s— 
which prevents slipping. 


or sent postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of 50c. and outline’of 
your heel. 


[THE PIPE OF PEACE 


CENTER HOLE BURNS EVENLY Because it is no trouble to keep clean—it has removable 
ASY TO CLEAN moisture well that moti can be put down anywhere 
NO MOISTURE PASSES HERE —and IT WILL SIT UP! That's why we call it 


omar SITTING BULL ':s% = 
THE CLEAN WELL itself does not 

i rest upon anything. Mouth moisture can't get by the 
well and foul the bowl and smoke channel, which means 

A CLEAN, DRY AND FRAGRANT 

Moistened tobacco means immediate” deteriora- 
tion that changes its rich flavor. SITTING BULL 
will give you the richest smoke you have ever en- 
—SETS UPRIGHT joyed. Don’t blame the innocent tobaccoany more. 





















‘RB SC ORRRRORITE SR : <f SITTING BULL Sturdy shape pt bowl and 
smoke channel of rich-hued genuine French briar; nickel plated connecting band; ape r-gutta percha mouthpiece—75 CENTS. Same 
a7 back if not satsifactor 


with sterling — bands, Sent by parcel post anywhere in the world. 
can earn from 85 #20 a week in or out of 


ou 
a Thee: your spa time selling the SITTING 
Men, in Your Leisure Moments 3)" 20,5": stig as 
We tell you how. Many of our men have met with such wonderful success that da my ‘. »w devoting the ir entire time to this work. 


I ii 1 t, highest grad t ‘tra m 
“WRITE AT ONCE asking for particulars. SITTING BULL CORPORATION, 607 W. stst St., New York City. 
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elch’ 


The National Drink 


RUST this sunny, 

‘whole-souled fellow to 
know what's what. Can’t 
fool him with something 
“just as good.” Welch’s is 
his drink, and Welch’s is 
what he gets—at the foun- 
tain and at home. 


Try serving your men folks with 
Welch’s. Take along a case on 
your next motor trip. Nothing bet- 
ter to clear the dust of the road 
from dry throats. Make Welch’s 
the fruit juice at your breakfast 
table. Suggest it to them as a re- 
freshing health drink against office 

fag. Always keep Welch’s on 

hand ready for any evening affair. 



























































Remember, Welch’s is 
the standard in grape juice. 
Dependable quality has 
made it so. 

Be sure to get Welch’s. Buy 
it by the bottle, 10c and up. 


If for any reason you cannot obtain 
Welch’s of your dealer, we will ship a 
trial dozen pints for $3 (express prepaid 
east of Omaha). Sample Junior bottle, 
10c by mail. 


Write for free booklet, 
“Welch’s Ways.” Ninety- 
nine ways to serve Welch’s. 


“‘Going to Market’’ is a new home 
game for little folks or grown-ups. 
Send 10c in stamps for your set. 


(Welchs 


\ che e€1c Drink: 





Welch’s won the Gold Medal 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
—highest award. How could it 
have been otherwise! 






wer Measure ont 


From Choicest 
Concord 0 Grapes 





Canadian Plant, St. Catharines, Ontario 





« 
-a The WELCH GRAPE Ie 
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The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, NY 
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Ady.—‘‘I saw Gertie getting into her 
Chalmers.” 
** What are Chalmers? ’’—Cornell Widow. 


Uncanny.— N ovEListT—“*‘ 


How are my 
novels going? ’ 
BooKsELLER—*" I can’t imagine, sir, 
unless it’s shoplifters.”—Puck. 


Trying to Forget It?—‘‘ The West Parish- 
ville Birthday Club met at Mrs. Sylvia 
Thomas's last Saturday to remind her of 
her birthday. It wasa complete surprize to 
her.’”’—From the Potsdam Herald- Recorder. 





Identified.—Brown—* The boss says 
that when he was a boy on the farm they 
had a mule that was just like one of the 
family.” 

JONES—* 
— J udge. 


Yes, and I know which one.” 


Uxorious.—Extract from lecture by 
N.C. O 

** Your rifle is your best friend, take every 
eare of it; treat it as you would your wife; 
rub it thoroughly with an oily rag every 
day.”°-—Punch. 


A la Mode.—‘“ Old Millyuns says that 
since he made his pile of money he feels 
like a neutral nation.” 

‘Why is that?” 

‘Because he has so many diplomatic 





relations.’’—J udge. 

Baffling.—** Didn't you have a brother 
in this course last year? ” 

‘No, sir, it was I. I’m taking it over 


again.” 
‘ Extraordinary resemblance, tho ! 
traordinary !”—Harvard Lampoon. 


Ex- 


Overcharged. — “‘ Mercy!” ejaculated 
young Mrs. Kidder, in the midst of her 
reading. ‘‘ Here is an account of a woman 
who sold her baby for fifty cents !”’ 

“Oh, well,” returned her bachelor 
brother, who had at sundry times cared 
for the children while his sister went 
shopping, “ all kinds of swindles are being 
worked nowadays.’ —Kansas City Star. 


Compromise.—aA little colored girl, a 
neweomer in Sunday-school, gave her 
name to the teacher as “ Fertilizer John- 
son.”’ 
mother if that was right. 

“Yes, ma’am, dat’s her name,”’ said the 
fond parent. ‘‘ You see, she was named fer 
me and her father. Her father’s name am 
Ferdinand and my name is Liza. So we 
named her Fertilizer.’”—Boston Transcript. 


” 


Virtue Rewarded.—The teacher had 
told the pupils the story of Washington 
and his little hatchet, and had then shown 
them an engraving which depicted two 
small boys standing in a repentant atti- 
tude, ‘‘ explaining things to mother.” 

The title of the picture was “ The Truth- 
tellers,” and the children were asked to 
write a composition thereon. 

This was little Johnnie’s effort: 

“One day mother left me in the house 
all alone. Pretty soon Tommy Jones came 


along and said lets go swimming. My 
mother wont let me. Ah, come on. So I 


went. When mother came back she said 
what makes your hair so wet. I said 
mother i can not tell a lie I went swim- 
ming. And she said Johnnie I’m glad you 
took a bath.” —Life. 


Later the teacher asked the child’s 





All Arranged.—“ Say, pa, I bet Bobby 
Smith ten cents to-day that you could lick 
his dad in fifteen minutes—so be sure and 
keep Saturday afternoon open.’”’—Puck. 


Saving.—Mrs. Jones (completing her 
fourth hour at the Cinema)—* I used to 
stay only two hours; but one ’as to make 
threepence go further these days.’’—Punch. 


The Daily Mystery.—Will the Tell-Me- 
a-Story-Lady please give us the true story 
about that mysterious German fleet which 
comes out of Kiel Harbor, inquires eagerly 
the whereabouts of the British fleet, and 
then steams away in a northerly direction? 
—Kansas City Star. 





Leading Up.—Mavupe—‘‘ What makes 
you think his intentions are serious? ” 

MaseLt— When he first began to eall 
he used to talk about the books I like 
to read.” 


Maupre—* And now? ” 

Maspet—‘ Now he talks about the 
things he likes to eat.’’—Life. 

Even Up.—‘ See the spider, my son, 


spinning its web,’’ said the instructive 
parent to his small son. “Is it not 
wonderful? Do you reflect that no man 


could spin that web, no matter how hard 
he might try?” 

‘Well, what of it? ’’ replied the up-to- 
date offspring. ‘“‘ Watch me spin this 
top. No spider can do that, no matter 
how hard he might try.’—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 

Prepared.—‘“ I’m thinking of getting 
married, pa. What's it like? ”’ 

‘You had a job as janitor once, didn’t 
you?” 

+ on 

** And you had a position as watchman 
once, didn’t you? ” 

‘And you worked a while as a care- 
taker, didn’t you?” 

Toa” 

“Well, it’s a combination of all three 
jobs—and then some.’’—Pitisburg Chron- 
icle-T elegraph. 


He Was Wise.—He had been calling 
on her twice a week for six months, but 
had not .proposed. He was a wise young 
man, and didn’t think it necessary. 

‘ Ethel,” he said, as they were 
a stroll one evening, ‘“‘ I—er—am 
to ask you an important question.” 

‘Oh, George,”’ she exclaimed, “ this is 
so sudden. Why I—”’ 

“What I want to ask is this,” he in- 
terrupted: ‘‘ What date have you and 
your mother decided upon for our wed- 
ding? ’’—Detroit — Night. 


taking 
going 


Not Reckless.—Jake Penticoff came to 
seek aid from the city-fathers. 


“T gotta haff a sack of flour,” said 


Jake. ‘I’m all out, and my family iss 
starfin’.”’ 
“All right, Jake,’ said the © official. 


‘If you need flour and -have no money, 
we'll get you a sack. But see here, Jake, 
there’s a circus coming, and if we get you 
flour are you sure that you will not sell 
it and take your family to the circus? ” 

“Oh, no,” said Jake; “I already got 
tat safed up. Yas, I got money to go to 
te circus.”—Youth’s Companion. 
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by day—sleep 
on it by night 

Put up VUDOR 
Porch Shades at a 
cost of only a few u 
dollars. 

They give shade, cool- 
ness, privacy. 

1916 Model 


Vudor 


Reenforced 


Porch Shades 


have many advantages; 
among them— 

VUDOR Safety Wind Device 
prevents flapping in the wind, and 
does not have to be adjusted when 
you roll Shade up or down, 





Hough Shade Corporation 
230 Mill St. 
Janesville, Wisconsin 
This Aluminum Trade 
Mark attached to 
top and bottom 
moulding; saves 
you from 
imitations. 
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ALL MAKES 


TYPEWRITERS act prices 


Look at these bargains! Typewriters Rebuilt 
in our own Factories. ‘Guaranteed for one year. * 
Remingtons $15 ng 4 Smiths $18 to $50 
Underwoods $25 to $6 * Royals $30 to $65 
Lc. Smiths $28 to $60 Olivers $23 to $45 
Brand new No.2 Smith Premiers 645 
We have others. Send for catalog describing 
them. Branch offices in principal cities. 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE (o., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Y. 













Cure your corns 
bunions and callouses 


by removing | 
i 4 = 


the cause. 







They are almost invari- 
ably caused by pressure 
from a dislocated bone, 
which makes the skin 
harden and become sore. 


wizata ADJUSTABLE 


BUNION AND CALLOUS 
REMOVER 


by means of soft rubber inserts 
in pockets, supports the bone in 
normal position, and the trouble 
soon disappears. Relief is imme- 
diate. No metal. Soft, flexible, 
featherlight. 


If you have any form of foot trouble, write 
for free book “‘Orthopraxy of the Foot"— 
a complete treatise on foot troubles. 


WIZARD FOOT APPLIANCE CO. 
309 No. 10th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





' 
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AGeod ‘Bookcase | 


for the price of a good book! 


This Combination: 
3 Sections, glass doors, top, and 


base, (Solid Oak) ¢# 5 
ON APPROVAL $775 



















OWS°*W/TH* YOUR*LIBRARY. 


‘SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Our “Universal Style’’ combines a pleasing, enduring design 
with latest practical improvements. Adapted for home or 
office library; beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with non- 
binding, disappearing glass doors, at $1.75 per section; open, 
without doors, $1.25; top and base, $1.25 each. Greatest 
value we have ever offered. On orders amounting to $10.00 
and over we pay freight; poe eos equalized to extreme West- 
ern States. Other styles and grades at correspondingly low 
prices. Sold only direct from our factory at a considerable 
saving to you. Hardly a village in the country left where 
there are no Lundstrom Bookcases. Endorsed the best by 
over 75,000 users—many prominent citizens, governors, senators, 
doctors. lawyers, and clergymen. Lundstrom Bookcases have been 

made for 15 years and have always given full 

satisfaction. Write for our new catalog N« A. 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
Branch Office: Flatiron Bidg., . City 

















¢ FAMOUS HOTELS 2“ AMERICA} 
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< PIMMONEY PICS 


T would be hard to finda 

relish more stimulating and 
acceptable to lazy springtime 
appetites than these celebrated 1/; 
pickles, which for years have re 
been favored wherever good WA 
cooking is known. ny 


Se 





Serve them regularly BA | 
on your table, and 
see how they 
spur the 
‘appetite. 
They add 
a captivat- 
ing touch to 
salads. Their 
spiced vinegar 
makes a new and 
uncommonly good 
dressing. 
Send 10c today for 
bottle which will be 
sent prepaid. 
Mrs. E. G. Kidd, Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 
Phone your grocer. 

















CURRENT EVENTS 


EUROPEAN WAR 
IN THE WEST 
Mareh 22.—The Germans gain a foothold 
on Haucourt Hill, half a mile southwest 
of Malancourt, on the western ex- 
tremity of the Verdun battle-line. 


March 23.—The German blows at the Ver- 
dun defenses are extended westward 
into the Argonne sector. They claim 
two more trenches on Haucourt Heights. 





March 24.—Following the gain at Hau- 
court, the German bombardment west 
of the Meuse at first decreases, then is 
resumed with full violence here and on 
the front along Bethincourt, Dead Man’s 
Hill, and Cumieres. The French bom- 
bard Miihlbach, in the Vosges. 


March 26.—Heavy bombardments by the 
Germans in the vicinity of Malancourt 
town and wood continue unabated. 
Esnes and “Hill 304” are included 
in the range of fire. French guns are 
busiest east of the Meuse. Two Ger- 
man attacks are made in the Bois le 
Prétre, near Saint-Mihiel. In the 
Vosges the French bombard German 
supply-trains at Wattweiler. Some 
activity is noted in the Neuville-Saint 
Vaast neighborhood. 


March 27.—From Ypres to Albert much 
activity is evident, and the British score 
the first important success in months in 
taking 600 yards of German front 
trench at St. Eloi. A German surprize- 
attack near Maucourt, between the 
Somme and the Avre, fails completely. 
Activities about Verdun are confined to 
heavy bombardments along most of 
the line. 


March 28.—The Germans project a “‘ wave”’ 
attack on the French front between 
Malancourt and Haucourt, to the west 
of Dead Man’s Hill, but, it is claimed, 
each successive wave is repulsed. Ar- 
tillery is active in the Argonne, in the 
neighborhood of La _ Fontaine-aux- 
Charmes and La Haute Chevauchée, as 
also in the Woévre and the Vosges. 


March 29.—Heavy counter-attacks are 
hurled at the French line in Avocourt 
wood, but Paris claims that they are all 
repulsed. A large force of Germans 
succeeds in gaining a foothold in the 
village of Malancourt. In the Vosges 
the German positions at Stosswehr and 
Miinster suffer bombardment. The 
British report the consolidation of all 
the ground gained at St. Eloi. The 
British now hold 80 miles of the Western 
front, or about one-fourth of the whole. 


ON THE RUSSIAN FRONTS 


March 22.—<According to the official 
Petrograd a. the Russians pene- 
trate the German line at Jacobstadt, 
where Marshal von Hindenburg’s line 
forms a salient. Losses are admitted, 
however, at Lake Drisviaty and around 
Lake Sekla, south of Dvinsk. South- 
east of Lake Narotch they “advance 
under heavy fire,” and in Galicia, 
southeast of Kuslovo, repulse the enemy 
‘‘with great loss.”” Botach and Khme- 
levka, two small towns on the Dniester, 
are oceupied. Germany denies all 
Russian gains. 

Indications are that the new Russian 
offensive extends from. the Riga front 
to the Roumanian border, a distance 
of 800 miles. The first move in this 
drive is said to have been made on the 
17th 

March 23.—Petrograd reports a_ steady 
advance of the Russians in the Dvinsk 
region, indicating that the German de- 
fense has temporarily broken down and 
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has difficulty holding its ground. To 
the north, on the Jacobstadt front, the 
progress is slower, tho it is claimed that 
“all ecounter-attacks are repulsed.” 
East of Vilna, between Lakes Narotech 
and Vishnieff, where the Russians strive 
to gain the Vilna-Dvinsk railway, a 
bitter but undecisive struggle rages, 
Berlin insists that the new drive has 
brought the Russians no gain. It is 
said that, so great are the snows in 
these sections of the Eastern front, the 
first substantial thaw will halt all 
operations absolutely for many days. 
Pe strograd denies that the present is the 

“big drive,” and says that it will begin 
only after the thaw. 


March 24.—The Russians claim further 
advances in the Dvinsk region. North- 
east of Lake Sekla slow progress is made 
against many obstacles. Infantry ac- 
tions have given place to bombardment 
in the Narotch Lake region. 


March Narotch the 
first ‘suc cessful Gasman counter-attack 
against the Russian operations is evi- 
dent. The Russians increase the intensi- 
ty of their attack about Jacobstadt. 


March 28.—The 





Russians sueceed in 
regaining, by desperate attacks, all 
ground lost to the Germans at Lake 
Narotech. North of Pinsk the Russians 

. drive the Germans across the Oginsky 
Canal, near Somino. Fighting’ still 
continues undecisively along the Strypa 
and in Bukowina. In Galicia ‘the 
dreaded thaw has begun. 


GENERAL 

March 22.—Italy reports a repulse of the 
Austrian forees in the Sugana Valley 
(western Tyrol), in spite of repeated 
attacks. North of Tolmino, in the 
Plezzo basin, near Ravilmas, and near- 
by on the heights of the Mrzli, several 
Austrian attempts to advance result 
in a desperate struggle, involving gren- 
ading and hand-to-hand fighting. The 
Italians claim the advantage here. 
The bombardment of Gorizia continues. 


March 23.—Premier Salandra and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs Sonnino leave Rome 
for the military and economic con- 
ference of the Allies in Paris. Premier 
Asquith will attend for England. 

The crews of half a dozen Dutch steam- 
ships ready to sail refuse to put to 
sea until more definite arrangements 
with the Dutch Government have been 
perfected for their protection and the 
safety of their ships. 

London reports five ships sunk in twenty- 
four hours, two of them neutral Nor- 
wegian vessels. 

What purport to be official Russian esti- 
mates of the Russian casualties for 1915 
give 387,918 killed in battle; dead 
from wounds, 192,300; dead in hos- 
pitals, 274,175; wounded, 733,438; 
missing, including captured, 954,813. 

Up to date, 41,500 widows of British 
soldiers killed during the present war 
have reported to the Army Council. 
In addition, there are 8,000 widows of 
sailors officially known. 

The total.loss in. merchant-marine ton- 
nage by belligerent nations is figured 
at. 3,774,219, of which Great Britain 
has lost 485 ships with a total ton- 
nage of 1,506,415. France, Italy, and 
Russia together have lost 167 ships, 
totaling 282,178 tons. The Germans 
have had 601 ships captured or sunk, 
with a tonnage of 1,276,500. Eighty 
Austrian craft, totaling 267,664, have 
been lost; 124 Turkish vessels, tonnage 
not estimated; also, 736 neutral ships, 
with a tonnage of 441,472. 

March 24.—The Channel steamship Sus 
sex is struck by a torpedo or mine as 
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ene Improves your skin. 
: while cle ansing it. 


Almost any soap will c/ean the skin and 
hair. Many toilet soaps are pure enough to 
do so without injuring these delicate tex- 
tures. But those who want a soap which 
not only cleanses but actually /e/ps the com- 
piexion and hair are wise to choose Resinol 
if : Soap. 44 


‘ 
t 


The soothing, healing properties of 
Resinol enable it to protect the skin and scalp 
from annoying eruptions, keep the com- 
plexion clear, and the hair rich and lustrous. 
This, soaps which are mere/y pure and cleans- 
‘ ing cannot be expected to do. 


The absolute purity of Resinol Soap, and 
its freedom from harsh, drying alkali, make 
it exceptionally good for baby’s skin. 

When the skin is in bad condition, through 
neglect or an unwise use of cosmetics, spread on 
. just a little Resinol Ointment for ten or fifteen min- 
hoe utes before using Resinol Soap. 





Resinol Soap and Ointment are sold by all drug- 
gists. For a trial size of each, free, write to 
Dept. 2-D, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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Resinol Shaving Stick gives a rich, 
creamy lather that soothes the face. 
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DURAND 
Steel Racks 





JF you run your factory on a 
narrow margin of stock you 
demand the greatest order and 
accuracy in your store-room. Sudden 
shortages of little things cause the big 
delays. 


Durand Steel Racks give you an orderly 
and compact backing for an accurate stock- 
ledger. Durand Steel Racks show the 
available materials at a glance, and prevent 
confusion, losses and delayed shipments. 


Perhaps you can cut down stock on hand 
and free some of your capital by improve- 
ments in your store-room. Investigate Durand 


Steel Racks and Bins. 


Their cost is surprisingly 
low; and they are a perma- 
nent investment, practically 
indestructible. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1505 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bidg. 905 gt 
° 


Chicago ew 











Your Phone Breeds Disease 
Make it Germ-Proof with the 


PhoNeos” 


DISINFECTANT 


Grippe, pneumonia, diphtheria,tuberculosis germs 
may be deposited in the mouthpiece of your tele- 
phone by the moist breath of anyone who uses it. 

Guard your wife and family, your employes and 
yourself against infection. Inside of Phonogerm 
Mouthpiece is white Sanitary enamel. The nickel- 
plated Disinfector contains a powerful, safe liquid 
bactericide of pleasant odor; destroys all germs and 
keeps phone clean and healthful. Indorsed by 
hygiene and medical authorities. You merely 
screw in the Phonogerm 
Mouthpiece in place of your 
present hard rubber one. A 
liberal bottle of the disin- 
fectant with each Mouth- 
piece. Price 
$1.00 by mail 
prepaid in the 
U.S.A.Money 
back ifnotsat- 
isfied after 10 


DISINFECTOR 
days’ trial. 


PHONOGERM LABORATORY 
572 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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she approaches Dieppe from Folkestone. 
The ship makes port with assistance, 
but fifty casualties are reported as the 
result of the explosion. 

A horse-transport ship of the Dominion 
Line, the Englishman, is reported sunk, 
with four Americans missing. It is 
claimed that the vessel was torpedoed. 

Dispatches from the German FEast- 
African campaign tell of the occupation 
of Arusha by the British on the 20th. 
The Germans are driven off at Dueeing, 
and the Kahe railway-station is seized. 
Following the arrival of British reen- 
forcements, the Germans evacuate the 
Ruwu line and retire southward. 


March 25.—Copenlagen dispatches tell of 
a sea-fight betwecn British and German 
squadrons 25 or 30 miles off shore. 
Zeppelins and sea-planes also engage 
in the fight, and British sea-planes 
raid the Zeppelin yards in the city of 
Toendern. One report tells of five of 
the German squadron seen afire. The 
British Admiralty announces the ram- 
ming and sinking of a German destroyer 
by the British cruiser Cleopatra. 

‘ According to the Berlin dispatches, sub- 
seriptions to the fourth German war- 
loan, not including those from abroad 
or from the front, equal $2,650,000,000. 


This raises the amount of the total 
German loans to $9,000,000,000. 
March 26.—Five British sea-planes, con- 


voyed by light cruisers and destroyers, 
eross the North Sea and raid the Ger- 
man coast, but are met with strong anti- 
aircraft defense, and, it is said, only two 
of the planes return home. It is feared 
that the British destroyer Medusa is 
lost as the result of a collision. 

Vienna claims an important advance in 
the region of the Gorizia bridge-head, 
including the capture of 525 Italian 
priscners. 

Marcel. 29.—Desperate fighting is reported 
on the heights about Gorizia, which 
ends successfully for the Italians, 
Rome claims. 


MEXICAN-BORDER WAR 

March 23.—Villa is reported attacked 
defeated at Santa Gertrude by 
ranzistas under General Gavira. 
flees to El Oso. 

General Funston demands eight more 
aeroplanes for service at the border. 
United States Army scouts report that 
2,000 Carranza troops are being massed 
in Agua Prieta, just across the border 

from Douglas, Ariz. 

March 24.—Two troops of State Militia 
are sent to guard the streets of El Paso, 
Texas, as Mexican uprisings are feared 
in the border city. 

News from General Pershing tells of a 
temporary base established at El Valle, 
in the Galeana Valley, 55 miles south- 
east of Casas Grandes, very near 
Namiquipa. Carranza troops are giving 
material assistance, being strung out in 
a barrier from La Guna to Santa Clara 
cafion and on to Santa Ana. 

It is reported that the armies of Felix 
Diaz and Zapata have joined forces in 
the southern State of Morelos, about 
100 miles south of Mexico City. The 
united armies are expected to march 
directly upon Mexico City, to make 
a definite attack upon the Carranza 
Government. 

March 25.—Villa and his men are said to 
have eluded the American and Car- 
ranzista encircling movement and made 
their way to San Geronimo, with 
Colonel Cano in close pursuit. More 
troops are ordered to the border, for 
fear of rioting, but General Pershing 
announces that no more troops will be 
taken into Mexico on the Villa expedi- 
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tion. General Pershing sends an im. 
perative call for 100 more motor-trucks, 
The existence of an outlaw wireless 


station somewhere in Mexican territory 
is discovered and measures are taken to 
locate and destroy it. 

It is said that Constitutionalists are in 
imminent prospect of a clash with 
Guatemalan revolutionists on the south- 
ern border, who march, well equipped, 
under Prado Romano. 


March 26.—The Villistas, having broken 
through the lines of their pursuers, are 
now in the Madero Valley, proceeding 
south from the Namiquipa country 
toward Guerrero. The Americans in 
pursuit, under Colonel Dodd, are 250 
miles south of the border, near Chihua- 
hua City. 

It is officially announced that the Car- 
ranza Government will forthwith con- 
fiscate all properties of the clergy in 
Mexico, including the personal property 
of church dignitaries. 

March 27.—General Pershing reports two 
of the American aeroplanes destroyed 
in the operations in Mexico, and that 
only two of the eight in service are 
practicable. 


March 28.—A flying squadron of cavalry 


is organized near Namiquipa, to be 
ready to dash at a moment’s notice 
in pursuit of Villa, when his where- 


abouts are definitely discovered. Colonel 
Dodd’s cavalry is rushed to the Santa 
Catherina cajion, a short distance south- 
eastof Babicora, following a cluereceived 
in Madera by telephone. 

March 29.—Villa appears at Santo Tomas, 
half-way between Madera and Chihua- 
hua, where he destroys two railroad 
bridges. The American troops are said 
to be two days behind him. 

Carranza grants permission to the United 
States Government to ship “freight” 
over Mexican railroads, but makes no 
provision for ammunition, or for Amer- 
ican guards for the shipments. 

General Pershing moves his army-base 
to a point 120 miles south of Colonia 
Dublan. 

DOMESTIC 
WASHINGTON 

March 23.—The Hay Army Bill, providing 
for an increased regular army of 140,- 
000, is passed in the House by a vote of 
402 to 2. 

March Secretary of State Lansing 
receives a definite reply from the Allies 
that they will under no circumstances 
agree to disarm merchantmen on the 
proviso that the Germans agree not to 
sink them without warning. 

March 25.—The President appeals to the 
country to aid him in thwarting a 
conspiracy to plunge this country into 
war with Mexico, which, he says, is 
“‘in the interest of certain American 
owners of Mexican property.” 

March 28.—The President issues a request 
to Ambassador Gerard at Berlin to 
call the attention of the German Foreign 
Office to the cases of the Sussex and 
Englishman, and to report such facts 
as ean be obtained. 

The Urgent Deficiency Bill providing for 
a $8,611,502 appropriation for the puni- 
tive expedition into Mexico passes 


hoth Houses with but one dissenting 
vote. 
GENERAL 
March 26.—A conference of 400 repre- 


sentative Jews, acting for over 1,000,000 
American Jews, meet in Philadelphia 
for the purpose of organizing a per- 
manent American Jewish Congress, to 
aid in upholding the rights of their co- 
religionists in this country and in 
Europe after the war. 
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The Key to the Untroubled Shave 


Mennen’s chemists have transmuted 
shaving from a nuisance into a task no 
longer to be dreaded. 

Mennen’s Shaving Cream conforms to 
the findings of all dermatologists. 

The performance of Mennen’s Shaving 
Cream is 100 per cent every time it is used 
according to directions. Mennen’s Shaving 
Cream differs from all mug, stick, and pow- 
der soaps by being in a state of ready 
solubility in the tube. The quickest lather- 
ing imposes no danger of shaving with 
lumpy and partially undissolved soap. 

Mennen’s is made with greater care than 
any other shaving soap. Its tests are car- 
ried down to 1-100th of 1 per cent. 












Hid iillilllilild Vil 


[mack Mann 


Fi GERHARD Men, é 
CHEMICAL Co, 





2 on of 


Herein lies Mennen’s triumphant superi- 
ority over the shaving mug, stick and 
powder. 

Mennen’s Shaving Cream was developed 
with a keen eye to the mechanics as well 
asthe chemistry of shaving. It cannot pos- 
sibly yield a frothy, lumpy, or sticky lather. 

It absorbs an unusually great amount of 
water for its bulk and so its lather remains 
moist, rich and creamy through the most 
leisurely shave without requiring re-lather- 
ing or rubbing in. Mennen’s is the sign 
of the untroubled shave. 

No free caustic to sting and smart the face. 

There is healing in every brushful of 
Mennen’s, for it is permeated with that 
soothing emollient, glycerine. 

No lotion is required after you use Men- 
nen’s. It pays foritselfinits saving of lotions. 
Just use Mennen’s new Talcum for Men, 
the first true masculine talcum ever put on 
sale. Its neutral or natural coloring leaves 
the face free from the objectionable pallor 
of a pure white talcum powder. 

Mennen’s Shaving Cream is as pure as 
Mennen’s Borated Taleum Powder, the 
world’s standard for use on the tender 
skins of infants. 


GERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. U. S. A. 







a 
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-’ 4° GERHARD 
“* MENNEN 
4 “o CHEMICAL CO. 
_7 ra Laboratories: 
1614 Orange Street. 
Newark, N. J 
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Enclosed is roc for which 

0 please send me a medium-sized 

rs Pe) tube of Mennen’s Shaving Cream, 

and free, a trial can of Mennen’s Talcum 
for Men. 
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Name____ —————————— 
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A Guide 
for Investors 


who seek advice as to how they can 
use their funds profitably and with 
conservatism is furnished by the 
large insurance companies, who 
are known to be among the most 
careful investors. 


Our current list of securities con- 
tains many bonds, with their prices, 
that have been purchased exten- 
sively by insurance companies and 
also by banks and trust companies. 
A copy sent on request for List 


No. EL-172. 


A.B. Leach & Co. 


Investment Securities 


149 Broadway, New York 


105 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Buffalo 
London 


Philadelphia 
Boston 


Baltimore 

















4 7FARM MORTGAGES 


The Northwest is a splendid agri- 
cultural section. Our Mortgages 
furnished now for 33 years with- 
out the loss of a Dollar, are of the 
highest type. 

Send for descriptive pamphlet 
“A” and current offerings. 


EJ. J. LANDER 1,4. ¢ Co. 


eae “L.- 
PP nc ‘Surplis One- Lalf Milticn Dollars | | 


We're Right on the Ground 


100-CIGARS-*1.65 


Havana Midgets,334 inches, with Sanitary Amberol Holder. 
Panetelas, 434 inches, 100 for $2.50: Otherson Request. 
Send Money Order; Smoke Five; if unsatisfactory, return 
balance, get back your mom y. Order L ight or Dark. 

W. H. FINK CO., Dept. 9, 213-217 W.°125th St., N. Y. 


=! 




















Take Profits N ow? 


At a time like this, the 
question is what and when 
tosell. Babson Service will 


give you specific facts and 
advise you so that you 
know just what to do. 
Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 


reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 
Statistics, 


Particulars sent free. Write 
to Department G-18 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Executive Block Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Largest Statistical 0 ization of its Character 
in U.8. 
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MISLEADING SAVINGS-BANK 
STATISTICS 


~ AVINGS-BANK deposits for many years 
were looked to as perhaps our best 
index as to welfare among those who save 
small sums of money. Within a few recent 
years, however, these returns have not been 
regarded as essentially as accurate as they 
once were. No one seems longer to doubt 
that the savings-banks have lost patronage, 
in consequence of the establishment of the 
Government postal-saving system, which 
to a considerable extent has been a com- 
petitive and rival system. These postal- 
banks, however, it is generally felt, have 
drawn to their windows a considerable 
number of depositors who otherwise might 
not have saved at all, being foreigners who 
had brought to the country European 
ideas of governmental paternalism, and 
hence were drawn to these Government- 
banks as they might not have been drawn 
to the old-time institutions. Another 
point made by students of conditions 
among savings-banks is that many of their 
depositors in recent years have sought 
elsewhere for larger returns on their money, 
and thus have drawn oui at least some 
part of their deposits and invested them 
in stocks and bonds yielding more than 
3% or 4 per cent. In the light of these 
new conditions—but in spite of their in- 
fluence, deposits in the old-time hanks have 
slightly in a writer in Bradstreet’s 
has made a study of deposits in savings- 
banks in New York State during the year 
1915, some of the results of which he gives 
as follows: 





“In addition, the savings-institutions 
had to centend with adverse conditions 
during the fore part of 1915, and it is 
probable that departures of some races 
for Europe caused rather heavy with- 
drawals. The next statement to be pub- 
lished, that covering the fiscal year July 
1, 1915, to July 1, 1916, will afford a better 
index than the statement just issued for 
the calendar year. 

“This exhibit, covering 140 banks 
operating in thirty-four of the sixty-one 
counties of the State, shows that resources 
on January 1 last were at the highest level 
ever reached, the total being $1,974,046,- 
375, the increase over 1914, the first year 
in many that showed a decrease in this 
item, working out a 3.2 per cent. The 
sum due depositors, $1,819,206,937, like- 
wise establishes a new record, the gain 
over 1914 being 2.7 per cent. On the other 
hand, the amount deposited during the 
year, $412,502,363, displays only a frac- 
tional advance over 1914, while it reflects 
losses from 1913, 1912, and 1911. With- 
drawals absorbed $429,908,102. In other 
words, withdrawals exceeded deposits by 
over $17,400,000. This item of with- 
drawals does not, however, equal the with- 
drawals of either 1914 or 1913, in which 
years depositors drew out the sums of 
$443,519,287 and $448,273,900, respec- 
tively. It is noteworthy, however, that 
withdrawals last year exceeded those of 
1912 as well as those of 1907. 

“The following statistical matter con- 
veys details as to the condition of the 
savings-banks of New York State on 
January 1 this year, as compared with 
their condition the previous year: 





1916 1915 
Number of banks..... .. have 140 
Total resources............. $1,974,046,375 
Amount due depositors.......  1,819,206,937 
Other liabilities... . 715,270 
Surp. on estim’d market value 
stocks and bonds... . . 
Surplus on par value stocks 
and bonds. . ashtes 


140 
$1,912,204,574 
1,771,500,058 
999,287 


154,124,167 


139,704,327 


170,686,625 





No. of open accounts. ... 3,171,305 
No. of accounts opened or Te- 
opened during year... 533,032 525,591 
No. of accounts closed during 
460,312 


Amt. deposited during year, not 
including interest credited.. 
Amt. withdrawn during year. . 
Amt. of interest paid and cred- 





$412,502,363 
429,908,102 


689 
443,519,287 


ited during ye ar. eiaiee 65,124,623 63,163,709 
SalarieS paid for the ycar.. . . 3,245,975 3,159,611 
Expenses other than salaries 

PE oa poedeetecwse 3,644,019 3,325,158 


“The two following tables give the re- 
sources and total deposits as of January | 
for sixteen years past, as well as the de- 
posits and withdrawals in certain par- 
ticular years: 

















January 1 Resources Total Deposits 
1916. : . $1,974,046,375 $1,819,206,937 
1915. 74 1, 771, 500,958 
1914 
1913 
1912 
1911 2,933,693 
1910 1 "483, 449, 494 
1909 1,396,443,327 
1908 1,380,399,090 
1907 1,2 36 
1906 2 
1905. 1,198,5% 3,142 
1904. 1,131,281,943 
1903. 7: 1,077 383,743 
1902. A, ‘131, ‘564, 624 1,014/305,000 
1901. eee : 1,066,019,216 947,129,638 

pend Withdrawals 
1915... 7 Seeces $429,908, 102 
1914. 443,519,287 
1913. 448,27. 73,900 
1912. y 
1911. 
1910. 
1909. . : 390, 789, rr 
1908. 350,695,187 
1907. . 390,095,794 4: 21, 704, "646 
1904. 330,634, 1 32 2 302,845, po 
1903. . 3 1, 9 288,8 
1902. 
1901. 252,5 
1900. 240, 013; 37 i 





“The sums deposited, as well as the 
amounts withdrawn from the banks located 
in the counties named, are shown in the 
following: 











Deposited Withdrawn 
ND ss «0 Seveleid : $19, 493 1667 
Bronx... 
Broome. . 
Cayuga... 
Chemung 
Columbia. . 
Cortland 
Dutchess 
Erie... . 
Greene. . . 
Jefferson 
Kings. . . 
Madison 87 
Monroe. 14, '938, 162 16, 023; 933 
Montgomery 1,394,043 569,112 
Nassau . 476,718 31,648 
New York. 197, 418, 431 206,463,865 
Niagara. . 3,232, 3,369,360 
Oneida. 5,442,742 
Onondaga 10,231,247 
Ontario. 401,766 
Orange.. . 5,319 
Oswego. . 5,2 
Putnam... 237,196 
Queens... 5,267,149 
Rensselaer. . 2,277,357 
Richmond 2,140,134 
St. Lawrence 388,195 
Schenectady 3,165,184 
Seneca. ... 329,425 
Suffolk. . 2,481, 996 2,730,615 
Tompkins. . . 1,352,350 1,496,910 
Ulster... . my ‘ ..... 3,411,096 4,028,552 
SE nix uo wn chase twcieks 9,723,175 9,767,798 


“Withdrawals in twenty-three of the 
counties exceeded deposits, while in eleven 
of the counties the sums put in surpassed the 
amounts taken out. 

“The following table shows the total 
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MULIILHAFP/7 


1,000 Letters “In a Hurry” at 
a Cost of 4 of a Cent Apiece 


That was the result of an order from the man higher up. 
He wanted the letters quickly—but he also wanted them 
neat and accurate. 








The Multigraph Junior accomplished it all— and more. 
An average employee did the work, and the cost was a 
revelation. 





Study the pictures. Note the simplicity of operations. 
Compare the cost with your own cost of form letters, if you 


: ust a question of turning the crank and feeding the paper. 
do not own a Multigraph. Then mail us the coupon. j i . ’ ™ 


The job is done and the ribbon removed in no time. 








oe 





a r nes wee | 
The head of the firm puts in a hurry call for 1,000 form letters. The type is quickly cleaned, and the printing drum may be set 
Note the time. aside for another run later on if desired. 











. ae. bas - 
A little practice has enabled the operator to use the Flexo The final operation—distributing the type from printing drum 
Typesetter and compose a letter rapidly. to Flexo-Typesetter—is even quicker than composing. 











On sax 


rapeettion 


Corrects 
menting Ler 





ae 
It's a simple matter to put the inked ribbon over the 
and take a proof. 










All ready for mailing. 1,000 neat, accurate letters 
at a surprisingly low cost, produced in 14/5 hours, 
privately and conveniently. 





From the Mul- 
tigraph Junior at 
$200 complete, to get full information regarding the Multigraph and its 


| MULTIGRAPH, 1811 E. 40th Street, Cleveland 

i I shall be glad to see one of your representatives and 
“ possible application to my business 

the Miultigraph 

Senior, with power {| name 

drive and all the im- 
proved attachments 
up to $715, the uses 
are varied and the 
advantages great. 
3 Terms are easy - 

= —-—— J 20° down and easy 
Corrections mean nothing more than sliding out the line of type, monthly payments. — State , 
changing the wrong letter and replacing the line. Mail the coupon. Sitach This to Your Letterhead and Mail. 


Official Position 


Firm 


Street Address .... nese rescccvccwsesessssscsecee 



























































HE official estimate of the AuTomo- 
BILE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE On auto- 
mobile production this year is— 
One million four hundred thousand cars. 
Of these, overa million will be Fords, 
Overlands, Studebakers and Maxwells, 
equipped with Champion Dependable 
Spark Plugs. 




















EQUIPPED 
win 
pion 








7 ames TE eaRNRETTEC 
“TOLEDO MADE FOR THE WHOLE WORLDS TRADE" 


Dependable Spark Plugs 


The Manufacturers of over one hundred 
other cars will equip this year exclusively 
with Champions: Their production will 
exceed 120,000 cars. 

So of all the‘automobiles produced this 
year it is apparent that more than four out 
of five will be dependably equipped— 
with Champions. 


Champions have been selected by these hundred and more manufacturers because their 
(exhaustive tests have shown that the Champions designed for their motors give the best results. 
Remember their conclusions when you replace the plugs in your car. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, 206 UPTON AVE., TOLEDO, O. 
























safety. The Cl 
the road. 


simple operation. 


it works. 
Up-to-date dealers have them. 


in stock. Write for 
profit -making prop- 
osition. 
Manufacturers 
Clear-0-Scope Co. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 

Sales Department H 
The Zinke Company | 
1324 MichiganAve. (4 

Chicago 









Clear-0-Scop 


AIN, fog or snow cover your wind-shield, obscure the view 
and make driving risky. You must have a clean, clear wind-shield for 
ear-O-Scope Wind-Shield Cleaner insures clear sight of 
Is adjusted instantly over the top of any wind-shield;is held secure- 
ly by spring tension; no rattle; no bolts, nuts or screws. Just drawthecleaner 
across entire shield and the whole surface is bright. clean and dry with one 


Simple—Practical—Durable 
Get a Clear-O-Scope now—before the risks of another bad day. See how easy 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed, or your money vack. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his 
name and $1.00 and get ‘a Clear-O-Scope postpaid. 
important to Jobbers and Retailers: The Clear-O-Scope is the 
universal wind-shield cleaner; fits any car; the only one you need 





Wind- 
Shield 
Cleaner 
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amounts due depositors by the savings- 
banks of a selected number of States out 
side of New York: 





1913 1915 1916 
Pennsylvania...... $209,112,741 $224,207,085 $231,303,557 
DE ccesce Lantennees 124,747,941 129,651,358 
Massachusetts 869,919,019 899,279,596 928,830,655 
eA ea 324,751,409 301,039,414 294,995,018 
OS a eee 289,765,205 296,157,509 304,181,660 


“For Pennsylvania the 1913 figures are 
as of November 1, the 1915 figures as of 
January 25, and the 1916 figures as of 
January 12. As regards Massachusetts, 
the figures are for October 31 in 1913, 
1914, and 1915. The New Jersey totals 
are for December 31 in each year.” 


THE MARKETABLE FOREIGN SECURI.- 
TIES OF GREAT BRITAIN 


In a consideration of Great Britain’s 
ability to meet expenditures for war- 
materials in foreign countries, an estimate 
was recently made by the London Statist 
of that country’s holdings of foreign 
securities that could be utilized in making 
her foreign payments. The writer said: 


**Great Britain and her allies are buying 
from America vast quantities of goods 
which can be paid for only in securities of 
one kind or another. American bankers 
and investors have provided Great Britain 
ard France with a straight loan of £100,- 
000,000, but this amount covers only a 
very small part of the enormous sum re- 
quired to pay for goods purchased or or- 
dered, and the balance has been, and will 
continue to be, provided in large part by 
means of British- and French-owned Ameri- 
ean securities. The question of the extent 
of the holdings of these securities is there- 
fore one of great importance, and various 
efforts have been made to estimate the 
amount held. 

“*Our own calculation is that immediately 
prior to the war, British investments in 
American railway securities amounted to 


about £618,000,000, and that in other 
securities, including mines, industrials, 
public - utility corporations, land com- 


panies, etc., British investments amounted 
to £145,000,000. The aggregate amount 
of British capital invested in the United 
States was thus about £763,000,000. 
‘**Recently a committee of bankers in the 
United States examined the situation, and 
came to the conclusion that the amount 
of European investments in the United 
States was about £800,000,000. Pre- 
sumably this total excludes the substantial 
amount of American securities sold since 
the war began. Mr. Loree, the president 
of the Delaware & Hudson Company, has 
endeavored to make a detailed calculation 
of the foreign holdings of American railway 
securities by applying to each American 
railway for a statement of its fore sign-held 
securities. He arrives at the conclusion 
that at the end of 1914 the foreign holding 
of American railway securities was $2,700,- 
000,000, or £540,000,000. Since the war 
began a large amount of British-owned 
American securities has been sold, and 
Mr. Loree calculates that at the end of 
June last the amount of foreign-owned 
American railway securities had been re- 
duced to $2,222,000,000, or £444,000,000. 
‘*We venture to think, however, that the 
actual amount of American railway securi- 
ties owned by Europeans is very largely in 
excess of the sum calculated by Mr. Loree 
from the available data. It is known that 
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INCREASE Your INCOME 

Others buy them. Safe, 
and more interest than the 
3% or 4% savings banks 
pay Better get posted 


Waite for New List No. 574 Ano Fret BOOKLET 
OKLAHOMA FARM MORTGAGE CO.(!nc) 
_———, 


Oklahoma City. U.S.A 
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in recent years large quantities of British- 
owned American securities have been 
transferred from London to New York to 
be used as collateral for temporary loans 
and for other purposes. It is also known 
that many Continental investors and 
bankers keep their American securities in 
America for various reasons. Hence the 
calculations of the American committee 
that has been investigating the matter, 
that the amount of European investments 
in the United States is in the neighborhood 
of £800,000,000, seem to be the truest 
statement of the situation. Nor does this 
conflict with our own calculations. In 
recent years Germany is understood to 
have sold the greater part of her American 
securities, while since the war began our 
own sales have been heavy, and, as far as 
we can calculate the amount of British- 
owned American securities at the present 
time, is about £650,000,000, of which some 
£500,000,000 are railway securities. 

‘‘In considering our power to obtain 
money from the United States either by 
the sale of securities or otherwise, sight 
should not be lost of the possibility—indeed, 
the probability —that beyond being able 
to sell our American securities we might 
also be able to sell South-American and 
other foreign securities. Such sales would, 
of course, not be possible if British income 
tax continued to be levied upon them; but 
doubtless, were it to become necessary to 
sell other foreign investments than Ameri- 
can securities, such securities when sold to 
foreigners resident abroad. would be made 
free of British income tax.. The amount of 
South-American securities owned by . this 
country is no less than £623,000,000. 
Moreover, the British investments in 
Canadian securities, exclusive of mortgages, 
are about £500,000,000, and some of these 
securities could also be realized in the 
United States provided that we made them 
free of British income tax. Thus the power 
of Great Britain to pay for American prod- 
uce consists not merely of the £500,000,- 
000 of American railway securities which 
are still owned by this country,’ but also of 
a sum of more than £1,000,000,000 of 
other securities, which probably could be 
gradually sold in the United States if made 
free of British income tax.” 





NEW RAILROAD INCOME NOT FOR 
DIVIDENDS YET 


Most railroads throughout the country 
report larger gross business than at any 
time since 1913, and some report better 
net earnings and surpluses for dividends 
than for ten years past. At the same time, 
“few dividend-increases are even dimly 
discernible on the financial horizon,”’ says 
a writer in The Wall Street Journal. Men 
in Wall Street have been inclined, how- 
ever, to argue that the time has come for 
increases, and advances in quoted prices 
for some stocks have in consequence taken 
place. But the Wall Street Journal’s 
writer maintains that managers of rail- 
roads “‘have other things in mind.” Their 
operating men have been calling vigorously 
for additional funds with which to expand 
their facilities. There is a serious'short- 
age of transportation-facilities. Money is 
needed to correct it. Managers are also 
concerned as to traffic in the distant 
future, when the present heavy shipments 
shall have diminished, as they are certain 
to do when conditions change with the 
end of the war. But railroad men think 
now not so much of increased dividends 
as of more trackage, new docks and piers, 
new cars and motive power, and wider yard- 
limits. The writer goes on to say: 

“A striking illustration of this attitude 
which has gone almost unobserved is con- 
tained in the annual report of the Penn- 
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Make the PAPER of your 
booklet EXPRESS the at- 
mosphere of your product 


STRATHMORE PaPpERs can express all 
shades of thought, feeling and im- 
pression; sometimes powerfully; 
sometimes subtly, always measurably. 
Some will suggest the strength of 
machinery, others the femininity of 
perfumes, others the antiquity of rugs, 
and so, for every business and every 
product, a Strathmore Paper that in 
itself expresses the fundamental idea, 


Write us, or ask your printer for “Paper 
Does Express,” a booklet that makes a cer- 
tain dozen sheets of STRATHMORE Paper 
do the work of several hundred words. 
STRATHMORE PaPER Co., Mittineague, Mass. 


Strathmore 


Expressive Papers 
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for life. 


State whether you want light, medium or heavy blade. 


Established 1884 


Here’s the reason—the blade is made from Tungsten Alloy Steel, which takes a keener 
edge than any ordinary steel can—and it holds it. You can use it for years without honing. The 
secret of this wonderful steel is ours alone, and we guard it jealously. ‘ 

Here's our unqualified guarantee: Buy a Shumate “Barber’ razor and use it—not once, but as lon: 
as you like. If you say after an exacting trial that you don’t like it, we'll exchange it without a word. 


Sent postpaid, $900 In remitting, mention your dealer’s name, and a chamois 





YouTakeNoRisk 


This Razor is 
GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


This Shumate “Barber” razor is so good that we dare guarantee it to you 










rust-proof case will be included with your razor. 
Heavy blade for very strong beards. 


Shumate Razor Co., 694 Locust St., St. Louis, U.S.A. 
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In April Showers—Amid May Flowers 


PRIL, the month of showers and chills—just 
the time to enjoy and appreciate the advan- 
tages of the ALL-YEAR Car with the top on. 





And when May flowers bloom and the warmth 
of the Great Outdoors invites you, drive with 


the top off. 


No need to wait for seasons or weather. USE 
IT NOW! See the KisselKar dealer. 


‘KISSELKAR 


vate at ei aier | Kissel Motor Car Company, Hartford, Wisconsin 
i <i eue- . ; 












Prices for the complete ALL-YEAR Cars, $1450 
to $2100. Touring Cars and Roadsters with- 


en an , 
fs 44> _ out tops, $1050 to $1750. Literature on request. 
Fr 
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sylvania Railroad. One of the subsidiaries 
of this system sold its Cambria Steel 
Company stock near the end of 1915 for 
approximately $28,000,000, of which about 
$16,000,000 was profit over original cost. 
This latter sum was, of course, passed to 
the credit of profit and loss, but, as if to 
forestall and discourage any idea that this 
money might be passed along to stock- 
holders in the form of an extra dividend 
or an increase in the regular rate, the 
management promptly set aside $7,000,000 
of this profit to ‘sinking and other reserve 
funds,’ and transferred another $7,700,000 
to ‘surplus appropriated for investment in 
physical property.’ 

‘**Without considering this special wind- 
fall, the Pennsylvania Railroad is in a posi- 
tion to pay more than 6 per cent. dividends. 
In January it and the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany, every share of the stock of which 
the parent company owns, earned a 
balance for dividends at the rate of 10 per 
cent.; in the three months ended January 
31 they earned at the rate of 11 per cent. 
on the stock. And when it is remembered 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad has $500,- 
000,000 stock outstanding, more than 
equal to all the funded indebtedness of the 
two companies, the soundness of 11 per 
cent. stock-earnings as a purely ‘financial 
basis for, say, a 7 per cent. dividend-rate, 
becomes apparent. Nevertheless, the Penn- 
sylvania management is not contemplating 
a dividend-increase. 

‘In January alone the New York 
Central earned a surplus for dividends or 
reinvestment in the property equal to 
13 per cent. annually. This figure ignores 
its equity in the earnings of the Michigan 
Central and the Pittsburg & Lake Erie, 
which were sufficient to bring the earnings 
above 14.5 per cent. In the three months 
ended January 31 the Central earned at a 
rate exceeding 16 per cent. a year on its 
stock, or, including its share in the sur- 
pluses of the two subsidiaries, more than 
18 per cent. on the stock. Yet there is no 
indication that at this week’s meeting the 
Central directors will declare anything else 
than the regular 114% quarterly dividend. 

‘Baltimore & Ohio, again, has earned 
thus far in the fiscal year at the rate of 
11 per cent. for the common stock, which 
receives but 5 per cent. With this com- 
pany the dividend-question does not come 
up again until next June, and there is no 
less authority than T. Roosevelt that 
June is a long time off. But it is known 
that the B. & O. directors are in no hurry 
to take that matter up. It would prob- 
ably be safe to say that they will not do so 
until the reorganization of the C. H. & D.., 
soon to be brought out, is well under way 
and some estimate has been formed as to 
how the B. & O. stands in relation to that 
investment. 

‘‘These are merely instances, but fairly 
typical. There are a few different cases. 
Norfolk & Western is in a fair way to earn 
14 to 16 per cent. on its stock this fiscal 
year, and that issue differs from Pennsyl- 
vania and New York Central in that it has 
not been receiving dividends every year 
for a generation or two. Some months ago 
Wall Street was confident that Norfolk 
& Western was about to become a 7 per 
cent. stock. Now opinion hangs in the 
balanee. 

‘At no time since the 90's, probably, 
have the operating staffs been more anxious 
to obtain funds for expansion of existing 
facilities. For a while longer they are 
likely to have their way as against the 
tockholders.”’ 


THE OUTLOOK FOR RAILROAD 
STOCKS 


Connors contributes to The 
Magazine of Wall Street an article dealing 
with the new conditions which railroads 
must meet in the immediate future, as a con- 
sequence of freight-embargoes, nrunition- 


.. E> 








e 
shipments, and other new problems. He 
discusses whether, while operating in these 
conditions, the roads: can enjoy an era 
of real prosperity. He is convineed that 
the percentages of increase that prevailed 
i915 can not be long maintained, the 
revival, at least in the East, having been a 
result either direct or indirect of ‘frenzied 
activity among war - order industries.” 
The percentage of increase in gross earn- 
ings was very heavy in the East—53 per 
cent.—that is, in gross revenues which were 
down to $1,500 a mile in February and 
jumped to $2,300 a mile in October, while 
net revenue increased 180 per cent. Many 
interesting points are brought out in Mr. 
Connors’s article, among them these that 
follow: 





‘In the Southern and Western districts 
the gains were naturally less extraordinary, 
as those sections were not so quickly 
reached by the war-order prosperity, and 
the effect there was of a more indirect and 
reflected character. But in spite of this 
fact, gross revenues for the entire country 
rose in the nine months from $900 a mile 
to $1,320, or 47 perjcent., and net increased 
from $220 to $500, or about 125 per cent. 

**Manifestly such an extraordinary rate 
of gain could not be maintained very long; 
but it has not yet been followed by any 
significant reaction, for down to the present 
date earnings are holding close to the 
high-water mark. 

“During 1915 railroad-expenses rose but 
little. In the South and West they were, 
in fact, almost stationary, in spite of the 
great gain in net earnings. In the East 
expenses mounted considerably, but only 
a fraction of the tremendous increase in 

earnings. This was due in part to the 

fact that the roads were not increasing 
their maintenance to the same extent as 
their earnings. Take, for example, the 
Pennsylvania, one of the best-managed 
and best-maintained roads in the country. 
Maintenance of way per mile of track 
during the last three calendar years was 
as follows: 


a BEE Sane emcees oe : ‘ -... $3,637 
i EE eset ee ccc0. ae 
eee seus mer seen -- 9,927 


‘And maintenance of equipment was: 


Per Per Per 

Loco. Pass. Car Frt. Car 
1915 - Pee $1,262 $102 
SPE Re .. 4,067 1,202 99 
1913 xete be err 1,279 121 


‘That is, maintenance of both way and 
equipment was continued during 1915 on 
a basis that had been adjusted to meet 
prolonged business-depression. The same 
was true of practically all the railroads of 
the country. It was not possible for the 
roads immediately to adjust themselves to 
the sudden change of conditions. 

“The result is that freight-blockades and 
embargoes are common. These have been 
partly due to the lack of ocean tonnage to 
move the big export business now handled 
by the railroads, but not entirely. Short- 
age of cars and locomotives is also an 
important reason. This shortage is prin- 
cipally due to the lack of forehandedness 
on the part of the roads in placing their 
orders for equipment. During the first half 
of 1915 the railroads stood idly by and al- 
lowed the six leading equipment companies 
to sign up a total of over $200,000,000 of 
war-order business. Then when the roads 
were finally forced into ‘the market they 
found that not only had the prices of 
equipment risen from 20 to 25 per cent., 
but it was impossible for them to get 
deliveries within six months. The equip- 
ment companies, aside from the limitations 
resulting from their own war-orders, could 
not accept an order until they secured 
options on the necessary steel and lumber. 
The prices of those products were rising | 
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Yellowstone 
|| National Park 


THIS SUMMER 


Plan now to visit nature’s greatest 
wonderland. 


Northern Pacific 


Through Gardiner Gateway 








| The original, scenic and 
only northern entrance. 


Travel the Scenic Highway of 
I the Northern Pacific Railway 
through the productive 
Northwest crossing the Ameri- ! 
can Rockies and Picturesque 
Cascade Mountains to Spo- 
kane, and the Inland Empire, 
Rainier National Park, Puget 
Sound—the Mediterranean of fi 
America—North Pacific Coast 
Cities and Alaska. 
Connections at Seattle, Ta- 
coma and Portland with a 
steamship lines and Shasta i 
Route for California points; j 
; 





Great Northern Pacific S. S. 
Co. between Portland-Astoria 
and San Francisco. 

| Send for complete set of travel Were 


ature and let us assist you in p 
ning your 1916 vacation. 


A. M. CLELAND 
General Passenger Agent 
501 Northern Pacific Bldg. 
| ST. PAUL, MINN. a 


“SEE AMERICA” 


Add the Northern Pacific 
Wonderiand Poster 
Stamps to your collection. 
Se per sheet or 55c¢ for 
complete set, 
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STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 


plain to the man or Woman who investigates. 









told in a book that educates and fascinates. The great- 
est story of the roth century in the world. Tells of 
this period full of wars of conquest, wars of revolu- 
tion, civil wars; full of political developments of im- 
mense significance. The man who wants to understand 
nternational developments needs a knowledge 

this period of the world's history. He can get it by 
not ading this gripping story of the men and women— 
the dominant figures of their times—and the world 
convulsions caused by their operations. 


A HISTORY of the MODERN WORLD 
By Oscar Browning, M.A. 

Telling what Lincoln, Bismarck, Edward V II, and 
scores of other great le: eaders ac complished in such crises 
as our Civil War; the consolidating of the German Em- 
pire; the birth of the French Republic; and all the other 
important political and military events of this period. 
It is a gri ping story of a new world in the making. 

ew, inexpensive, one-volume edition 
000 pages, cloth-bound, $3.00; by mail, $3.20 
FUNK ‘tk WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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PE ch a a ad da day by day, and there was no hope of r 
°. getting steel sooner than four to six P 
Ny . months. At present there is practically . 
+ . no steel to be had for delivery before the ‘ 
- a last quarter of 1916, and many orders are I 
- : being placed for 1917. It was a clear case y 
s e of ‘unpreparedness’ on the part of the } 
Th March of” | i: 
Oo 
: e arc . CURRENT RAILROAD-EARNINGS t 
. s Estimated 
s ° Dir. Earned Earnings 0 
® . Rate 1915 for 1916 n 
. . Atchison common... .... . 6% 9.207 11% it 
: . a ay ge common... . 5 6.3 9 re 
alt 10 common . : 5 5.4 10.5 7 
* “* St. Paul Road’’ Again to the Fore ; Canadian Pac. common. . . 10 11.3 7 : 
s ell eee emma Se aN Aan te Chesapeake & Ohio...........  . 4.2 10 fe 
Xs = Chicago, Gt. Western pf... (a) 1.9 4.5 t] 
‘s s Chicago, M. & St. P. com. . 5 3.3 9 . 
: - Achievements in the railroad world have vs a re SN. W.commen..... 7 7.7 10 
* awanna & West. . 20 26 36 
2 been manifold and splendid. In this S Erie Common. Pel sods : est.4.5 (b) 0 
* it. Northern pf... .. A 7 8.3 11 e 
. great work “The St. Paul” since its incep e Illinois Central... 5 6.2 75 fC 
s tion has been a leader. It is particularly : Kans. City So. pf....... ; : 5.4 7 a 
8 Lehigh Valley common. 10 12 15 T 
fitting, therefore, that this railway should : Louisville & Nashville. . 5 6.8 14 tl 
: accomplish the first extensive main line . Mmeapa Sto a * d 
s electrification in the world—the electrify- . \ rT Ree ae 4 + fr 
ntario es ° ° 
: ing of its line from Harlowton, Montana, . \ Norfolk & Western. 6 8.8 15 
: to Avery, Idaho, a distance of 440 miles eo: 4 7 * = 
: across the Great Continental Divide. . Reading common...... 8 10.8 22 h 
. Southern Pacific. . . . 6 7.2 10 
s ‘ © Southern Ry. pf...... 2.7 13 Sl 
c This colossal undertaking has claimed the ° -< | Seren. s il 13 fr 
. attention of the world. The giant electric . V | Mg) vem div., 196, Dee. 1, 1915. () rine! yoer anda Tis. “ 
° locomotives, fed with the limitless energy . a | en ee he 
: of the mountain streams—the increased . Jy ae : be 
. efficiency and economy of operation, and a Wr | W hen the roads finally saw what they fr 
EL Ga seein Wnarenes of traval ddlidite— a \ £9 | were up against, they hurriedly placed 
‘ ; }ie orders for cars and locomotives. Car- lo 
- appeal alike to engineers, scientists and ms » orders for the last five months compare as al 
2 the traveling public. a | follows with the corresponding months of lo 
a _ | the previous year: E 
- On your next trip Northwest take “ The This -~ th 
a Olympian” or ‘‘ The Columbian’’ and enjoy Year Year in 
. the combination of luxurious service, | ee. bpd - 
7 electric travel and some of the most December. 18,023 in 
- beautiful mountain scenery. oe gga a at 
a ; sp 
n Sie Mattes obi “‘But practically none of these cars has eu 
. been either delivered or paid for. De- fo 
- f.A. MILLER, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO | liveries of cars will begin soon, of loco- 
| motives a little later; and as soon as th 
® spring opens, the roads w ill have to do a of 
4 icago, & t.] good deal more than last year in the main- T 
. A | tenance of way. This is not because th 
s cin | > 
oe— | maintenance of way has been especially ga 





neglected, for that is true of very few lai 
roads; but because a heavier gross busi- 
ness necessarily brings greater expenses for 
maintenance. 

‘*T have dwelt on the increase in expenses 
that is sure to come during the remainder 


| of 1916 because of the same unduly rosy ; 
in’ 
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RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 








ITOURS| 


Send for new booklet 
of luxurious tours to 
CALIFORNIA and ALASKA 
Including 
Grand Canyon, Apache Trail, 
Yosemite, Midnight Sun in America, 
Yellowstone and Canadian Rockies. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB Co. 
Dept. 5, 17 Temple Place, Boston 


New York Phila. Chicago San Francisco 











$60 and up—Agents all lines. 
Freauent sailings during the summer. 
pecial limited tour to the 


MIDNIGHT SUN—JUNE (4. 


Wide choice of tours with escort to 


PACIFIC COAST 


California — Yellowstone — Yosemite — 
Grand Canyon-— Canadian Rockies — etc. 
Send for free booklet. 


Frank Tourist Company 
398 Broadway, New York 
Established 1875 





JAPAN and CHINA 


SUMMER TOUR SAILS JUNE 29 
FALL TOUR SAILS SEPT. 7 
Send for full itineraries 


H. W. Dunning & Co., 14-B Beacon St, Boston, Mass. 





“Little Journeys into Canada” | 


“Great Journeys thru Canada and Alaska,"’ wile 
Canadian & Alaskan Bureau of Travel 
The > Biltmore Hotel, more Hotel, opp.| Grand Central Stn., N.Y.C. 


JAPAN 


Small party sails June 27, costi: $490. 
Booklet upon request. The Davisson Tours, 
250 Wayne Street, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 








ALASKA. 


Our tour, leaving early in July, visits Cana- 
dian Rockies; Alaska, including Lake Atlin, 
White Horse, Yukon River to Dawson; Seattle, 
Portland, Yellowstone Park, etc. 

This is only one of our wonderful tours. 
Write for booklet, mailed free upon request 

THE WALTER H. WOODS Co., 
84 Journal Bidg., Boston, Mass. 








TURN YOUR_IDEAS INTO MONEY. 
Our free book “From Brarns To CoNSUMER” 
conuseing tables and valuable information 
tells how. Large, old established firm, incor- 
porated under the laws of Ohio for 15 years, 
is looking for meritorious inventions to man- 
ufacture. Largest, most complete plant in 
the U.S. Send your idea. Think of some- 
thing new or something that can be made 
better. It may be worth thousands. We will 
develop it for you. Your addrese on a postal 
will bring the book. C. R. SPICER, Megr., 
Sta. A, Box 152, Cincinnati, O. 


PATI E NTS STH AT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Books and advice FREE. Rates reason- 
able. Highest we Bscong Best results. Send 
sketch or model for examination and opinion. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F ms Washington, D.C 


IDEAS WANTED. — Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me. 
Three books with list hundreds of inventions 
wanted, sent pe I help you maatbet your 
invention. vice Free. R. OWEN, 
45 Owen Buildines Washington, D. c 








| 


JAPAN 
War keeps you from Horope; the Orient invites you. 
Two month trips, or ae , $750 upwards. _ Intro- 
ductions given. Bulletins, pamphle ts, ete., free 
coat Register, uelone pio with Japan’ Society, 
65 Broadway, "New York C 


of 





MANUFACTURERS BUY 
For proof 
xk A 


PATENTS 
are the kind we get for Inventors, 


and reliable free book, write R. S. A. B. 
LACEY, 713 Barrister Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





CASH—For any Meanie jewelry; for any 
watches or diamonds; for any discarded false 
teeth. Send us any ‘diamonds, watches, old 
fold, platinum or silver jewelry, new or 

roken, any false teeth, with or without gold, 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold leaf cotton, 
or auto magneto points, nothing too large or 
too small. We send value in cash on receipt 
of goods. Your goods returned at our ex- 
pense should our offer be refused within ten 
days. Established 1899. Liberty Refining Com- 
pany, 431F Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED 








A man with sales ability and gilt-edge refer- 
ences can establish himself in permanent 
territory selling high-grade reproductions of 
the world’s best paintings to consumers. 
New sales plan by which dealer introduces 
you to his trade and helps you sell them. 
Commission contract worth $50 to $150 week- 
ly to live wire. Proposition solid as a rock, 
backed by ten million dollar corporation. 

The Cincinnati Fine Arts C ompany 

21 Beech St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








WILL ADVANCEexpensesand pay straight 
weekly salary of $18.00 to man or woman with 
fair education and good.references. No can- 
vassing. Staple line. Old established firm. G: 
M. Nichols, Philadelphia, Pa., Pepper Bldg. 
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pe of reports of railroad-business that are in ata 
D SIX circulation in the press. It is entirely | 
ically wrong to figure the earnings on a railroad 


‘e the stock for the last half of 1915 and then 


S are proceed to estimate earnings for the full 
r’ case year to June 30 as double those of the last | 
f the six months. a Vy @ 


“Tt is necessary to examine the position 


of each road in detail. All the roads will 

j have to meet increased expenses. Some | 
ome of the Western roads can count on only end Ou 

| f moderate gains in gross with which to do | 

































or 1916 } 
N% it. On the other hand, some of the Eastern | 
roads which are handling the greatest | 
1 5 amount of war-order and other manu- ° 
10 factures may be able to make gains in net 1s 
4.5 that will very nearly equal those of the 
5 first half of the fiscal year. 
36 ‘In the table herewith I have worked | 
(b) out the estimated earnings for 1916, as | 
il. closely as they can now be arrived at. In | OOo 
By all cases considerable increases are shown. 
15 The greatest gains are naturally shown on 
4 those stocks which are of a more speculative 
(b) character and have therefore suffered more | ; 
4.5 from past depression of trade. ae 
a7 ‘‘Of course no high degree of accuracy | . 
il is claimed for these estimates of 1916 | Enjoy 
(0) earnings. That would require a super- | : 
= human gift of prophecy, especially under | This Summer at 
13 such unsettled conditions as have resulted a P 
13 from the war. The estimates simply repre- | Virginia Hot Springs 
ds Des sent a fair approximation, taking all the | ee 
ih ony various factors into account. I believe, | It would be difficult to find a more de- 
; however, that the actual earnings will not lightful spot to take a vacation than at the 
be found to show any very wide variation Homestead. _No other resort offers so many 
Rese: from the figures given in the table. . advantages at such a reasonable price. 
ace “Taking everything together, the out- 7 
Car- look for the raiioeda le decidedly cheerful, Situated 2500 feet above sea level. Seldom is there 
Te as and the present level of prices seems too a hot day. No mosquitoes, humidity or dampness, 
hs of low to discount the situation adequately. so customary in mountain resorts. Here is a more ideal 
Earnings have more influence on prices summer climate than is to be found at Bar Harbor, 
than they generally get eredit for. Fe Ww Newport or the White Mountains. , Open all the year. 
investors, take the trouble to follow earn- Excellent train accommodations. Easily accessible. j 
ings closely from month to month and take | The Famous Healing Waters Pilehiialy 
in their full significance. A sharp change Naturally heated—104° —outrivaling as a cure the celebrated spas of 
in the price of a railroad stock is usually Europe—the Spout Bath—famous i Pleunation, Gout and Nervous Dis- C oo/ 
attributed to some more interesting or | eases. Modérn and complete Bath ———— Swedish Gymnastics, Mas- In St 
spectacular cause, even tho a brief study of ood FG Me mere Pas oh meatal cept EW aE ie | 
current ea: gs would show ample reason | d 
for the change. F é The Homestead Book Avera, age 
“A recent example of this was seen in , A lifelike photographic description of the Homestead and its surroundings in Temperature 
the sharp advance of Reading in the face natural colors—with views ign *y sporty self courses, 7 perfect clay tennis courts 
of a decline in the rest of the market. | ond eth epecting etre. tle of fe 500 pment coe oe ai 
This was attributed to everything except trails and bridle paths—200 saddle and driving horses at the command of guests— 
the most obvious reason—a tremendous perfect equipment and service. This book should be read by everyone looking for 


an ideal summer resort. We will gladly send you a copy upon request. 


H. ALBERT, Resident Manager, Hot Springs, Va. 


gain in current et arnings on top of previous | 
| Booking Offices:— Ritz-Carlton Hotels, New York, Philadelphia 
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| , _ and sizes. Greatly improved; prices re- 
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Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs will be Mailed on Request 
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s, ol 3 ; mps, wheels, parts and sup 
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Have your trees examined Now! 


Let tree surgery save them! 






















—but be sure to get safe tree surgery. Unscientific 
“cc ° > . ° 66. 
tree doctoring’’ by irresponsibles and **jacks-of- 
all-trades’’ is a greater cause for tree ruin even than 
neglect itself. 

For safe tree surgery, for methods that are scientifically accurate 
and mechanically perfect, for work that eliminates experiment, 
for the services of finished experts, for work that endures, take 
the dependable and satisfying course and go to— 


Davey Tree Surgeons 


H. A. Everett, President of the Northern Ohio Traction and Light 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, writes: “It is now six years since you treated 
the trees on my farm at Willoughby, and I am more than satisfied 

with the results.” In our files are hundreds of similarly enthusi- 
astic letters. The U.S. Government, after exhaustive inves- 
tigation, officially chose Davey experts as best. Every year of 
neglect adds 10% to 25% to the cost of saving trees. Have 

your trees examined NOW. Write today for free examina- 
tion and booklet illustrating Davey Tree Surgery. 


e The Davey Tree Expert Company 
‘ Pp 231 Elm Street, Kent, Ohio 
WA 
— Ss 


& (Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery. Accredited 
representatives available between Kansas City and Boston.) 
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,~ \ / ff Marble Floor Finish 
J pastadA A 2 The best varnish for lin- 
. faut oleums and floors. Preserves 
* ° the natural color of hard and 
hia MAM soft wood; made to resist the 
4 af wear and tear which it will 
Hany kawsm necessarily receive on a floor. 


; Holland Enamel 
Paint half your house DEVOE; paint the other _ The best enamel made for 


producing a perfect porcelain 
i ’ -e finish in imitation of tile. 
half whatever you like. If DEVOE doesn’t take Reich in imication of ote 


fewer gallons and cost less money, no charge for mt crack or turn yellow. 
Easy to apply. 


Velour Finish 


A washable, flat-finish oil 
paint for walls, ceilings an 
woodwork. Dries with a soft 
water-color effect. Ideal for 
all interior work. Easy to 
apply —shows no brush 
marks; has great covering 


DEVOE dealers will be glad to help you figure SP" 
the gallons you need. Look up the DEVOE 1 





LEAD ano ZINC PAI 


r : t Send for Color Cards 1 
agent in your town, or write us for his name. 4 and other suggestions | 
t that will help you beautify i 
F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. i your home. Write your 1 
New York Buffalo New Orleans Houston Boston Savannah Pittsburgh ‘ —— os ad nt . 
DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO. to-day. J 
Chicago Kansas City Denver Minneapolis i an en ae we 


The oldest manufacturing firm in the United States. Founded 1754 in New York, 














THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that:no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications: 





“TT. ‘.,” Camden, Del.—‘‘(1) Should the 
pronouns referring to God and. Christ, and to all 
the various names by which they are known, be 
written with capitals or with small letters? | 
notice them used both ways by good writers. (2) 
Would you place a comma before the relative 
who in the following? 

‘For He who guards the sparrow’'s nest, 
And sees the sparrows fall, 

And He who watches bird and flower, 
Forgets us not, etc.’"’ 

(1) Pronouns referring to the Deity and the 
Christ are usually capitalized in‘ordinary writing. 
Some publications of a religious character, how- 
ever, especially the Bible and the Prayer Book, 
generally print these pronouns with a small letter, 
as otherwise the number of capitalized. words 
would spoil the appearance of the publication. 
(2) There is no reason for inserting a comma before 
the relative in the lines you quote, altho the 
insertion of the comma would not be erroneous, 
The sentence reads better without a comma. 

For He who guards the sparrow’s nest 
And sees the sparrow fall, etc. 

And He who watches bird and flower 
Forgets us not, etc. 

“C. T.,”” Wymark, Saskatchewan, Can.—‘ Is 
the new Universal Language ‘Esperanto,’ much 
advertised a few years ago, making progress and 
getting the support of leading scholars throughout 
the world? Can you give me the name and 
address of a society or school teaching Esperanto?” 

There are a number of periodicals in this 
language published in the United States, and 
Esperanto associations in most of the larger 
cities. The headquarters of the Esperantists 
of America is in Boston, where information re- 
garding Esperanto may be obtained, free of 
charge. The address. is ‘Esperanto Office,” 
West. Newton (Boston Postal District), Mass. 

“M. F. B.,” Grants Pass, Ore.—‘“‘(1) Please 
tell me whether Geo. W. Cable is of Southern 
birth. (2) What is the meaning and origin of the 
phrase ‘his place in the sun,’ used so often in the 
present war?’’ 





(1) George Washington Cable was born in 
New Orleans, La., October 12, 1844. (2) The 
phrase ‘‘a place in the sun’’ has been attributed 
to the German Emperor in an interview published 
in the London Daily Telegraph of October 28, 1908. 

“G. R.,”’ Cincinnati, Ohio.—‘Is the plural 
form of verb correct in the following sentence in 
relation to one of its subjects— And one (or more) 
of such parties’? ‘And one or more of such 
parties do any act to effect the object of the con- 
spiracy,’ etc.?’”’ 

The plural verb is correct. The rule is that the 
verb agrees with its nearest subject; and, as the 
nearest subject is more (than one), a _ plural 
verb must be used to agree. If the subject were 
simply one, then does would be correct. 

“C. E. P.,” E. St. Louis, Tll.—-‘ Just what is 
understood by the word publisher when it is said 
that some one is the publisher of a newspaper or 
of a magazine? Does it indicate that he is the 
owner of the paper, or magazine, or of the plant 
in which it is printed; or that he is the proprietor 
of the business of publishing the paper or 
magazine?”’ 

A publisher is ‘“‘one who publishes, in any 
sense; especially, one who makes a business of 
publishing books, periodicals, music, maps, or 
the like; one who prints (or causes to be printed) 
books, newspapers, or the like, and attends to 
placing copies of the publications for sale. In 
New York State, an act went into force July 1, 
1907, requiring newspapers and magazines. pub- 
lished in the State to publish in every copy or 
upon the cover or on the editorial page the full 
name and address of the proprietor of such pub- 
lication, or, in case of a corporation, the names 
of the president, secretary, and treasurer of such 
corporation.”’ As will be seen from the foregoing, 
the term does not indicate that the publisher is 
the proprietor or part proprietor of the periodical 
he publishes, altho he may be. He may also be 
the paid agent of the proprietor or a stockholder 
in the company which owns the paper if there 
be one. The relationship is usually onesspecified 
by contract. 
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Seneca Cameras Will Help You 


enjoy every bright happy day the year round. The 
simple, quick suréness which makes them so suc- ] 
cessful on the outing and vacation 
trip is equally valuable at home 
in getting pictures of the 
children at play. 


The Vestpocket 
SENECAS 


The cameras with the focus fixed for you 





made in two sizes—the “Little 
Indian” which takes real vest- 
pocket size pictures15"x2 4" 
the “Seneca Junior” which 
takes pictures 214" x 314"— 
are ideal cameras for’ ie Little Indian, $7 to $22.50 

So simple the children can use aasettaicaenasia trees 
them—-so efficient that you can do artistic work anywhere. 


Best of all, there is nothing to bother you about these 

Senecas. Release the catch and the back slips off for loading 

—the front comes out automatically into exact focus— 

push the lever and you have a picture suitable for enlarg- 
ing if you wish. 


If you want to know the real joy of picture making— 


Ask Your Dealer or Send 
For FREE 1916 Seneca Handbook 


describing all models from the Scout at $2 to the Superb 
Roll Film Senecas. It gives definite information about each, 
helps you select the right one, con- 
tains valuable helps for the amateur, 
and explains why all Senecas are 
sold on 10 Days’ Trial. 

Druggists, Jewelers, Stationers and 

Dealers will find it to their advan- 

tage to write today for our novel 

selling plan enabling them to start 

a Seneca Agency with Departments 

for $50 and up. 


Seneca Camera Mfg. Company 
245 State Street, Rochester, N. Y 
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**The last one I will have 
». to buy for many years” 


Your druggist is forced to carry several grades of 
water bottles. He doesn’t like to sell cheap ones be- 
‘ause he knows they will go to pieces, but a lot of 
his customers are inexperienced and insist on trading 
where prices are lowest. He cannot afford to lose 
business. If customers don’t believe him when he 
says that a Kantleek will wear years longer than a 

cheap bottle, why he simply has to let such 
customers waste their money. 


One reason why a Kantleek wears indefinitely is be- 
cause it is made of purest, over-weight, super-quality 
rubber. A cheap bottle must be made of a poorer 
rubber or be loaded with rubber substitutes. This 
composition rubber gets harder and more brittle every 
day, whether you use it or not. In a few months it 
cracks—leaks. 


A Kantleek bottle is moulded—not cemented. It is 
actually one piece of rubber. The edges are as strong, 
elastic and full of life as the sides. The cemented seams 
of cheap, unnamed bottles open up and crack easily. 


Two Year Guarantee 


So great is our confidence in Kantleek Hot Water 
Bottles that we gladly guarantee them for two years 
from date of purchase. This guarantee is packed with 
each bottle and your dealer dates and signs it. 





Our Gift 

to your 

— Little 
Girl 

















Send For Dolly’s Water Bottle 


Wouldn’t your little girl love to have this per- 
fect water bottle to keep her dolly’s toes warm? 
We will send it if you will mail us the names of 
two dealers who do not sell Kantleeks or the name 
of one dealer who does sell them. Or we will 
send the doll’s bottle for 10c in stamps or coin. 


We will also send you valuable information 
about Kantleek Rubber Goods, which will con- 
vince you that itpays to insist on standard quality. 


The Kantleek dealer in your town probably 
has a big Kantleek sign in his window—send us 
his name and get the doll’s water bottle free. 


Seamless Rubber Company 


534 Congress Avenue New Haven, Conn. 











These Old, Service-Worn 
Brushes Prove 


RUBBERSET Quality 


HESE are old-timers; a few of 

hundreds sent to us by enthusi- 

astic shavers, to show how a 
RUBBERSET Brush lasts. You can 
see what some of the users say about 
these brushes. 


You might think it couldn’t pay very 
well to make a shaving brush that lasts 
ten, fifteen, twenty years; but it does. 
We don’t sell a lot of brushes to the 
same man; one lasts long enough. But 
he talks about it; good advertising. 


There are a few short-sighted dealers 
who think it doesn’t pay them to sell 
a brush that lasts so long; but you 
know they’re mistaken. 


BERS 


TRADE MARK 


BRUSHES 


RUBBERSET TOOTH BRUSHES, 
Shaving Brushes, Complexion Brushes, Hair 
Brushes, Nail Brushes, Bath Brushes, Barbers’ 
Brushes, Paint Brushes and Varnish Brushes are all 
built by our exclusive patented machinery, on the 
RUBBERSET system of forever holding the bristles 
in a base of eternally impervious vulcanized hard rubber. 
The bristles C-A-N-’T pull out. And the design and 
construction of RUBBERSET Brushes is of quality en- 
tirely in keeping with the basic RUBBERSET principle. 
RUBBERSET COMPANY 
(R. & C. H. T. Co., Proprietors) 
Largest in the World 
Newark, N. J. 








